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PREFACE. 


Here  I am  perpetrating  a book  on  the  public. 
Most  of  this  book  has  been  written  for  years  and 
really  should  have  been  in  print  long  ago.  Candor 
compels  me  to  admit,  however,  that  I was  never 
in  financial  condition  to  bring  it  out.  There  are 
some  who  will  censure  me  for  its  publication  now. 
They  will  allege  as  their  reason  for  objection  that 
many  of  the  parties  directly  connected  with  the 
unhappy  and  stirring  issues  and  transactions 
which  form  so  large  a part  of  my  life’s  story  are 
now  dead  and  they  will  deem  it  unjust  to  revive 
these  sad  memories.  Bluntly  put,  my  reply  to 
these  is,  I myself,  have  got  to  pay  the  same  debt. 
Before  I go  hence,  I owe  a debt  to  several  classes 
which  my  sense  of  honor  leads  me  to  discharge. 
These  classes  are  first,  my  children ; and  secondly, 
the  Church  of  my  adoption,  the  Church  of  the 
Nazarene.  Too  well  do  I know  the  implacability 
and  eternity  of  ecclesiastical  prejudice,  to  leave 
my  name  and  my  record  in  relation  to  these  stir- 
ring and  momentous  transactions  of  the  past, 
without  a clear,  unimpassioned  and  full,  personal 
statement  of  my  relation  to  the  same. 

Besides,  the  issues  and  principles  herein  treat- 
ed are  vital,  living,  and  can  never  lose  their  im- 
portance. I need  make  no  disavowal  here  of  per- 
sonal animosity  or  spirit  of  prejudice  in  the  prem- 
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ises.  First,  any  of  those  who  shared  personally, 
or  by  inheritance,  in  the  calumny  which  was 
heaped  upon  me  in  church  papers,  pulpits  and  by 
word  of  mouth  for  so  many  years,  would  not  ac- 
cept my  disavowal.  Secondly,  my  friends  in  and 
outside  of  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene  need  no 
such  disavowal.  They  know  me  to  be  incapable 
of  such  sentiments  or  passions. 

Methodist  biographies  and  Methodist  history 
are  to  be  written.  This  history,  so  far  as  it  in- 
volves or  includes  the  Tennessee  Conference  of 
the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  for  the  last  generation 
cannot  be  written  fully  without  treating  such 
matters  as  the  Kelley-Hargrove  case,  the  South- 
ern Methodist  War  Claim  and  the  fight  against 
holiness  in  Tennessee.  I could  not  be  content  for 
any  future  writers  to  treat  these  subjects  and  my 
connection  with  them  without  there  being  some- 
where in  permanent  literary  form  a record  of  the 
facts,  issues  and  history,  as  I know  them  to  have 
been.  Such  writers  could  not  otherwise  have  in 
reach  the  data  from  which  to  write  the  facts  as 
they  were.  Should  descendants  of  mine  be  sur- 
prised somewhere  down  the  corridors  of  time,  to 
hear  a statement  or  read  in  some  book,  or  paper, 
statements  relative  to  these  issues,  which  tinged 
or  stained  the  memory  of  their  honored  sire  with 
calumny,  such  outraged  and  grieved  descendants 
shall  have  in  reach  such  a record,  written  with 
mine  own  hand  setting  forth  the  exact  facts  as 
they  transpired. 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  similar  possible 
vindication  is  due  the  ministry  and  membership 
of  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  for  the  present, 
and  all  time  to  come.  This  church  received  me 
with  open  arms  and  has  trusted,  loved  and  hon- 
ored me  now  for  nine  years  with  the  editorship  of 
their  Church  Organ,  the  Herald  of  Holiness,  and 
in  many  other  ways. 

I owe  also  the  same  debt  to  unnumbered 
friends  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
who  were  my  steadfast  friends  throughout  all  the 
stirring  scenes  detailed  in  these  pages  and  whom 
1 still  number  among  my  warmest  personal 
friends.  I honor  and  love  them  for  their  unswerv- 
ing fidelity  throughout  all  the  past,  and  to  them  I 
tender  this  sketch  as  discharge  of  an  obligation  due 
them.  They  stood  for  the  right  and  the  true, 
and  they  alone,  represented  Methodism  proper. 
The  autocratic  episcopacy  which  I had  to  with- 
stand did  not  represent  Methodism  and  does  not 
represent  it  today. 

I simply  want  no  stain  on  my  memory  to  bring 
a blush  of  shame  to  my  family  or  my  Church,  or 
any  Methodist  friends,  without  the  means  at  hand 
to  prevent  the  stain  and  save  the  blush.  You  say 
I am  too  sensitive?  So  be  it.  I am  sensitive  as  to 
my  good  name  and  honor.  If  this  be  an  offense, 
make  the  most  of  it.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  I have 
in  view  in  producing  this  book,  my  large  family 
of  children  and  grandchildren,  the  Church  of  the 
Nazarene,  and  friends  in  the  Methodist  Church. 
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A nobler,  more  loyal,  more  devoted  set  of  children 
no  man  ever  had,  or  could  have  in  this  world  than 
I know  mine  to  be.  A cleaner,  whiter,  truer  body 
of  people  do  not  live  on  the  earth,  and  name  the 
name  of  God,  than  the  humble,  heroic  Nazarenes. 
With  these  good  people  of  the  Church  of  the 
Nazarene  I have  cast  my  lot,  and  need  not  the  un- 
asked pity  of  any  over  my  choice  of  a people  not 
rich  in  this  world’s  goods  nor  great  in  numbers. 
They  are  great  and  apostolic,  in  faith  and  zeal 
and  passion  for  souls,  as  was  primitive  Wesleyan- 
ism.  I’d  rather  be  right  with  the  few  than  wrong 
with  the  many. 

James  Russell  Lowell  has  well  said: 

“They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak ; 

They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 
Hatred,  scoffing  and  abuse, 

Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 
From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think ; 

They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three.” 

To  these  classes  and  to  any  others  who  may  feel 
interest  enough  to  read  them,  I commit  these 
pages  which  I have  written  in  the  love  and  fear  of 
God,  “with  love  for  all  and  malice  toward  none.” 
The  book  goes  forth  from  the  press  with  the 
prayers  of  the  author  that  God  will  bless  it  in 
some  way  to  the  good  of  all  who  read  it. 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  B.  F.  Haynes. 

September  17,  1920. 
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I count  myself  to  be  highly  privileged  in  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  of  reading  the  manuscript  of 
this  notable  book  prior  to  its  publication.  The 
author  is  a man  of  strong  and  striking  personali- 
ty, and  in  this  autobiography,  written  primarily 
for  his  children,  he  states  with  rare  candor  and 
modesty,  not  only  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  his 
intensively  active,  useful  and  interesting  caree  , 
but  the  motives  which  actuated  him  in  the  great 
crises  of  his  life.  This  frankness  is  manifested  in 
his  vivid  portrayal  of  his  extreme  reluctance  to 
recognize  and  obey  God’s  call  to  the  ministry,  and 
of  the  embarrassment  and  humiliation  connected 
with  his  first  sermon.  Modesty  is  rare  in  auto- 
biographies, and  even  when  fiction  is  cast  in  that 
form,  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
egotism.  Dr.  Haynes,  however,  has  accomplished 
this,  and  there  is  nothing  in  his  book  to  indicate 
any  consciousness  on  his  part  of  his  own  real 
greatness  of  mind  and  heart. 

The  literary  style  of  the  work  is  beautiful ; the 
sentiments  which  at  all  times  animated  its  author 
were  noble  and  lofty;  and  the  descriptions  of  the 
great  events  in  which  he  was  a prominent  actoi 
are  graphic  and  thrilling  in  the  extreme.  In 
words  which  breathe  and  burn  with  the  fervor  of 
poetry  and  the  fire  of  genius  a series  of  pictures 
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are  so  presented  to  the  reader  that  he  finds  him- 
self transported  to  the  childhood  home  of  Dr. 
Haynes  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War,  and  sees 
and  hears  his  father  persuaded  by  the  pathetic 
eloquence  of  a faithful  slave  to  abandon  the  plan  of 
selling  the  negroes  whose  lives  had  been  spent  on 
his  plantation.  The  next  picture  which  is  flashed 
before  his  vision  is  that  of  the  betrothal  of  the  au- 
thor to  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  preacher,  a 
noble  Christian  girl,  who  says  in  the  immortal 
words  of  Ruth:  “Whither  thou  goest,  I will  go; 
thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my 
God.”  The  reader  is  soon  so  engrossed  and  car- 
ried forward  in  the  current  of  the  narrative  that 
he  seems  to  be  a witness  of  such  scenes  and  epi- 
sodes in  the  author’s  life  as  the  following:  his 
experience  as  a journalist  in  his  early  manhood; 
his  call  to  the  ministry,  and  the  struggles  and 
triumphs  which  characterized  his  ministerial  la- 
bors ; the  mighty  work  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
through  his  instrumentality  while  pastor  of  Mc- 
Kendree  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in 
Nashville ; the  influences  brought  against  him  be- 
cause of  his  uncompromising  attitude  toward  God 
and  truth,  in  such  a way  as  to  shorten  his  pastor- 
ate in  that  great  church ; his  labors  as  editor  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  later  as  proprietor  of  a re- 
ligious journal  of  large  circulation  and  influence, 
through  the  columns  of  which  he  courageously  at- 
tacked ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  double-dealing; 
the  eventual  discontinuance  of  the  paper  and  loss 
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of  a moderate  fortune  which  he  had  accumulated 
in  early  life,  because  of  the  conflict  thus  precipi- 
tated with  the  powers  of  evil  within  his  denomina- 
tion ; the  part  he  played  in  the  Kelley-Hargrove 
trial,  one  of  the  most  notable  dramas  that  ever 
occurred  in  the  Southern  Methodist  Church;  his 
earnest  espousal  of  the  cause  of  prohibition,  and 
the  persecution  which  it  brought  upon  him;  his 
bringing  into  the  limelight  the  iniquities  connect- 
ed with  the  war-claim  collected  wrongfully  by  his 
church  from  the  Federal  Government;  his  learn- 
ing of  the  doctrine  of  holiness,  coming  into  the  ex- 
perience, preaching  and  teaching  it  with  all  his 
might ; his  ostracism  and  relegation  to  hardscrab- 
ble appointments  by  the  powers  that  were  until 
he  came  to  the  very  end  of  his  financial  resources ; 
his  thrilling  experiences  as  an  educator  and  col- 
lege president,  and  his  coming  into  the  Nazarene 
Movement.  In  the  chapter  headed  “My  Three  Bi- 
bles,” Dr.  Haynes  tells  with  wondrous  power, 
pathos  and  purity  of  diction  of  how  the  Scriptures 
were  irradiated  and  transformed  when  he  came 
into  the  light  of  holiness,  and  of  how  later  they 
■were  further  illumined  when  he  saw  how  clearly 
the  pre-millennial  coming  of  Christ,  and  the 
sublime  dispensational  truths  which  cluster 
around  that  glorious  doctrine  were  presented  in 
the  word  of  God.  In  another  chapter  he  pays  a 
touching  and  beautiful  tribute  to  his  noble  wife, 
the  faithful  partner  of  all  his  joys  and  sorrows. 

Nashville,  Tenn.  E.  A.  Girvin.  . 
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CHAPTER  I. 


CHILDHOOD  EXPERIENCES. 

A very  ordinary  man  who  has  spent  fifty  years 
of  conscious,  vital  contact  with  the  Methodist 
Church  ought  to  have  quite  a wealth  of  memories 
of  Methodism.  I am  very  little  over  fifty  years 
of  age,  but  my  connection  with,  and  interest  in, 
that  Church  began  in  my  earliest  years.  The  fact 
is,  my  earliest  memories  are  nearly  all  churchly 
or  religious.  My  grandfather,  The  Rev.  Mark  L. 
Andrews,  of  Franklin,  Tennessee,  was  a local 
Methodist  preacher.  He  held  the  office  of  circuit 
court  clerk  of  Williamson  County,  Tennessee,  for 
thirty-four  years  successively.  He  married  and 
buried  more  people  than  any  man  who  ever  lived 
in  the  county.  He  owned  slaves.  The  earliest 
recollections  of  my  childhood  are  of  family  pray- 
ers in  my  grandfather’s  parlor.  The  farm  bell 
was  rung  morning  and  evening,  and  I can  see  now 
the  family  filing  into  the  great  parlor,  fully  twenty 
feet  square,  with  its  stiff  and  stately  furnish- 
ments,  plain  chairs,  old-fashion  sofas  and  large 
flowered  carpet.  Near  the  entrance,  and  to  the 
left  stood  the  old  cherry  table  with  marble  top, 
to  occupy  which  was  the  exclusive  right  of  the  old 
family  Bible.  By  this  table  grandfather  always 
sat  at  family  prayers.  The  large  family  as  they 
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filed  in  would  seat  themselves  on  one  side  of  the 
room,  and  the  servants,  including  the  very  young- 
est who  was  able  to  walk,  would  fill  the  remaining 
space  on  the  other  side.  I can  hear  now  the 
trembling  voice  of  the  patriarch  as  he  read  pas- 
sages of  God’s  word  and  then  prayed  with  fervor 
for  the  blessing  of  heaven.  With  what  holy  awe 
and  fear  these  daily  services  filled  and  thrilled  my 
childish  heart ! It  begot  in  my  mind  and  heart  a 
wonderful  reverence  for  God  and  for  His  Holy 
Word  and  for  His  worship.  I cannot  today  recol- 
lect the  hour  in  my  childhood  when  it  was  not  my 
uppermost,  dominant  desire  and  purpose  to  be 
wholly  the  Lord’s  and  to  obey  His  word  and  do 
His  will.  As  a child  I became  a constant  attend- 
ant at  Sunday  school,  prayer  meeting  and  the 
preaching  of  the  Word. 

My  father,  Natus  J.  Haynes,  also  owned  slaves. 
I well  remember  how  from  my  old  colored  nurse 
I early  imbibed  abolition  sentiments,  and  all 
through  my  childhood  and  maturer  years  I was  an 
honest  aboliticnest  though  my  parents  were  true 
to  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  songs  dear  old 
Aunt  Nancy  used  to  sing  as  I stood  by  her  as  she 
scrubbed  on  the  washboard  or  made  biscuit,  did 
very  much  to  form  both  my  political  and  my  relig- 
ious views  and  character.  Where  she  got  them  I 
never  knew.  They  breathed  most  pathetically 
the  sorrows  of  slavery  and  the  sighs  of  the  en- 
slaved for  the  sweets  of  freedom.  Really  these 
sweet  songs  were  but  prayers  set  to  the  most 
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plaintive  music  expressive  of  the  soul’s  appeal 
to  the  Father  to  hasten  the  time  of  the  de- 
liverance of  His  enslaved  children.  How  the 
kitchen  used  to  ring  with  the  melody  of  her  sweet 
voice!  Often  she  would  stop  her  work  and  with 
her  head  turned  to  one  side  and  looking  down  into 
my  face,  clap  her  hands  and  shout  and  say: 
“Chile,  bless  yoe  heart,  honey,  de  good  Lord  is  a 
hastenen  de  good  time  acomin’  when  I is  to  walk 
forth  free  with  all  my  chillun.”  How  I would  sit 
by  her  side  and  cry  with  her  and  drink  in  the 
sweet  music ! My  anti-slavery  views  became  morq 
and  more  fixed  as  the  years  went  by!  When  the 
four  years’  long  and  bloody  war  came  I remained 
unmoved  in  my  political  views.  Being  only  in  my 
tenth  year  I was  too  young  to  discuss  these  mat- 
ters, and  having  no  sympathy  in  my  home  on 
this  question,  I felt  it  my  duty  to  keep  my  views 
to  myself.  All  along  through  these  years  I men- 
tally protested  against  slavery.  In  looking  back 
now  over  the  sweep  of  years  I am  impressed  how 
in  the  question  referred  to  above  I find  a prophecy 
of  what  my  life  necessarily  became  in  after  years 
—a  protest  against  evils  honestly  believed  to  exist 
and  which  I felt  called  upon  to  combat. 

I never  knew  as  humane,  indulgent  and  kind- 
hearted  an  owner  of  slaves  as  my  father  except 
in  the  person  of  my  Grandfather  Andrews  re- 
ferred to  above.  They  were  both  exceedingly 
kind  to  their  slaves  and  were  warmly  loved  by 
them.  This  is  one  of  the  sweetest  memories  of 
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my  childhood.  I love  to  remember  the  kindness 
of  my  father  and  mother  to  our  colored  slaves. 
While,  of  course,  they  made  them  work,  they  were 
well  and  comfortably  clothed,  had  the  very  best 
medical  care  and  attention  in  sickness,  and  had 
every  kindness  and  favor  shown  them  that  heart 
could  have  wished. 

I remember  at  one  time  during  the  war  my 
father,  as  well  as  a number  of  others,  had  lost 
all  hope  of  Confederate  success.  A number  of 
people  on  this  account  were  selling  their  slaves  to 
negro  buyers  who  were  shipping  them  south.  By 
selling  them  they  were  saved  their  value  in  money 
instead  of  having  them  freed  on  their  hands  and 
losing  them  entirely.  I remember  after  a con- 
sultation between  my  father  and  mother,  father 
decided  definitely  to  sell  his  slaves  as  he  did  not 
feel  able  to  sustain  the  loss  involved  in  their  free- 
dom. I well  remember  the  grief  and  dismay  that 
filled  my  young  heart  at  this  decision  and  how 
these  emotions  were  intensified  as  I saw  the  negro 
buyer  enter  the  door  accompanied  by  my  father. 
The  colored  people  were  called  into  my  mother’s 
room  and  the  buyer  stood  in  the  doorway  leading 
into  the  hall  and  scanned  them  closely.  After  a 
few  words  with  my  father,  which  I was  not  near 
enough  to  hear,  they  turned  and  stepped  into  the 
hall.  I had  perhaps  discovered  signs  that  others 
had  not  noticed.  The  negroes  had  heard  enough 
to  know  what  was  going  on  and  I saw  plainly 
were  bitterly  grieved.  As  my  father  turned  into 
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the  hall,  Nancy,  the  eldest,  and  who  had  been  my 
nurse  and  companion  from  babyhood,  rose  with 
streaming  eyes,  crossed  the  room  and  with  up- 
lifted hands  pathetically  addressed  my  father  in 
tones  which  still  linger  in  my  memory.  Looking 
into  my  father’s  eyes  she  said:  “Good  master!  We 
loves  you,  please  don’t  sell  us  to  strangers  to  be 
sent  away  from  our  kinfolks  and  loved  ones  away 
down  south,  whar  we  may  be  sold  to  some  cruel 
man  what  won’t  be  good  to  us  like  you.”  She  did 
not  proceed  much  farther  with  this  plaintive  ap- 
peal for  my  father  motioned  her  back  with  his 
hand  andi  clearing  his  throat  under  the  deepest 
emotion,  said  to  the  buyer:  “Well,  they  are  not 

for  sale,  you  may  go.”  The  remonstrances  of  the 
buyer  were  perfectly  fruitless  and  scarcely  heard 
by  my  father  who  was  a man  of  few  words  and 
always  came  quickly  to  a decision.  The  buyer  de- 
parted and  my  father  made  his  exit  in  another  di- 
rection, leaving  mother  the  pleasing  task  of  in- 
forming the  family  of  slaves  that  they  were  not 
to  be  sold.  You  may  rest  assured  there  was  jubi- 
lation in  that  room  rarely  seen  outside  of  a 
camp  meeting,  and  the  little  bare-foot  boy  who 
had  been  a most  profoundly  interested  observer 
was  as  jubilant  as  any  of  the  negroes  but  did  not 
show  it  as  much. 

Our  family  suffered  great  privations  during  the 
war.  Business  having  ceased  for  a long  while 
there  was  no  way  of  making  a livelihood  and  real 
suffering  stared  us  in  the  face.  My  father’s 
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newspaper  was  suspended  and  he  was  thrown  en- 
tirely out  of  business.  Being  without  capital  our 
financial  condition  was  extremely  straitened.  My- 
self and  my  younger  brother,  Ed,  came  heroically 
to  the  rescue  in  the  role  of  peddlers  among  the 
soldiers  who  camped  in  a large  grove  near  the 
edge  of  town.  We  would  take  milk  to  the  camps 
and  exchange  it  for  coffee,  sugar  and  other  things 
such  as  the  soldiers  had  and  could  dispose  of.  We 
would  make  buckets  of  lemonade,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured, after  the  cheapest  and  thinnest  fashion, 
and  peddle  it  out  at  ten  cents  a cup,  take  the  pro- 
ceeds, and  securing  a permit  from  the  army  of- 
ficer would  invest  it  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  We 
were  the  main  support  of  the  family  for  quite  a 
while,  and  in  this  doubtless  learned  many  valua- 
ble lessons  in  a business  way.  It  taught  us  self- 
reliance  and  helpfulness  to  others,  and  certainly 
gave  us  a very  sweet  sense  of  fidelity  to  our  par- 
ents. 

Near  the  close  of  the  war  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Franklin  was  fought.  The  children  were  sent 
to  our  grandfather’s  who  lived  about  a mile  from 
town.  Though  this  distance  from  town  my 
grandfather’s  home  was  filled  with  the  wounded 
before  morning.  Early  next  morning  in  company 
with  a cousin  much  older  than  myself,  I hurried 
to  town  to  visit  the  battlefield.  The  scenes  my 
boyish  eyes  witnessed  were  simply  indescribable. 
The  dead  and  wounded,  the  suffering,  the  piteous 
cries  and  moans,  proved  too  much  for  my  cousin 
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who  quickly  withdrew  from  the  scene.  I remain- 
ed for  an  hour  or  two  and  walked  over  the  battle- 
field, which  was  on  Carter’s  farm  overlooking  the 
town,  and  watched  them  as  they  carried  the  dead 
and  wounded  from  the  field.  Returning  to  the 
town  I found  that  all  the  public  buildings  includ- 
ing the  churches,  and  indeed  a very  large  number 
of  private  residences  were  used  as  hospitals.  This 
one  brief  experience  of  the  horrors  of  war  was 
enough  for  me  and  made  me  an  earnest  advocate 
of  peace  for  all  time  to  come. 


CHAPTER  II. 


STRUGGLES  OVER  A CALL  TO  PREACH. 

When  I was  only  a lad  there  came  to  Frank- 
lin, Tennessee,  where  we  lived,  as  pastor  of  our 
church  the  Reverend  E.  M.  Bounds  whose  preach- 
ing and  life  did  more  to  mould  and  settle  my  char- 
acter and  experience  than  any  pastor  I ever  had. 
His  preaching  profoundly  impressed  me,  his 
prayers  linger  until  today,  as  one  of  the  holiest 
and  sweetest  memories  of  my  life,  his  reading  of 
hymns  was  simply  inimitable.  Nothing  was 
sweeter,  tenderer,  or  more  enrapturing  to  my 
young  heart  and  mind  than  the  impressive,  unc- 
tuous reading  of  the  old  Wesleyan  hymns  by  this 
young  pastor.  Such  hymns  as  “How  Sweet  the 
Name  of  Jesus  Sounds  in  a Believer’s  Ear,”  “Ma- 
jestic Sweetness  Sits  Enthroned  upon  the  Sa- 
viour’s Brow,”  “0,  for  a Heart  to  Praise  My  God,” 
and  many  others  became  engraven  on  my  heart.  I 
never  hear  these  hymns  today  or  think  of  them 
that  the  scene  is  not  reenacted  of  the  little  black- 
eyed,  black-haired  pastor  with  voice  of  ineffable 
tenderness,  and  life  of  immaculate  purity,  and 
heart  of  divine  love  standing  in  the  pulpit,  of  the 
old  Methodist  Church,  now  owned  and  used  by 
the  colored  people,  reading  one  of  these  matchless 
hymns  in  a spirit,  tone  and  manner  that  simply 
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poured  life,  hope,  peace  and  holy  longings  into  my 
boyish  heart.  At  a meeting  held  during  his  pas- 
torate in  Franklin,  I went  to  the  altar  as  a little 
boy  as  an  act  of  public  confession  of  committal  to 
Christ,  was  accepted,  and  on  the  following  Sun- 
day assumed  the  vows  of  church  membership. 

I felt  I had  been  a child  of  God  from  my  ear- 
liest childhood  but  that  I owed  it  to  myself  and  to 
the  church  to  bow  at  her  altars  in  public  attesta- 
tion of  previous  surrender  and  of  my  purpose  and 
desire  to  publicly  confess  Christ  before  men.  The 
revival  at  which  this  transpired  was  a wonderful 
work  of  grace.  When  Bro.  Bounds  came  to 
Franklin  he  found  the  church  in  a wretched  state. 
It  was  near  the  close  of  the  four  years  of  war. 
Much  of  the  time  we  had  been  without  a pastor, 
our  ranks  had  become  depleted,  and  the  world  had 
come  into  the  church  through  the  extreme  excite- 
ment, acrimony  and  hatred  incident  to  war.  He 
cast  about  to  find  the  devout  souls  in  the  little 
church  and  got  some  five  or  six  whom  he  felt  to 
be  real  praying  men  and  these  met  him  every 
Tuesday  night  at  the  church  and  prayed  for  a re- 
vival. For  twelve  or  fifteen  long  months  this  lit- 
tle band  faithfully  prayed  until  God  finally  an- 
swered by  fire.  The  revival  just  came  down  with- 
out any  previous  announcement  or  plan,  and  with- 
out the  pastor  sending  for  an  evangelist  to  help 
him.  It  continued  for  weeks,  and  my  recollection 
is,  something  like  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls  were 
gloriously  converted.  Under  the  pastorate  of 
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Brother  Bounds  and  other  preachers  my  young 
Christian  life  was  fostered  for  several  years. 

In  my  early  young  manhood  while  a student 
in  the  Academy  at  Franklin,  under  Messrs.  An- 
drew and  Pat  Campbell,  Principals,  I was  im- 
pressed that  I ought  to  preach;  this  conviction  I 
resisted,  for  the  life  and  sacrifices  of  a Methodist 
preacher,  as  I understood  them  to  be,  were  very 
distasteful  to  me.  My  mind  turned  to  law  and  I 
began  reading  law  under  Judge  Turley  with  the 
view  of  becoming  a practitioner  later.  Well  do 
I remember  my  efforts  to  become  interested  in 
Blackstone ; the  more  I tried  the  more  irksome  it 
became.  I abandoned  the  study  of  law  and  em- 
barked on  the  sea  of  journalism.  My  father  and 
elder  brothers  were  journalists  and  I had  learned 
much  about  the  business  in  my  boyhood  working 
in  the  office  Saturdays  and  evenings  after  school. 
My  oldest  brother,  Thomas  E.  Haynes,  sold  his 
interest  in  the  Weekly  Review,  a paper  of  very 
long  standing  in  Franklin,  and  together  we  under- 
took the  establishment  of  a new  paper  which  we 
called  “The  Williamson  Journal/’  The  Devil 
helped  me  greatly  in  this  venture.  The  business 
paid  from  the  start;  within  one  year’s  time  we 
had  a fine  circulation  and  were  doing  most  of  the 
business  of  the  town  and  county;  we  bought  the 
old  Review  and  called  our  combined  paper  “The 
Review  and  Journal,”  which  name  I think  the  pa- 
per still  bears. 

My  prosperity  was  exceedingly  unsatisfactory 
for  I carried  a sad  and  heavy  heart  every  day. 
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This  struggle  kept  up  for  two  or  three  years  until 
it  was  finally  settled  and  settled  right  in  1873. 
One  Sunday  morning,  Rev.  James  R.  Plummer, 
then  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Franklin, 
in  his  sermon  dwelt  at  length  on  the  call  to  preach 
in  which  he  stressed  the  Divine  Authority,  the 
momentous  importance  and  fearful  responsibility 
of  a call  to  preach  and  the  fearful  doom  conse- 
quent upon  refusing  to  heed  the  call.  It  seemed 
I could  not  survive  until  the  close  of  the  message. 
My  heart  was  so  fearfully  lacerated.  My  mind 
was  in  a cyclone  of  terror.  My  conscience  rose 
up  in  awful  accusation,  my  head  was  dizzy.  A 
yawning  chasm  seemed  ready  to  receive  me  and 
I felt  that  I had  no  right  to  expect  or  ask  any 
other  doom.  I went  hastily  to  my  room  across 
the  street,  and  closing  and  locking  the  doors  and 
windows  I bowed  at  my  bedside  and  pledged  God 
if  He  would  let  me  live  till  the  next  morning  I 
would  obey  His  voice,  close  out  my  secular  busi- 
ness, take  my  earthly  effects  and  go  to  college  to 
prepare  for  the  ministry.  On  the  following 
morning  I sold  my  interest  in  the  paper,  packed 
my  trunk  and  went  straight  to  Emory  and  Henry 
College,  in  Virginia,  and  matriculated.  In  a very 
few  days  the  devil  was  again  on  the  scene  and  the 
battle  royal  of  my  life  transpired,  and  I went 
down  in  defeat.  Such  ghastly  pictures  did  he 
draw  of  the  privations  and  trials  of  the  ministry ! 
The  hardships,  poverty,  and  self-denial  incident 
to  such  a life,  he  pictured  with  tremendous  effect. 
On  the  other  hand  he  brought  before  me  the  pros- 
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perity  I had  had.  I was  making  money  with  mar- 
velous rapidity  for  he  had  seen  to  it  that  I pros- 
pered. Why  could  I not  accomplish  far  more  good 
by  getting  rich  and  giving  God  one-half  of  all  I 
made?  Strange  as  it  may  appear  I actually  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  a compromise  on  this  basis 
and  thought  the  Spirit  could  be  bribed  into  silence, 
as  if  God  was  so  bankrupt  and  helpless  that  He 
would  release  me  from  my  call  to  preach  upon  my 
promise  of  one-half  of  my  money  without  which 
He  would  be  powerless  to  run  His  kingdom. 
Without  a single  word  of  conference  or  prayer 
with  anybody  on  this  question,  after  two  weeks  at 
Emory  and  Henry  of  awful  battle,  I retraced  my 
steps  and  went  home  under  the  delusion  that  I 
could  quiet  my  conscience  and  satisfy  God  by  car- 
rying out  this  compact  to  which  I soon  found 
there  had  been  only  one  party — for  God  had  never 
signed  it.  I re-purchased  my  interest  in  the 
newspaper  and  for  six  months  plunged  heart  and 
soul  into  journalism,  politics,  and  business.  My 
success  was  greater  than  ever  and  my  mental  hell 
grew  more  intense  daily  until  finally  I was  en- 
abled to  decide  definitely  and  forever  for  the  min- 
istry. I sold  out  my  business,  applied  to  the  first 
Quarterly  Conference  that  met,  was  licensed  to 
preach  and  obtained  a recommendation  to  the  An- 
nual Conference  for  admission  on  trial.  The  time 
before  the  convening  of  the  Conference  was  spent 
in  Bible  study  and  preparing  for  the  examination 
at  Conference.  During  these  few  months  I made 
some  ineffectual  efforts  to  preach. 


CHAPTER  III. 


FIRST  PREACHING  AND  FIRST  CHARGE. 

My  first  efforts  to  preach  were  made  before  I 
joined  conference.  I had  really  preached  from 
only  three  texts,  or  rather  had  attempted  to 
preach  from  only  three  texts,  before  I was  read 
out  to  my  first  charge,  by  the  Bishop.  I was  re- 
quested by  my  presiding  elder,  Rev.  William  Burr, 
to  preach  at  Bethel,  a few  miles  from  Franklin, 
Tennessee,  on  the  first  Sunday.  Only  those  who 
have  preached  their  first  sermon  can  appreciate 
the  fear  and  trembling  that  preceded  the  memora- 
ble episode.  I went  to  work  diligently  and  wrote 
out  a little  sermonette  on  John  15:1,  2,  and  when 
the  Sunday  arrived  I had  it  committed  to  mem- 
ory. Memorizing  was  always  my  weak  point.  I 
never  knew  the  time  when  I could  not  write  my 
thoughts  fluently  but  it  was  ahvays  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  tasks  for  me  to  commit  anything  to 
memory.  I gave  out  the  opening  hymn  which  was 
in  short  meter  and  a brother  very  kindly  attempt- 
ed to  sing  it  to  a long  meter  tune  and,  of  course, 
ran  out  of  words  on  each  line  before  he  was 
through  with  the  music  and  the  awkwardness  in 
lingering  on  the  last  syllable  or  two  in  an  effort 
of  adjustment  to  the  meter  was  ludicrous  and 
created  much  merriment.  The  brother  gave  up 
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in  confusion  at  the  end  of  the  second  line  and 
after  an  awkward  pause  for  somebody  else  to 
take  up  the  song,  and  no  one  volunteered,  I called 
them  to  prayer.  Never  having  lead  in  public 
prayer  before  and  with  all  the  confusion  and  em- 
barrassment engendered  by  the  song  failure,  I 
could  not  pray.  I never  did  know  what  I said,  I 
oniy  remembered  one  thing;  that,  there  was  al- 
ways a landing  place  for  a prayer  in  the  word 
“Amen.”  So  I pronounced  that  word  and  we  all 
resumed  our  seats.  I read  a few  verses  in  John 
15  and  gave  out  another  hymn.  Two  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  were  made  to  sing  this  hymn  by  the 
self-sacrificing  brethren  attended  by  an  increase 
of  mirth  over  the  failures.  So  I found  myself 
amid  these  failures,  confusion  and  embarrass- 
ments brought  to  the  point  of  beginning  the  awful 
ordeal  of  preaching.  I read  my  text  and  “there 
wras  silence  in”  the  church  “for  a space  of  half  an 
hour”  or  less.  Egyptian  darkness  like  a painful 
pall  fell  upon  my  cerebral  Sahara.  Fledgling 
thoughts,  the  product  of  weary  weeks  of  careful 
incubation,  took  to  flight  with  the  suddenness  of 
quail ; ardently  I besought  their  return  and  swal- 
lowed my  Adam’s  apple.  This  process,  it  seemed 
to  me,  went  on  for  ages  until  I imagined  I could 
hear  dinner  bells  ringing  all  over  the  country.  My 
head  grew  faint  and  the  apple  got  bigger  as  my 
thoughts  went  farther  and  farther  from  me  until 
a new  thought  suddenly  found  its  way  to  my  re- 
lief, which  was,  that  there  was  a way  to  end  a 
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church  service  which  I had  seen  used  hundreds 
of  times  by  pronouncing  the  words,  “Receive  the 
benediction.”  I immediately  raised  both  hands 
and  exclaimed : “Receive  the  benediction.”  I have 
never  known  until  this  day  whether  I got  the 
benediction  right.  I am  not  sure  that  I had  the 
right  to  quote  it  correctly  because  there  had  been 
no  service  to  close  and  I suppose  anything  else 
would  have  fitted  the  case  just  as  well. 

My  subsequent  efforts  were  made  very  natur- 
ally by  using  manuscript,  to  which  I became  a 
slave  for  three  or  four  years  until  I extricated 
myself  from  the  slavery  after  having  read  Dr. 
Buckley’s  experience  of  being  delivered  from  the 
same  bondage. 

Conference  met  in  Franklin  on  the  8th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1873.  I had  married  on  the  25th  of  the 
September  preceding  and  with  my  young  bride  I 
was  present  and  was  received  on  trial  and  assign- 
ed to  my  first  appointment,  a circuit  in  Hum- 
phrys  County  known  as  Big  Bottom.  The  salary 
received  that  year  was  one  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars  which  was  less  than  our  board,  but  I com- 
forted my  mind  in  the  reflection  that  I received 
better  pay  than  the  people  received  preaching. 
I look  back  with  profound  amazement  at  my  limi- 
tations and  absolute  want  of  equipment  when  I as- 
sumed the  fearful  responsibility  of  pastoral  work. 
With  only  a good  academic  education,  without 
ever  having  sat  under  a Bible  teacher  for  one 
term,  and  with  no  theological  training  whatever, 
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without  even  the  help  of  a senior  preacher,  the 
first  year,  with  only  three  previous  attempts  at 
preaching  from  texts,  it  certainly  seems  now  like 
audacity  personified  for  me  to  have  accepted  a 
charge  under  these  circumstances.  I have  looked 
into  the  faces  of  a large  number  of  young  preach- 
ers, assembled  in  colleges  where  I have  labored 
and  meditated  upon  the  marked  contrast  between 
their  wonderful  advantages  and  my  early  lack 
of  them.  In  these  institutions  they  have  daily 
training  in  systematic  study  of  the  Bible  under 
Bible  specialists,  daily  instruction  in  systematic 
Theology,  Church  History,  Homiletics,  Mission 
Study,  New  Testament  Greek,  Hebrew,  etc.  To 
spend  from  one  to  four  years  in  such  a spiritual 
atmosphere  as  pervades  a Holiness  College,  and 
to  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  Students’ 
conference  daily,  where  they  are  trained  in  ac- 
tual preaching  and  pastoral  work,  together  with 
all  the  other  facilities  and  privileges  of  the  insti- 
tution, certainly  is  a blessing  which  young  men 
ought  to  highly  appreciate.  I spent  a happy  year 
on  my  first  work  despite  the  discouragements  of 
the  situation.  I confess,  however,  I spent  it  al- 
most entirely  in  prayer  and  study  to  the  utter 
neglect  of  pastoral  work.  I had  only  one  further 
critical  conflict  with  the  devil.  He  began  to  rea- 
son with  me  on  this  wise.  My  limitations  and  in- 
sufficiency came  up  before  me  with  great  force. 
It  also  pained  me  to  see  the  violent  transition  in 
the  social  standing  and  privileges  of  my  young 
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wife.  College  bred  and  city  reared  it  pained  me 
extremely  to  see  her  shut  up  in  a rural  region  in 
the  most  uncongenial  social  surroundings,  with 
no  church  privileges.  We  had  no  horse  and  bug- 
gy with  which  to  go  to  church  and  I had  to  de- 
pend upon  borrowing  something  to  get  to  my  ap- 
pointments or  walk.  Denied  even  a daily  mail, 
for  we  had  the  mail  only  once  a week,  and  located 
seven  miles  from  the  civilizing  sight  and  sound 
of  a railroad  train,  it  seemed  wholly  unreasonable 
and  unnecessary  for  me  to  impose  upon  her,  or 
upon  myself  as  to  that,  such  self  denial. 

As  I pictured  the  long  succession  of  years  of 
such  loneliness  the  career  and  prosperity  I had 
surrendered  loomed  up  in  splendor  before  me. 
Why  could  I not  be  a local  preacher  and  resume 
my  journalistic  and  political  career?  I could 
preach  on  Sundays,  prosper  financially  and  enjoy 
influence  and  prominence  in  a business  and  politi- 
cal way  and  allow  myself  and  my  wife  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  refined,  social  and  church  life 
in  towns  and  cities.  Had  not  my  grandfather 
spent  a long  and  honorable  life  as  a local  preach- 
er, and  died  loved  and  revered  by  all?  I thought 
I was  thoroughly  convinced  that  this  would  be 
the  wisest  course,  so  I proceeded  to  open  my  heart 
to  my  wife  upon  the  subject.  While  I had  never 
heard  one  whisper  nor  seen  one  sign  of  murmur 
or  discontent  from  her  over  our  lot,  I felt  sure 
that  she  would  hail  with  pleasure  and  endorse  my 
proposed  plan  to  make  the  change  and  return  to 
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Franklin  and  live  in  the  local  ranks  as  I have  just 
indicated.  I was  greatly  surprised,  therefore,  at 
her  silence,  followed  by  words  of  extreme  caution 
instead  of  hearty  approval.  She  greatly  feared 
that  we  would  veer  out  of  the  will  of  God  and  in- 
cur His  displeasure.  Her  fear  was  that  having 
entered  the  conference  from  conviction  of  duty 
that  it  was  God’s  will,  that  my  proposed  change 
might  be  more  my  work  than  a change  in  God’s 
will  and  plan.  While  she  did  not  stoutly  oppose, 
she  was  equally  as  far  from  approving  the  plan 
and  stood  firmly  but  sweetlyy  upon  the  solitary 
proposition  that  I should  first  be  sure  that  I had 
heard  from  heaven  and  then  act  upon  the  orders 
received.  In  this  event  she  said  to  me  in  the  very 
words  she  used  on  the  night  I sought  and  won 
her  heart  and  hand,  “Whither  thou  goest  I will 
go;  where  thou  lodgest,  I will  lodge;  thy  people 
shall  be  my  people;  and  thy  God,  my  God.”  Her 
position  on  this  point  is  a fair  index  of  her  char- 
acter and  life.  She  has  been  my  stay  and  star, 
my  comfort  and  my  counsellor  in  a thousand  per- 
plexities and  always  safe  and  true  to  God  in  all 
her  work.  To  her  more  than  to  all  human  agen- 
cies combined,  I owe  all  I am,  all  I have  done,  or 
have  helped  to  accomplish  or  will  ever  be  or  do  in 
life. 

The  very  beauty  and  strength  of  her  self-de- 
nial seemed  to  intensify  my  misplaced  chivalry 
and  I determined  upon  the  change  and  made  a 
hasty  visit  to  Franklin.  My  wife’s  father,  Dr. 
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James  R.  Plummer,  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Franklin  at  that  time,  with  whom  I sought  an 
interview  upon  the  subject  of  my  proposed 
change,  gave  me  no  encouragement  whatever.  He 
only  referred  me  to  the  Master  who  had  given  me 
my  first  orders,  assuring  me  that  He  alone  could 
release  me,  and  that  I must  be  clear  in  my  con- 
victions as  to  His  will.  I finally  persuaded  my- 
self that  I was  clear  and  agreed  upon  the  terms 
of  repurchase  of  an  interest  in  the  newspaper  and 
also  priced  a home  at  the  end  of  Main  Street  and 
was  to  buy  the  same  the  next  morning  when  I 
closed  the  trade  for  my  interest  in  the  paper.  It 
had  been  a busy,  tiresome  day  of  anxiety,  sus- 
pense and  mental  excitement,  but  to  be  frank  I 
had  prayed  little  over  the  matter  for  I really 
found  it  difficult  to  pray,  and  I kept  myself  too 
busy  during  the  day  to  have  time  to  pray.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  I started  to  my  brother’s  out  on 
Main  Street  for  the  night.  As  I crossed  the  rock 
bridge  and  ascended  the  hill  nearly  in  front  of 
his  house,  I looked  forward  several  blocks  where 
the  place  I had  determined  to  buy  was  plainly 
visible,  and  lo,  the  house  was  wrapped  in  flames. 
Almost  audibly  God  seemed  to  speak  to  me  out 
of  the  burning  building,  saying : “Go  back  to  your 
circuit  and  ‘preach  the  preaching  that  I bid  thee,’ 
and  let  the  serving  of  tables  alone.”  I took  the 
first  train  back  to  my  circuit  and  remained  a 
member  of  conference  from  that  day  to  my  change 
to  the  Pentecostal  Church  of  the  Nazarene. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


MY  EARLY  YEARS  IN  THE  CONFERENCE. 

I spent  a happy  year  on  my  first  circuit.  My 
second  and  third  years  were  spent  on  Union 
Circuit  comprising  parts  of  Davidson  and  Wilson 
counties  in  Tennessee.  There  being  no  parsonage 
and  no  family  on  the  circuit  willing  to  take  us  to 
board,  I agreed  to  board  around  among  the  mem- 
bers, spending  one  month  in  each  family.  Our 
first  month  was  to  be  spent  with  Brother  Swepson 
Phillips,  near  the  little  village  of  Donalson.  This 
kind  family  became  so  fond  of  us,  especially  of 
our  little  girl  Maude,  that  they  would  not  give 
us  up  at  the  end  of  the  month  but  kept  us  during 
the  entire  two  years  we  spent  on  the  circuit.  I 
still  did  very  little  pastoral  work,  putting  my 
entire  time  on  study.  I completed  the  first  and 
second  years’  course  in  the  first  year  I was  in  the 
Conference  and  was  ordained  Deacon.  During 
my  second  year  in  the  Conference  I completed  the 
third  and  fourth  years’  course  of  study  and  passed 
the  examination  and  was  ordained  Elder.  My 
fourth  year  in  the  ministry  was  spent  on  Mont- 
fomery  Circuit  in  Clarksville  District.  From  this 
circuit  I was  assigned  to  Springfield  Station 
where  I spent  four  very  happy  and  successful 
years.  Springfield  was  the  county  seat  of  Robert- 
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son  county,  a section  noted  throughout  the  nation 
for  the  manufacture  of  whiskey.  I had  one  of  the 
fiercest  conflicts  of  my  life  in  an  attempt  to  rid  the 
town  of  its  saloons  and  wholesale  liquor  business. 
My  life  was  threatened  and  the  excitement  was 
intense.  I would  have  succeeded  in  the  endeavor 
but  for  the  treachery  of  church  members  of  the 
town  who  forsook  the  reform  at  the  moment  when 
success  was  in  sight.  The  following  three  years 
I spent  as  pastor  at  Gallatin  Station.  The  next 
year  I was  appointed  agent  for  the  Nashville  Col- 
lege for  Young  Ladies  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
the  next  two  years  I spent  as  pastor  of  Pulaski 
Station.  I was  pastor  the  next  two  years  of  Mc- 
Kendree  Church  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  Cod  wonder- 
fully blessed  me  on  these  charges,  and  I believe  I 
never  took  charge  of  a station  that  I did  not 
leave  it  far  in  advance  of  where  I found  it.  I well 
remember  that  my  two  years  at  McKendree 
Church  were  wonderfully  blessed  of  God.  The 
church  enjoyed  the  best  revival  that  it  had  had  in 
twenty  years,  and  our  aggregate  collections  for 
all  purposes  during  my  second  year  reached  the 
unprecedented  sum  of  about  thirty-six  thousand 
dollars.  Dr.  W.  P.  Harrison,  Editor  of  the  Meth- 
odist Review,  made  editorial  mention  of  McKen- 
dree’s  prosperity  that  year,  stating  that  only  one 
church,  as  I now  remember  it,  in  Universal  Meth- 
odism had  equalled  McKendree  that  year  in  mis- 
sionary offerings.  The  next  year  T was  made 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  East  Nashville  District. 
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It  was  unusual  for  any  pastor  to  remain  only  two 
years  in  MeKendree.  I came  very  near  being  re- 
moved during  my  first  year  for  there  was  consid- 
erable opposition  to  me  among  the  wealthy  offi- 
cials of  the  charge.  According  to  my  diagnosis  of 
the  church,  I believed  that  avarice  was  the  crying 
and  crowning  sin  of  that  church.  I levelled  my 
batteries  according  to  this  honest  conviction  and 
quite  a furor  was  raised,  confined  to  the  circles  of 
the  wealthy.  I organized  two  or  three  Sunday 
schools  in  the  neglected  factory  districts  and  be- 
gan planning  for  the  erection  of  two  or  three 
churches  in  these  districts.  Before  the  meeting 
of  Conference  in  the  fall,  Judge  Whitworth  waited 
on  me  as  the  appointee  of  the  Financial  Board  to 
notify  me  that  the  Board  had  met  and  by  formal 
action  had  decided  that  they  did  not  want  me  for 
another  year  at  MeKendree,  and  that  they  had  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  wait  on  Bishop  Keener  and 
request  him  to  remove  me.  The  Bishop  was  to  be 
in  Nashville  on  the  following  Sunday  on  his  way 
to  Conference.  I thanked  Judge  Whitworth  for 
his  information  and  told  him  that  it  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory  for  me  to  move,  that  I had 
never  in  my  ministerial  life  sought  to  obtain  or  to 
retain  an  appointment,  and  that  I should  not  lift 
the  weight  of  my  finger  personally  or  through  the 
mediation  of  friends  to  prevent  my  removal, 
which  declaration  I faithfully  kept.  I asked  the 
Judge,  as  a mere  matter  of  information,  two  ques- 
tions. First,  if  the  action  was  unanimous  on  the 
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part  of  the  Board.  He  replied  that  it  was  not, 
but  that  it  was  passed  by  a majority  vote.  I then 
asked  him  how  many  of  the  Board  were  present  at 
the  meeting,  and  asked  him  to  give  their  names. 
This  he  refused  to  do  at  first,  and  only  gave  them 
after  persistent  demand  on  my  part.  I wrote 
down  their  names  and  there  were  just  eleven  of 
them  in  number.  The  Board  was  composed  of 
over  forty  members.  McKendree  membership  at 
that  time  numbered  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty. 
Quite  a high-handed  procedure  for  this  small 
coterie  of  officials ! I did  and  said  nothing,  how- 
ever, to  frustrate  their  designs.  I was  unable  to 
reach  Bishop  Keener  to  request  him  to  preach  for 
me  on  Sunday  morning,  until  Saturday  night,  too 
late  to  insert  the  notice  in  Saturday  afternoon’s 
Banner ; I never  gave  my  announcements  to  the 
Sunday  morning  papers.  Bishop  Keener,  there- 
fore, preached  to  my  own  congregation,  the  only 
two  families  knowing  he  would  preach  being  my 
own  family  and  the  family  of  Mr.  Keith  where  the 
Bishop  was  entertained.  The  house  was  packed, 
many  were  standing  in  the  rear  and  down  the 
aisles  next  the  walls.  I was  told  afterward,  by  a 
brother  who  overseard  it  and  was  cognizant  of  all 
the  facts  in  the  case,  that  in  leaving  the  church 
that  morning  the  Bishop  got  between  two  breth- 
ren who  had  been  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
eleven  members  of  the  Board  and  had  been  com- 
missioned to  inform  him  of  their  action  and  urge 
my  removal,  and  said  to  them  as  they  walked 
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down  the  aisle : “I  shall  not  move  this  young  man 
one  inch,  and  you  need  not  say  another  word  to 
me  on  the  subject.  Nobody  knew  I was  to  preach 
here  today  and  I had  his  congregation.  It  would 
be  a grave  mistake  to  remove  any  young  man 
who  draws  this  number  of  people  in  a great  down- 
town city  church.”  He  accordingly  returned  me 
to  McKendree  for  another  year.  It  was  during 
the  second  year  that  I had  the  success  referred  to 
above  in  the  gracious  revival  and  in  building  the 
suburban  church  in  the  factory  district,  and  in 
raising  the  unprecedented  collection  of  thirty-six 
thousand  dollars  for  all  purposes.  The  opposition 
seemed  to  have  subsided  so  far  as  the  Board  and 
church  itself  were  concerned,  but  I was  removed 
that  fall  and  I fully  expected  it.  During  this  sec- 
ond year  at  McKendree  I preached  a sermon  on 
“Achanism  in  the  Church,”  in  which  I dwelt  not 
only  on  the  ravages  of  mammon  in  the  church 
membership,  but  also  on  the  undue  influence  of 
moneyed  men  in  the  matter  of  appointments  in  the 
different  conferences.  This  included  Episcopal 
administration.  I had  the  sermon  published  in 
the  St.  Louis  Christian  Advocate,  and  confidently 
expected  to  pay  the  penalty  for  the  sermon  in  my 
removal  from  McKendree.  Bishop  Keener  again 
presided  at  the  Conference  that  fall  and  did  re- 
move me  from  McKendree. 

I am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  record  that 
neither  this  nor  in  the  still  more  cyclonic  times 
which  immediately  succeeded  this  violent  alterna- 
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tion  in  the  matter  of  my  appointments,  did  I ever 
feel  the  least  acerbity  of  spirit.  I believe  there  is 
not  a man  living  or  dead  who  ever  heard  from  my 
lips  an  unkind  expression  concerning  the  appoint- 
ing power  on  account  of  this  change  from  the 
highest  to  a lower,  and  finally  to  the  lowest  range 
of  appointments  in  the  Conference.  The  sermon 
referred  to  above  was  the  first  public  criticism  I 
ever  made  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church.  In  the 
ten  years  following  the  preaching  of  this  sermon, 
amid  the  stormy  scenes  of  those  years  I was  thrust 
into  positions  where  I had  to  make  numerous  crit- 
icisms of  church  authorities.  I thank  God,  how- 
ever, that  I can  honestly  disavow  ever  having 
been  inspired  by  the  least  personal  feeling  against 
any  of  these  men  in  authority.  For  the  life  of  me 
I have  never  been  able  to  look  upon  men  except 
as  men.  I have  never  been  able  to  have  but  one 
line  by  which  to  measure  men ; the  line  of  de- 
markation  between  right  and  wrong.  Whether 
men  be  learned  or  unlearned,  rich  or  poor,  high 
in  authority  or  humble  menials,  whether  they  be 
hedged  about  with  lofty  authority  and  hold  in 
their  hands  great  patronage  and  enviable  digni- 
ties, or  whether  they  be  dependent  men  in  the 
humblest  spheres  of  life,  it  has  always  been  my 
nature  and  my  religion  to  measure  all  men  by  the 
solitary  plumb-line  of  right  and  wrong.  I have 
never  found  it  in  my  heart  to  condone  wrong  any 
more  quickly  in  the  lofty  than  in  the  low.  These 
accidental  or  incidental  pedestals  to  which  men 
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are  elevated  have  absolutely  no  more  effect  on  my 
convictions  as  to  the  moral  tone  of  their  personal 
or  official  acts  than  they  have  on  the  North  Star. 
They  have  as  little  effect  in  modifying-  what  I be- 
lieve to  be  merited  animadversion  of  the  wrongs 
of  those  occupying  those  dizzy  heights  as  the 
lowly  environments  of  the  opposite  class  have  in 
modifying  criticism  of  them.  If  there  be  any  dif- 
ference it  should  be  in  favor  of  the  lowly.  First, 
the  latter  from  their  very  position  would  do  far 
less  harm  by  official  malfeasance  or  personal  mis- 
conduct. Secondly,  they  are  really  less  qualified 
intelectually  and  by  experience  to  avoid  mistakes 
than  the  other  class. 

I have  examined  myself  very  carefully  along 
these  lines,  and  I do  not  believe  I am  guilty  of  ir- 
reverence. I am  equally  removed  from  hero  wor- 
ship as  from  irreverence.  I have  never  been  able 
to  believe  that  man  wras  made  to  fear  or  to  be 
feared.  The  one  leads  to  cowardice,  the  other  to 
tyranny — both  of  which  I equally  despise  with 
hearty  intensity.  Since  God  converted  me  in  child- 
hood I have  never  been  able  to  fear  anyone  but 
God.  I honor  and  reverence  men  only  as  I see 
reflected  in  them  the  image  of  God  in  those  beau- 
tiful traits  of  gentleness,  justice,  humility  and 
genuine  brotherliness.  A man  should  magnify  his 
office  and  not  the  office  the  man.  For  the  man 
whom  the  office  magnifies  I have  profound  pity,  to 
put  it  no  stronger. 


CHAPTER  V. 


A GLANCE  BACKWARD — PASTORAL  INCIDENTS. 

Looking  back  over  the  years  of  my  circuit  and 
station  life  in  the  Conference,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  seen  but  cause  for  gratitude  to  God  the  Father 
who  so  blessed  me  in  all  these  charges.  I never 
had  a church  that  He  did  not  visit  us  with  a gra- 
cious revival.  These  years  were  marked  by  nu- 
merous incidents  more  or  less  interesting,  some 
of  which  I here  relate. 

It  was  on  my  second  charge,  Montgomery  Cir- 
cuit, Stewart  County,  that  some  friends  conceived 
a pity  for  me  owing  to  the  fact  that  I would  re- 
ceive a trifle  over  two  hundred  dollars,  which 
would  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  myself 
and  family,  and  made  up  a school  and  tried  to 
prevail  upon  me  to  teach  it  at  fifty  dollars  per 
month.  I agreed  to  do  so,  and  quickly  found  that 
I had  made  a grievous  mistake;  that  I needed 
study  far  worse  than  money  and  I decided  that  it 
was  better  for  my  body  to  suffer  for  bread,  if 
necessary,  than  to  let  my  mind  suffer  for  infor- 
mation. With  this  burden  on  my  mind  I found 
that  I was  neglecting  both  the  school  and  circuit, 
and  especially  my  studies.  I accordingly  very 
quickly  gave  up  the  school  and  trusted  God  for 
my  material  supplies,  and  plunged  headlong  into 
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my  books  endeavoring  under  great  disadvantages 
to  make  up  unassisted  the  lack  of  earlier  advan- 
tages of  study  under  preceptors  in  a Theological 
School. 

It  was  during  this  year  that  my  father  died  in 
the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Most  of  his  life 
he  had  struggled  with  poverty,  hence  had  been  a 
hard  worker  at  his  trade,  which  was  that  of  a 
printer.  No  doubt  his  days  were  shortened  by  his 
excessive  work,  much  loss  of  sleep  and  other  hard- 
ships incident  to  his  life  of  struggle.  He  was 
characterized  chiefly  by  his  most  scrupulous  hon- 
esty, by  a quiet  almost  shrinking  demeanor,  by 
great  courage  and  clearness  of  conviction,  and 
singularly  enough,  by  great  taciturnity.  He 
thought  and  felt  with  tremendous  earnestness  and 
acted  with  marvelous  promptitude  and  courage, 
but  accompanied  it  all  with  the  fewest  possible 
words.  Stricken  with  paralysis  he  lingered  some 
six  or  eight  weeks,  and  finally  passed  peacefully 
to  his  reward. 

On  the  plan  of  the  Montgomery  Circuit  handed 
me  by  my  predecessor,  Brother  Wilson,  was  the 
suggestion  that  there  should  be  a Methodist  So- 
ciety formed,  and  a church  built  at  or  near  a place 
known  as  Long’s  School-house  about  midway  be- 
tween Asbury  Church — where  my  parsonage  was 
located — and  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  a distance  of 
some  sixteen  miles.  He  suggested  that  there 
ought  to  be  scattering  Methodists  enough  in  that 
territory,  fourteen  miles  long  by  ten  miles  wide 
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which  had  not  a church  within  it,  to  furnish  a 
nucleus  for  a Society.  I understood  him  to  mean 
that  this  territory  was  devoid  of  any  churches, 
but  found  he  meant  of  Methodist  churches.  I also 
assumed,  mistakenly,  that  he  had  done  some  pre- 
vious work  in  the  region  by  an  occasional  ap- 
pointment at  the  school-house,  and  supposed  nat- 
urally, which  was  also  a mistake,  that  there  was 
a more  or  less  general  impression  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  design  and  desire  of  forming  a Meth- 
odist Church  at  that  point.  Having  lived  all  my 
life  in  town,  I had  no  idea  of  the  time  required  to 
give  publicity  to  a country  appointment.  I ac- 
cordingly after  my  first  Sunday  at  Asbury 
Church,  at  the  close  of  my  sermon,  announced 
that  on  the  following  Sabbath  afternoon  at  three 
o’clock  I would  preach  at  Long’s  School-house, 
some  seven  or  eight  miles  distant.  The  following 
Sunday  I started  to  my  new  appointment  with 
visions  of  a great  enthusiasm  to  be  aroused  in  the 
new  church  enterprise — and  a handsome  new 
country  chapel  erected.  The  young  pastor’s 
heart,  I must  confess,  was  also  elated  at  the 
prospect  of  such  a splendid  addition  to  his  re- 
port at  the  forthcoming  annual  conference  of  a 
church  edifice  erected  in  one  year,  a task  I sup- 
posed would  be  easily  accomplished  in  such  a large 
and  long  neglected  scope  of  country.  I got  lost 
on  my  way  and  was  twenty  minutes  late  in  reach- 
ing the  place.  On  arriving  I found  the  little  room 
full  of  people,  the  singing,  led  by  a gentleman 
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whom  I took  to  be  the  leader  of  song.  Without 
a word  to  anybody  I drew  forth  my  Bible  and 
hymn  book  from  my  saddle-bags — read  a hymn, 
prayed  and  took  my  text  from  the  words,  “God  is 
no  respector  of  persons.”  I saw  an  expression  on 
the  faces  of  the  people,  especially  on  that  of  my 
supposed  song  leader,  which  I could  not  under- 
stand, but  mentally  credited  it  to  curiosity  and 
proceeded  to  flay  alive  Calvinism  and  all  cognate 
and  un-Methodist  heresies,  which  of  course,  I was 
better  able  to  do  as  a boy  preacher  than  ever 
afterwards.  I preached  the  most  Methodist  ser- 
mon of  which  I was  capable.  On  closing  I apolo- 
gized for  being  late,  and  announced  I would 
preach  there  regularly  the  first  Sunday  in  every 
month — that  all  members  of  the  church  present 
(meaning,  but  not  saying,  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church)  should  give  their  names  for  mem- 
bership in  a new  Methodist  Society  to  be  formed 
at  that  place,  and  proceeded  to  unfold  in  glowing 
colors  our  plan  for  erecting  a Methodist  Church 
at  that  point.  T expatiated  with  much  earnestness 
on  the  great  unoccupied  territory  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  stood,  utterly  neglected  by  the  Church, 
and  this  in  a rich  country,  and  in  an  hour’s  ride 
of  the  classic  city  of  Clarksville,  and  in  this  God- 
favored  country  and  in  the  blazing  light  of  our 
Christian  civilization.  With  paper  and  pencil  in 
hand  and  urgently  repeating  my  request  for 
names  I paused  for  response.  My  song  leader, 
who  had  become  exceedingly  restless  and  nervous 
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during  the  last  few  minutes,  broke  forth  in  vocif- 
erous vehemence  and  said:  “You  just  as  well 

stop,  Mr.  Stranger,  for  I want  to  tell  you  that 
everybody  in  this  house  is  Baptists  and  we  aint  a 
gwine  to  jine  you  neither.  This  is  my  appoint- 
ment and  these  are  my  folks.” 

Sudden  darkness  hung  like  a pall  over  my 
mental  machinery,  a perfect  avalanche  of 
thoughts  came  rushing  through  my  obscured 
mind,  and  the  only  refuge  I could  think  of  was  the 
benediction.  I hunted  up  my  song  leader,  who  I 
found  to  be  the  pastor  of  that  church,  and  who 
was  within  a minute  or  two  of  taking  his  text 
when  I entered  the  room.  He  had  a regular  ap- 
pointment at  this  place  and  he  and  his  people 
v’ere  doing  all  in  their  power  to  develop  the  terri- 
tory and  felt  keenly  therefore  the  sting  of  my  re- 
flection as  well  as  my  audacious  proposition  to 
scoop  a whole  Baptist  Church — pastor  and  all  in 
one  fell  act  of  forming  a Methodist  Society.  It 
turned  out  that  nobody  in  the  entire  neighborhood 
had  heard  of  my  appointment,  or  of  me.  After 
trying  to  placate  my  irate  brother  with  profuse 
apologies  and  explanations,  but  with  frail  success, 
I took  my  mournful  journey  back  to  the  parson- 
age “a  wdser  and  a sadder  man.”  Overwhelmed 
as  I was  with  confusion  and  embarrassment  I nat- 
urally dreaded  to  face  my  wdfe  to  whom  I had  for 
■weeks  earnestly  descanted  on  my  coming  triumph 
in  the  creation  of  a real  full-fledged  new  Method- 
ist Church  until  her  heart  and  mind  were  equally 
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inflamed  with  mine  over  the  prospect,  and 
she  waited  with  breathless  anxiety  my  return  to 
hear  a report  of  my  initial  step  toward  the  great 
project.  She  claims  (I  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
this)  that  I was  as  dumb  as  an  oyster,  seemed 
sick  and  depressed  and  went  off  for  a long  rest  on 
the  sofa.  With  wifely  loyalty  she  bided  her  time 
until  the  supper  hour  when  she  intended  begin- 
ning her  queries.  She  discovered,  however,  that 
I had  not  recovered,  and  a vague  suspicion  began 
to  grow  that  something  awful  had  happened. 
Whether  the  thoughts  of  my  sermon  had  been  too 
ponderous  on  the  august  occasion  for  my  frail 
physique  or  my  horse  had  run  away  and  it  ex- 
hausted me  to  check  him,  or  some  other  of  a thou- 
sand catastrophes  had  occurred,  she  could  not 
divine.  Amid  such  bewilderment  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  interrogatory  corkscrew  tactfully  and 
deftly  applied,  she  claims  it  took  her  two  solid 
weeks  to  find  out  the  facts  in  the  case. 

During  my  second  year  at  Springfield  Station 
I decided  to  transfer  to  California.  I wrote 
Bishop  Keener,  who  was  on  the  Coast  at  that  time, 
putting  myself  in  his  hands  for  a transfer  and 
sold  out  everything  and  got  in  shape  to  move  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  The  letter  miscarried  and  never 
reached  the  Bishop,  and  of  course,  I had  to  aban- 
don the  transfer.  I did  not  know  of  this  failure, 
however,  until  about  the  meeting  of  Conference. 
This  occasioned  some  expense  and  inconvenience, 
but  I was  returned  to  Springfield,  and  remained 
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two  years  longer.  I have  often  wondered  how 
changed  my  entire  life  and  career  might  have 
been  had  I carried  out  my  plans  of  transfer. 

At  the  first  stewards’  meeting  at  Gallatin, 
Station,  to  which  church  I went  from  Spring- 
field,  they  divided  out  the  membership  of  the 
church  into  lists  to  be  given  to  the  stewards,  on 
which  they  were  to  collect  quarterage.  They 
called  out  the  name  of  one  steward  whom  they 
said  would,  as  usual,  take  what  they  called  the 
“outside”  list.  I asked  them  what  they  meant  by 
the  “outside”  list.  They  replied  that  the  saloon- 
keepers and  even  gamblers  and  other  people  out- 
side of  the  church  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sub- 
scribing liberally  to  the  support  of  my  predeces- 
sors, and  that  Brother  H.,  called  the  “outside 
steward,”  had  been  in  the  habit  of  collecting  their 
contributions.  It  was  said  that  some  years  this 
“outside”  contribution  amounted  to  as  much  as 
one  hundred  dollars.  I informed  them  that  I 
could  not  accept  money  from  that  class  of  people 
on  my  salary,  and  that  if  I lived  to  see  the  Sunday 
morning  following  I would  make  it  difficult  for 
Brother  H.  to  collect  quarterage  from  these  par- 
ties. I preached  a sermon  on  the  following  Sun- 
day on  Gamblers  and  the  Liquor  Traffic,  and  there 
was  no  collection  of  tainted  money  in  the  salary 
during  my  pastorate. 

I found  the  church  building  in  Gallatin  incom- 
plete and  an  indebtedness  of  some  thirty-two  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  official  board  had  lost  heart, 
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and  did  not  believe  it  could  possibly  be  lifted. 
They  thought  they  had  undertaken  too  much  in 
trying  to  build  such  an  expensive  edifice.  They 
had  also  been  greatly  depleted  in  financial 
strength  by  the  removal  of  some  of  their  mem- 
bers. Worse  than  all  this,  a few  years  before  the 
church  had  suffered  inexpressibly  from  a nauseous 
scandal  involving  the  pastor  of  the  church.  I 
never  faced  a more  formidable  proposition  than 
in  taking  this  charge  under  these  embarrassing 
circumstances.  I determined,  however,  to  pay 
off  that  debt,  and  so  notified  the  board.  The 
brethren  tried  to  disuade  me  from  the  attempt, 
assuring  me  that  I was  bound  to  fail  and  that  the 
failure  would  stir  up  matters,  alarm  the  money 
lenders  who  held  the  mortgage  on  the  church 
property,  and  cause  a foreclosure  of  the  mortgage,* 
which  would  lose  them  their  church  building. 
They  were  very  earnest  in  their  protest  against 
my  undertaking  to  raise  the  debt.  They  can- 
vassed the  membership  roll,  and  allowed  the  ut- 
most for  each  member  which  they  believed  it 
would  be  possible  to  obtain,  and  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  one  thousand  dollars  would  be  the 
utmost  limit  of  what  I could  hope  to  raise.  I re- 
plied with  kindness,  but  great  firmness,  that  I 
should  make  the  endeavor  and  make  it  at  once,  be- 
ginning on  the  following  Sunday  morning,  and  if 
I failed  and  it  resulted  in  losing  the  church  prop- 
erty that  it  might  go.  To  be  brief,  I recall,  with 
gratitude  to  God  that  every  dollar  of  the  money 
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was  raised  and  the  mortgage  and  other  debts  dis- 
charged which  included  even  the  cost  of  the  lights 
and  fixtures  they  were  using,  and  the  insurance 
on  the  building.  Not  one  dollar  was  received  out- 
side of  Gallatin  and  vicinity.  When  on  the  sixth 
Sunday  from  the  time  I began  I was  able  to  an- 
nounce from  the  pulpit  the  liquidation  of  the  en- 
tire indebtedness  there  was  a shout  in  the  camp. 

The  year  following  my  pastorate  at  Gallatin 
Station  was  spent  partly  as  agent  for  the  Nash- 
ville College  for  Young  Ladies.  Over  my  earnest 
protest  Bishop  McTyeire  appointed  me  to  this 
agency,  the  duties  of  which  I discharged  for  about 
four  months,  and  demonstrated  the  impracticabil- 
ity of  the  end  desired,  and  which  I had  urged  at 
the  start.  I gave  up  the  appointment  at  the  end 
of  the  four  months  and  spent  the  balance  of  the 
year  in  evangelistic  work. 

It  was  during  this  year  that  I first  met  Sam 
Jones.  I heard  him  preach  at  Old  Tulip  Street 
Church,  East  Nashville,  on  his  way  to  hold  a 
meeting  in  Lebanon,  Tenn.  I went  to  Lebanon 
and  spent  two  or  three  days  in  his  meeting,  and 
joined  other  Nashville  parties  to  urge  him  to  hold 
a meeting  in  Nashville,  which  he  did  in  the  month 
of  May.  It  was  held  on  the  corner  of  Broad  and 
Spruce  Streets.  This  was  the  time  when  Brother 
Jones’  star  shot  to  the  zenith  and  his  reputation 
became  national.  A warm  friendship  sprang  up 
between  us.  I never  felt  a more  ardent  love  for 
any  man  than  for  this  peerless  prophet,  not  only 
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for  his  matchless  and  unique  gifts  but  for  his 
dauntless  courage,  his  zeal  and  his  uncompromis- 
ing warfare  against  every  foe  of  the  home,  the 
church  and  the  nation.  I held  him  in  high  admi- 
ration and  esteem.  I was  with  him  in  many  meet- 
ings. I was  several  times  in  his  home,  and  can 
truthfully  say  that  I never  knew  a man  of  truer 
heart  or  nobler  impulses.  Our  lives  met  on  much 
more  intimate  lines  a few  years  later  to  which 
reference  may  be  made  in  pages  to  follow. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1885  that  I was  assigned 
to  Pulaski  Station.  Two  happier  years  were  per- 
haps never  spent  by  a pastor  of  a people.  The 
most  memorable  feature  connected  with  my  pas- 
torate at  Pulaski  during  the  following  two  years 
was  the  prohibition  battle.  An  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution  to  prohibit  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicants  was  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Tennessee  in  1887.  Having  been  from 
childhood  opposed  to  liquor  and  in  favor  of  any- 
thing to  restrict  or  destroy  its  use  and  sale,  I 
threw  myself  into  this  campaign  with  the  utmost 
earnestness  of  which  I was  capable.  I made 
speeches  all  through  that  section  of  my  state  and 
in  many  other  places.  I had  several  debates  on 
the  question,  and  wrote  almost  weekly  articles  for 
many  of  the  papers  of  the  State  that  were  friendly 
to  the  amendment.  It  was  a hard  fought  battle, 
and  we  polled  a very  large  vote,  though  we  lacked 
a few  thousand  of  having  enough  to  carry  it,  or 
were  counted  out  by  the  Democratic  machinery  of 
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the  State  which  threw  all  its  influence  and  energy 
on  the  side  of  the  open  saloon  and  against  so- 
briety, decency  and  humanity.  This  campaign 
was  well  worth  the  time,  labor  and  money  it  cost 
the  prohibitionists.  This  memorable  campaign 
was  over  thirty  years  ago.  Though  long  delayed 
we  are  now  reaping  the  gracious  harvest  of  that 
seed  sowing  in  the  prohibition  achievements  made 
since.  We  now  have  nation-wide  prohibition. 

The  following  two  years  at  McKendree  Church 
were  years  of  hard  work.  My  immediate  prede- 
cessor was  Rev.  Warren  A.  Candler,  now  Bishop, 
who  was  a party  to  the  sensational  episode  known 
in  the  press  at  the  time  as  the  “Candler-Abbott” 
affair.  Pastor  Candler  was  dealing  one  of  his 
characteristic  herculean  blows  against  the  thea- 
tre, (he  never  dealt  one  amiss),  when  he  was 
publicly  interrupted  and  rudely  contradicted  by 
Emma  Abbott,  the  actress,  who  was  engaged  in 
the  city  at  the  time  at  the  most  fashionable  thea- 
tre. Dr.  D.  C.  Kelley,  at  the  time  Missionary  Sec- 
retary of  the  Church,  came  out  in  the  city  press 
in  an  anonymous  article  which  was  construed  as 
favoring  the  actress.  His  identity  becoming 
known  a perfect  convulsion  was  created  in  official 
circles,  and  indeed  throughout  the  church.  The 
situation  was,  therefore,  very  acute  in  McKendree 
Church,  some  of  the  McKendree  Official  Board  be- 
ing members  of  the  general  Mission  Board.  My 
pronounced  and  well  known  position  of  antipathy 
and  activity  against  the  theatre  and  all  forms  of 
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worldliness,  together  with  the  facts  just  related, 
rendered  many  people  solicitous  as  to  the  outcome 
of  my  appointment  to  McKendree.  I believe  it  can 
be  safely  said,  however,  that  there  followed  no 
embarrassment  and  no  hindrance  to  the  success 
of  the  pastorate  from  these  causes.  I was  en- 
abled by  the  help  of  God  and  with  judgment,  tact 
and  common  sense,  to  be  absolutely  true  to  ev- 
ery principle  of  right,  and  to  every  need  of  the 
Church  without  causing  or  suffering  any  embar- 
rassment from  the  local  irritating  conditions.  As 
the  published  minutes  of  the  Conference  will 
show,  the  greatest  pastoral  success  of  my  life  was 
accomplished  at  McKendree,  despite  the  adverse 
and  extremely  delicate  conditions  under  which  the 
work  was  undertaken. 

I had  many  friends  in  that  grand  old  church ; I 
have  not  space  to  mention  them  all  here.  Among 
them  I may  be  permitted  to  mention  Judge  Edwin 
H.  East  and  family.  The  Judge  was  my  unflinch- 
ing friend  to  the  day  of  his  death.  As  a teacher 
of  the  great  Bible  class  of  that  church  he  accom- 
plished a vast  deal  of  good.  He  was  a great  law- 
yer ; great  as  a Bible  scholar  and  teacher ; great 
in  the  sincerity  and  constancy  of  his  friendship, 
and  great  in  the  artlessness  and  simplicity  of  his 
manhood.  Among  my  warm  friends  there  was 
Dr.  Thomas  Menees  and  family,  for  whom  I en- 
tertained and  still  cherish  the  tenderest  memory. 
Sister  Sharp,  mother  of  Sister  Baxter,  and  Dr. 
Meenes,  and  daughter,  have  passed  over  the  river. 
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Then  there  were  the  Maddins,  including  Sister 
Connelly  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Dr.  Watkins, 
Jesse  Thomas  and  wife,  also  Isaac  Lytton  and 
family,  and  that  prince  of  givers,  Dr.  William 
Morrow  and  his  charming  family.  All  of  these 
and  many  others  I number  as  warm  personal 
friends,  and  for  them  I will  ever  have  the  tender- 
est  and  most  loving  memory.  Many  of  them  have 
passed  over  the  river  where  I hope  to  meet  them 
again. 

When  I was  changed  from  the  McKendree 
Church  to  the  East  Nashville  District,  it  involved 
a loss  for  me  in  salary  of  $2,200.00  per  year.  My 
friends,  who  were  hurt  at  my  removal,  determin- 
ed that  my  salary  on  the  District  should  be  the 
same  as  it  had  been  at  McKendree.  I was  waited 
upon  by  a prominent  member  of  the  church,  who 
informed  me  that  my  friends  had  made  up  the 
money,  and  that  his  check  would  be  mailed  to  me 
every  month  for  one-twelfth  of  the  twenty-two 
hundred  dollars.  I thanked  the  brother  most  pro- 
fusely, and  through  him  the  other  brethren  whom 
he  represented,  but  told  him  that  I hoped  they 
would  not  misunderstand  me  in  declining  their 
kind  and  magnanimous  offer.  First,  I assured 
him  that  I did  not  need  the  help,  as  the  district 
salary  would  support  me.  Second,  it  might  lead 
to,  or  be  considered  indicative  of  a spirit  of  di- 
vision in  Nashville  Methodist  circles,  which  I 
thought  would  be  unfortunate.  Third,  it  might  be 
unjust  to  my  successor  on  the  district  to  thus  ab- 
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normally  swell  the  district  salary  during  my  in- 
cumbency of  the  office  and  have  it  suddenly  re- 
duced upon  his  appointment  to  the  position.  It  is 
but  proper  to  say  that  this  touch  of  brotherliness 
and  kindly  sympathy — expressed  thus  in  such  un- 
mistakable terms,  touched  me  very  tenderly,  and 
I have  never  forgotten  those  dear  brethren  for 
their  generous  kindness.  Such  acts  brighten  any 
life,  but  stand  out  in  peculiar  radiance  upon  a 
life  so  storm-tossecl  as  has  been  fine. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


MY  WORK  FOR  PROHIBITION. 

I have  been  a life-long  antagonist  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  I have  fought  it  from  childhood.  When 
only  sixteen  years  of  age  I was  admitted  into 
membership  in  the  old  Sons  of  Temperance.  This 
was  by  special  dispensation,  as  I was  below  the 
age  required  for  membership  in  the  body.  My 
first  notable  work  for  the  cause  of  prohibition 
was  during  my  pastorate  at  my  first  station  in 
Springfield,  Tenn.,  which  covered  the  four  years 
from  1877  to  1881.  This  was  during  the  reign  of 
what  was  termed  the  Four-Mile  law  in  Tennessee. 
Under  this  law  whiskey  could  not  be  sold  within 
four  miles  of  a school,  except  in  incorporated 
towns  or  cities.  For  the  city  to  get  the  benefit  of 
this  law  it  had  only  to  surrender  its  charter. 
Towns  and  cities  all  over  the  state  were  surren- 
dering their  charters  in  order  to  banish  the  sa- 
loons from  their  midst.  I undertook  to  accom- 
plish this  for  Springfield.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  this  town  was  the  county  seat  of  Robertson 
county,  a county  noted  all  over  the  Nation  for  dis- 
tilleries and  the  manufacture  of  untold  millions 
of  gallons  of  certain  celebrated  brands  of  liquor. 
As  I now  remember  Springfield  had  seven  regis- 
tered wholesale  liquor  houses  and  about  a dozen 
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and  a half  licensed  saloons,  all  doing  a thriving 
business.  I preached  against  the  traffic  repeat- 
edly from  my  pulpit  and  delivered  addresses  on 
the  subject  and  circulated  a vast  amount  of  litera- 
ture. Finally,  I carried  around  a petition  in  order 
to  get  the  majority  of  the  town  to  sign  a paper 
requesting  the  legislature  to  abolish  the  charter 
of  the  town,  which  the  law  required  to  secure 
this  object. 

As  I expected,  this  action  excited  tremendous 
indignation  on  the  part  of  the  liquorites  and  their 
friends.  They  vainly  attempted  counter  peti- 
tions but  failed  to  get  enough  signers  to  overcome 
my  work.  They  resorted  to  intimidation  and  my 
life  was  frequently  threatened,  and  there  were 
dangerous  and  reckless  men  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness, one  of  whom  had  already  killed  a man  or 
two  by  assassination.  My  friends  grew  uneasy, 
but  I pressed  straight  forward  in  my  work,  and 
would  have  succeeded  in  banishing  the  entire 
traffic  from  the  town,  but  for  the  treachery  of 
one  of  my  leading  church  members.  I had  all 
along  feared  the  sincere  loyalty  of  this  man  for 
prohibition,  although  I had  his  name  on  my  peti- 
tion. There  was  a large  section  of  territory  im- 
mediately joining  but  outside  the  corporation  line, 
which  was  quite  densely  settled,  almost  entirely 
with  negroes  and  whiskey  dealers  and  their  em- 
ployees. It  had  often  been  attempted  to  bring 
this  territory  into  the  corporation,  but  such  ef- 
forts had  always  failed.  This  church  member 
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whose  loyalty  I suspected,  went  into  an  agreement 
with  the  liquorites  and  succeeded  in  getting  an 
election  called  by  the  city  council  on  the  admis- 
sion of  this  territory  into  the  corporation.  Of 
course,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  succeed  now,  as 
all  the  parties  in  this  section  were  against  prohibi- 
tion and  after  coming  into  the  corporation,  I 
would  have  to  get  a majority  of  them  on  my  peti- 
tion in  order  to  succeed  in  my  endeavor.  Very 
naturally  this  scheme  entirely  defeated  me,  and 
my  failure  was  due  to  the  treachery  of  one  of  my 
own  prominent  church  officials. 

Four  years  after  this  I was  sent  as  pastor  to 
Pulaski,  Tenn.  During  this  four  years,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  amend  the  State  Constitution, 
prohibiting  the  manufacture,  sale,  importation, 
or  exportation  of  intoxicants  within  the  State. 
This  was  perhaps  the  most  exciting  campaign  ev- 
er conducted  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  I was 
very  active  in  the  campaign,  speaking  at  many 
points  throughout  the  State,  especially  canvassing 
very  closely  that  section  of  the  State  in  which  I 
lived.  I circulated  an  immense  amount  of  litera- 
ture also,  and  wrote  regularly  for  scores  of  the 
papers  of  the  State  in  the  interest  of  prohibition. 
I had  several  debates  on  the  subject  also.  On  one 
occasion,  the  whiskey  headquarters  of  Nashville, 
sent  a prominent  attorney  from  Columbia,  Tenn., 
to  my  town,  who  was  to  make  an  address  in  the 
Court-house  on  a certain  day.  He  sent  word  to 
the  prohibition  committee  at  Pulaski,  requesting 
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them  to  appoint  someone  to  divide  time  with  him 
in  answer  to  his  speeches.  They  came  to  me  to 
do  this,  which  request  I gladly  agreed  to  fulfill. 

I was  greatly  amused  at  my  opponent’s  speech. 
He  rambled  about  considerably,  evidencing  clear- 
ly to  my  mind  that  he  was  very  meagerly  inform- 
ed on  the  subject  and  was  simply  saying  his  piece 
to  get  the  fat  fee  which  the  liquorites  paid  their 
henchmen  for  their  work.  In  closing  his  speech 
he  said  something  like  the  following:  “Now  I 

shall  agree  with  my  reverend  friend  in  most  that 
he  will  say  on  this  subject  for  he  will  deliver  you 
a nice  pious  little  talk  on  temperance.  I now 
agree  writh  him  in  advance  that  men  ought  to  be 
temperate  in  all  things.  They  should  use  and 
not  abuse  this  good  creature,  alcohol,  which  God 
has  given  us.  But  mark  you,  fellow  citizens,  this 
young  preacher  will  utterly  ignore  the  question 
of  prohibition  in  its  great  and  grave  economic 
phases,  and  especially  that  most  important  of  all 
questions,  the  constitutionality  of  prohibition.” 

I was  glad  the  lawyer  said  this,  for  if  I had 
ever  studied  any  question  I had  studied  prohibi- 
tion, and  especially  its  economic  and  constitution- 
al phases.  I had  spoken  all  over  the  State  on 
these  phases  of  the  subject,  especially.  So  in  my 
speech  I dwelt  wholly  on  these  phases,  shattering 
the  miserable  taxation  plea,  the  whiskey  advo- 
cates had  always  made  and  showing  that  prohi- 
bition would  be  the  wisest  economic  measure  the 
State  had  ever  adopted.  I also  proved  from  nu- 
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merous  decisions  of  the  higher  courts  and  a line 
of  unquestionable  legal  proof  that  the  amendment 
was  wholly  constitutional  and  violated  that  sacred 
instrument  in  no  single  feature  or  degree.  I was 
unusually  free  and  happy  in  my  delivery  on  this 
particular  occasion  and  really  think  I made  the 
best  speech  I had  ever  made  on  the  subject.  The 
court-room  was  crowded  to  its  capacity.  The  au- 
dience interrupted  me  repeatedly  with  vociferous 
applause,  and  at  the  close  of  my  speech,  broke 
out  into  a tumult  of  hand  clapping  and  rejoicing, 
and  gave  me  an  ovation  before  leaving  the  room. 
All  this  seemed  to  utterly  overwhelm  my  oppo- 
nent. He  was  entitled  to  a thirty  minute  answer 
to  my  speech,  and  numerous  calls  were  made  from 
the  audience  for  his  rejoinder,  these  calls  were 
really  made  jestingly,  but  the  gentleman  from 
Columbia  declined  utterly  another  attempt  at 
speaking.  Nervously  jerking  out  his  watch,  he 
glanced  over  the  audience  and  said,  “It  is  need- 
less for  me  to  say  more  than  I have  said,  I’ve  got 
to  catch  that  train  for  home,”  and  he  broke  for 
the  door  to  make  it  to  the  depot  to  catch  his 
train,  which  was  more  than  two  hours  from  due. 
This  increased  the  excitement  of  the  crowd  who 
yelled  and  screamed  at  him  as  he  made  across  the 
square  for  the  depot. 

I had  the  honor  of  the  acquaintance  and  per- 
sonal friendship  of  a woman  whom  I regarded 
as  the  greatest  prohibition  worker  that  the  Nation 
ever  produced.  I refer  to  Frances  E.  Willard.  I 
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treasure  autographed  letters  I have  received 
from  her,  as  well  as  numerous  addresses  I heard 
her  make.  I have  a lively  recollection  of  an  ad- 
dress she  made  in  my  own  pulpit,  while  I was 
pastor  of  McKendree  Church,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Calling  on  her  at  Judge  East’s  residence  where 
she  was  entertained  a day  or  two  before  the  Sun- 
day, I invited  her  to  occupy  my  pulpit  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  night.  I well  remember  the  surprised 
look  on  her  face,  which  bespoke  an  incredulous 
frame  of  mind  on  her  part  as  to  whether  I under- 
stood fully  the  gravity  of  the  request  I was  mak- 
ing or  really  meant  just  what  I said.  Interpreting 
her  look  thus,  I said  quickly,  “Yes,  I make  the  re- 
quest in  good  faith  and  really  want  you  to  occupy 
my  pulpit,  I understand  fully  what  I am  doing. 
I appreciate  fully  however,  your  delicacy  and 
kindness  of  consideration.”  She  readily  consent- 
ed. She  knew  as  well  as  I did,  the  opposition  to 
the  use  of  the  Church  auditorium  for  such  a pur- 
pose, as  well  as  to  herself,  a woman,  occupying 
the  pulpit,  for  there  was  intense  objection  on  the 
part  of  many.  She  delivered  a wonderful  address, 
masterful  in  conception,  in  scope,  in  fervid  inten- 
sity, in  the  highest  form  of  eloquence,  in  lucid, 
forceful  logic,  and  in  every  lineament  and  phase 
of  true  sacred  oratory.  I had  introduced  her  to 
audiences  of  six  or  eight  thousand  in  the  City  of 
Nashville,  but  never  heard  her  excel  this  address 
delivered  in  my  pulpit.  On  Monday  morning 
after  she  spoke  for  me  on  Sunday  night,  I met 
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one  of  my  leading  officials  in  the  Methodist  Pub- 
lishing House,  who  was  one  of  the  bitterest  oppo- 
nents to  women  speaking  in  public,  and  especially 

to  Miss  Willard.  I said  to  him,  “Brother  P , 

how  did  you  like  the  address  last  night?”  He  re- 
plied, with  a feigned  frown  on  his  face,  “I  have 
one  serious  and  insuperable  objection  to  your 
speaker  last  night.”  “Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
state  it,”  I asked.  He  replied,  “She  rips  up  a 
man’s  convictions  too  ruthlessly  to  suit  me.”  My 
answer  was,  “Thank  the  Lord  for  another  conver- 
sion.” Miss  Willard  and  I enjoyed  a hearty  laugh 
over  this  incident  when  1 related  it  to  her. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  late  years,  having 
entered  into  the  labors  of  Miss  Willard  and  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  countless  other  workers  and 
agencies,  who  accomplished  the  agitation,  and  ed- 
ucation of  sentiment  needed,  have  carried  on  the 
work  to  a glorious  consummation  in  nation-wide 
prohibition.  I have  not  been  actively  engaged 
with  the  Anti-Saloon  people,  because  of  my  in- 
creased age  and  a multitude  of  official  duties  which 
prevented.  My  heart  has  been  with  them  how- 
ever, in  all  their  work.  I exult  today  in  the  pros- 
pect of  a nation  forever  rid  of  the  infamy  of  an 
open  saloon  by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Na- 
tional Constitutional  amendment.  And  I hope  to 
live  to  see  a world  similarly  rid  of  the  same  hate- 
ful octopus. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PERSONAL  TRIBUTES. 

MY  WIFE. 

I believe  in  conferring  flowers  during  life  and 
not  waiting  for  the  burial  casket.  So  here  I wish 
to  speak  of  my  dear  wife — Lula  Plummer  Haynes. 

On  Sept.  25,  1873  we  were  married  in  Frank- 
lin, Term.,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Burr,  in  the  Methodist 
Church  there,  of  which  church  her  father,  Dr. 
James  R.  Plummer  was  pastor.  For  forty-seven 
years  we  have  walked  together  in  sweetest  love 
and  joy.  Mine  has  been  a stormy  life  as  these 
pages  will  show,  but  she  has  stood  inflexibly  true 
and  steadfast  in  her  love  and  loyalty  and  unbrok- 
en patience.  Every  shaft  levelled  at  me  has  nat- 
urally hit  her  more  refined  and  sensitive  nature 
hardest.  Never  one  syllable  of  dissent  or  murmur 
has  been  heard  from  her  lips.  She  stood  heroical- 
ly by  and  saw  our  last  penny  go,  in  a fruitless  en- 
deavor to  reform  a hopeless  ecclesiasticism  of 
flagrant  evils  and  injustice.  After  the  dear  old 
home  which  her  patrimony  helped  to  buy  and  in 
which  we  had  reared  our  nine  children  had  been 
sold,  she  walked  out  homeless,  under  the  stars,  the 
same  sweet,  devoted,  uncomplaining  little  wife  she 
had  been  through  the  sweep  of  years,  repeating 
Ruth’s  words  which  formed  her  response  when 
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first  I sought  her  hand  in  marriage,  “Where  thou 
goest  I will  go.  Thy  God  shall  be  my  God,  and 
thy  people,  my  people.” 

If  ever  there  was  a heroine,  my  dear  wife  is 
one.  As  brave  and  true  as  Joan  of  Arc,  as  pa- 
tient, tender  and  self-sacrificing  in  devotion  to 
the  good  of  others,  as  Florence  Nightingale.  She 
was  as  patient  and  happy  under  clouds  and  temp- 
ests as  when  she  was  the  wife  of  the  pastor  of 
rich  city  churches  who  was  favored  and  honored 
in  every  possible  way  by  his  ecclesiastical  com- 
peers. 

My  love  for  her  has  deepened  with  the  years. 
It  increases  with  the  elements  of  reverence  and 
veneration  and  devotion,  and  I must  have  a care 
that  it  does  not  reach  adoration. 

She  has  been  and  is,  my  strength,  my  joy,  my 
star  of  light  and  hope  and  my  inspiration  and  true 
help-mate  in  ten  thousand  ways.  Wise  in  counsel, 
tender  and  gentle  as  an  angel  in  tone  and  charac- 
ter, a Spartan  in  heroic  endurance  under  injus- 
tice, outrage  and  calumny  heaped  upon  my  head, 
she  has  persistently  refused  to  return  ought  but 
Christlike  pity  and  forgiveness  and  stands  today 
an  exemplar  of  that  transfiguring  trinity  of 

Faith,  Hope  and  Charity.  I close  with  these  words : 

“I  do  not  dream  or  think  on  love, 

Without  a thought  of  you ; 

Nor  yet  have  dreamed  of  realms  above 
That  you  were  not  in  view. 
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The  best  that  life  has  brought  me 
In  equipoise  and  strength; 

In  all  I am  or  hope  to  be, 

Through  life’s  redundant  length 
1 see  adown  the  vanished  years 
Your  love  has  shaped  my  course 
And  to  a better  land  still  steers 
My  bark — by  love’s  recourse. 

So, — whether  life  seems  short  or  long 
Your  face  is  still  in  view, 

And  every  day  has  brought  a song, 

A paean  of  praise  for  you.” 

L.  P.  BROWN. 

I have  just  returned  from  a week’s  visit  to 
the  home  of  L.  P.  Brown,  Meridian,  Miss.  I have 
often  visited  his  home  and  had  him  in  my  home 
for  weeks  at  a time  during  the  past  thirty  years. 
His  home  is  like  heaven  to  me.  It  is  truly  a holy 
home.  It  was  during  the  early  days  of  my  Edi- 
torship of  the  Tennessee  Methodist,  that  I first 
became  acquainted  with  this  elect  man  of  God. 
He  was  a staunch  friend  and  supporter  of  the 
paper  and  during  all  this  long  period  of  time  he 
has  continued  my  steadfast  friend.  He  is  the 
most  remarkable  man  I have  ever  known.  He  is 
the  only  man  I have  known  who  fully  meets  all 
the  requirements  of  a real,  genuine  man.  My  con- 
ceptions of  such  a man  were  outlined  in  an- 
other chapter  of  this  volume,  and  Lincoln  P. 
Brown  absolutely  fills  the  bill  as  outlined  in  that 
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chapter.  He  is  a high-born  man,  the  finest 
strains  of  blood  which  distinguish  the  very  finest 
families  in  the  Old  South,  coursing  his  veins.  As 
gentle  as  a woman,  Johannean  in  the  tenderness 
and  depths  of  nobility  of  a great  soul,  he  is  yet 
brave  as  Julius  Caisar,  and  possesses  the  spirit  of 
a martyr  in  every  issue  that  meets  him  where 
principle  or  manhood  is  involved.  His  mental 
gifts  are  of  a very  high  order;  he  penetrates  to 
the  uttermost  of  a proposition  at  a glance  and 
grasps  all  the  collateral  features  of  it  with  a 
compass  and  an  accuracy  truly  astounding.  His 
conclusions,  though  quickly  reached,  are  always 
with  unerring  wisdom,  discretion  and  the  highest 
judicial  fairness.  So  much  of  the  man  naturally. 

Early  in  life  he  gave  himself  to  God  and  grew 
to  maturity  a stalwart  Christian  man.  Later  he 
sought  and  obtained  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  for  a third  of  a century  has  carried 
that  divine  Blesser  in  his  heart  giving  a calm  in- 
ward joy,  strength  and  victory  to  his  character, 
and  irradiating  his  life  with  an  influence  and  a 
fruitage  unparalleled  in  the  life  of  any  single  in- 
dividual I have  ever  known.  Multiplied  thousands 
have  been  brought  to  Christ  through  his  personal, 
private,  or  public  ministrations.  It  is  a common 
thing  for  telegrams  or  letters  to  reach  him  from 
all  parts  of  our  Republic,  from  people  who  desire 
spiritual  counsel  and  help,  often  notifying  him 
that  on  such  a day  the  parties  would  be  at  his 
home  in  Meridian,  Miss.,  for  prayer.  Countless 
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have  been  the  times  when  in  his  Peniel  he  has 
knelt  with  such  persons  in  prayer  and  had  the  joy 
of  seeing  them  beautifully  converted  or  sanctified. 

Prominent  Christian  workers,  preachers  and 
laymen  in  visiting  Meridian  for  Christian  work, 
and  while  being  entertained  in  his  home,  have 
silently  come  under  conviction  for  sanctification 
and  soliciting  his  prayerful  help,  without  his  ever 
having  made  an  overt  act  to  influence  them,  have 
been  brought  into  the  sweet  experience  of  perfect 
love. 

On  one  occasion  when  the  memory  of  recon- 
struction days  were  fresh  and  bitter  in  the  South, 
Bishop  Mallalieu  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  spent  a 
week  as  his  guest  in  Meridian  while  visiting  the 
city  on  his  Episcopal  rounds.  Two  years  after 
this  the  Bishop  one  day  walked  into  Brother 
Brown’s  business  house  in  Meridian  and  said  to 
him,  “I  have  thirty  minutes  of  time  between 
trains  and  have  used  it  to  come  to  see  you.  Two 
years  ago  I spent  a week  in  your  home,  and 
though  never  approached  on  the  subject  of  sancti- 
fication in  your  home,  I felt  the  silent  charm  and 
divine  potency  of  that  beautiful  grace  as  exem- 
plified in  your  sweet  home  and  left  there  under 
profound  conviction  for  the  blessing.  I never 
paused  until  I had  gone  down  on  my  knees  and 
paid  the  price  and  obtained  this  gracious  experi- 
ence of  entire  sanctification.  Since  obtaining  the 
blessing  I have  written  this  book,  which  I present 
to  you  in  love,”  and  he  handed  him  a copy  of  his 
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‘‘The  Fullness  of  the  Blessing  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.”  I could  give  numbers  of  names  of  prom- 
inent preachers  and  laymen  who  have  similar  ex- 
periences. Time  would  fail  me  to  give  the  names 
and  particulars  where  through  his  prayers  peo- 
ple have  been  healed  and  rescued  from  the  very 
jaws  of  death.  One  of  the  most  famous  evangel- 
ists of  today,  traveling  all  over  the  United  States 
in  the  most  successful  revival  work,  years  ago  was 
seized  with  that  dreadful  Brights  disease.  He 
was  pronounced  by  the  most  eminent  physicians 
in  the  country  to  be  in  the  last  stages  of  that  dis- 
ease, and  without  any  possible  hope  of  recovery. 
He  visited  Brother  Brown  at  his  home  and  he 
prayed  for  him  in  his  simple,  brief  way,  and  the 
evangelist  was  entirely  healed.  He  never  holds 
a meeting  that  he  does  not  relate  this  experience, 
expressing  his  joy  and  gratitude  to  Brother 
Brown  for  his  kindly  ministrations.  It  is  proper 
to  add  that  he  does  this  against  the  earnest  pro- 
test of  Brother  Brown  who  has  often  begged  him 
not  to  use  his  name  in  connection  with  his  healing. 

I could  fill  pages  with  such  recitals  but  content 
myself  with  a few  words  on  the  marvelous  spir- 
itual discernment  which  God  has  given  this  dis- 
tinguished servant  of  His.  I never  knew  a man 
who  could  read  character  as  he  can.  An  illustra- 
tion or  two  will  suffice  to  give  my  meaning.  They 
could  be  multiplied  by  the  score. 

On  one  occasion  Brother  Brown  was  assisting 
me  in  a meeting,  in  a city  of  the  South  where  I 
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was  pastor  of  a large  church.  The  Lord  gave  us 
a most  remarkable  meeting — the  most  remarka- 
ble and  fruitful  I have  ever  had  in  all  my  experi- 
ence. One  night  he  was  approached,  after  the 
service,  but  while  many  lingered  about  the  altar, 
by  a prominent  citizen  of  the  place  who  asked  if 
he  might  have  an  interview  in  one  of  the  small 
rooms  in  the  rear  of  the  auditorium.  Going  to  the 
room  mentioned,  they  took  seats  and  were  alone. 
This  prominent  citizen  told  him  that  he  was  con- 
fused in  his  theology  on  the  subject  of  holiness; 
that  he  could  not  agree  perfectly  with  certain 
phases  of  the  doctrine  as  enunciated  by  the  party 
who  was  doing  the  main  preaching  in  the  meet- 
ing ; but  that  he  liked  Brother  Brown’s  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject  much  better  so  far  as  he  had 
heard  him.  He  went  further  and  explained  cer- 
tain of  his  perplexities.  Brother  Brown  told  him 
“We  had  better  seek  help  of  the  Lord  first,  broth- 
er. Suppose  we  pray.”  They  both  knelt,  Brother 
Brown  telling  him  to  pray  first.  Brown  kept  his 
eyes  open,  scanning  him  narrowly,  with  his  heart 
lifted  in  silent  prayer.  Finally,  he  reached  his 
hand  and  touched  the  man’s  shoulder  and  said, 
“Brother,  you  need  not  pray  any  more.  That  is 
enough.”  Then  looking  him  square  in  the  eyes 
he  said  to  him,  “Do  you  think  for  a moment  that 
God  is  going  to  let  you  fool  me?  Brother,  you 
are  not  perplexed  in  your  theology,  sin  is  your 
trouble,  you  are  a guilty  man,  you  need  confes- 
sion and  it  strikes  me  very  much  as  if  not  only 
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sins,  but  crimes,  stand  in  your  way.”  The  man 
grew  excited  and  for  a moment  begun  as  if  to 
deny  the  charge,  but  finally  broke  down  and  wept 
and  confessed. 

It  developed  in  his  confession  that  in  trying 
to  conduct  a college  in  the  city  he  had  financial 
reverses  and  failed  utterly  to  make  it  pay  expens- 
es much  less  a profit.  In  his  extremity  he  had 
twice  attempted  to  burn  the  building,  but  failed 
to  succeed.  In  confusion  and  humiliation  he  gave 
the  gruesome  details  and  said  “I  am  a criminal 
and  deserve  the  penitentiary.” 

I will  have  to  desist,  I had  intended  giving  in 
detail  one  more  case  where  he  was  approached 
by  a man  who  sought  his  aid  in  securing  a home 
for  a newborn  babe  of  a near  kinswoman  of  his 
who  had  been  ruined  by  a man.  This  man  talking 
to  Brown  claimed  to  be  on  his  way  to  find  the 
seducer  and  kill  him.  Brother  Brown  invited  him 
to  prayer  and  made  him  pray  first.  Studying  him 
closely  as  he  blundered  along  in  his  prayer,  he 
suddenly  stopped  him  and  said,  “That  will  do. 
You  can’t  deceive  me  my  brother,  you  are  a guilty 
man,  you  are  the  father  of  that  child  and  have 
ruined  your  niece.”  The  man  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  seized  a chair  and  threatened  to  brain  Brown 
with  it.  Remaining  on  his  knees  Brown  looked 
up  and  said  quietly,  “You’ll  not  touch  me  with 
that  chair,  I am  in  no  danger,  go  to  the  father  of 
that  girl  and  confess  your  crime,  and  settle  it  the 
best  way  you  can.”  Finally  the  man  broke  down 
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and  confessed  the  whole  thing.  He  was  guilty  of 
one  of  the  most  dastardly  crimes  that  a mortal 
can  be  guilty  of. 

This  humble  layman’s  life  for  thirty  years  has 
been  filled  and  crowded  with  just  such  miraculous 
scenes  as  the  above,  together  with  numberless 
cases  of  conversions  and  sanctifications  and  heal- 
ings in  answer  to  his  prayers.  We  doubt  if  there 
is  a minister  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  who  has 
been  during  the  last  thirty  years  the  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  God,  of  one  tithe  of  the  fruitage 
that  has  marked  the  career  of  this  Methodist  lay- 
man and  holiness  man. 

After  all  this,  it  becomes  proper  to  add,  that 
this  wonderful  little  man  is  distinguished  most 
of  all,  by  the  profoundest  meekness  and  humili- 
ty. This  spirit  of  utter  self-abasement  gives  a 
halo  of  sweetness  to  his  personality.  He  moves 
about,  a spiritual  dynamo,  but  so  unostentatiously 
and  noiselessly  that  you  would  never  take  him 
for  ought  but  the  most  ordinary  of  business  men. 

His  wife  is  a true  help-meet  to  him  and  has 
ever  been  such  from  their  marriage  day.  God 
gave  him  the  very  woman  he  needed  to  make  the 
man  he  has  made. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  SECOND  COMING. 

My  life  would  not  be  complete  without  relat- 
ing my  experience  of  coming  to  the  espousal  of 
this  “Blessed  Hope,”  and  of  what  it  has  done  for 
me.  I am  an  ardent  believer  in  the  pre-millennial 
second  coming  of  our  Lord.  I shall  make  no  argu- 
ment here.  What  I write  will  be  more  in  the  na- 
ture of  a testimony. 

Several  things  conduced  to  turn  my  thought  to 
this  subject  quite  awhile  after  my  sanctifica- 
tion. My  sad  experience  with  an  ecclesiasticism, 
love  for  which  was  my  inheritance  and  a devout 
practice  for  some  forty  years,  was  one  of  these 
influences.  I venerated  my  Church  and  her  min- 
istry, and  knelt  at  her  altars  feeling  they  were  the 
sacredest  shrines  to  be  found  in  the  universe.  A 
minister  or  an  official  in  her  communion,  I had 
been  taught  to  revere  as  a paragon  of  purity  and 
unimpeachable  sanctity.  Mortal  tongue  or  pen 
cannot  portray  the  harrowing  emotions  of  disap- 
pointment and  grief  of  which  I was  made  the  sub- 
ject when  brought  to  the  rude  discovery  that  the 
Southern  Methodist  Church,  through  her  high 
officiary,  was  capable  of  the  gross  injustice  to,  and 
violation  of,  every  brotherly  instinct  and  every 
constitutional  safeguard  thrown  around  preaeh- 
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ers’  rights  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Church. 
This  I had  witnessed  flagrantly  done  time  and 
again.  These  sad  emotions  were  deepened  when 
I discovered  the  shamelessness  and  gross  incon- 
sistency with  which  Methodism’s  leaders  would 
betray  and  repudiate  the  very  fundamental  doc- 
trine and  experience  on  which  the  Church  was 
founded  and  nurtured  by  Wesley  and  his  co-la- 
borers  and  followers.  These  emotions  were  still 
more  profoundly  disturbed  when  I discovered  that 
the  great  General  Conference,  the  Supreme  legist 
lative  body  of  the  Church,  would  so  far  forget  the 
decalogue  and  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  as  well  as 
the  dictates  of  self-respect  and  a delicate  regard 
for  that  spotless  integrity  and  cleanness  of  hands 
of  those  who  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord,  as  to 
condone  an  assault  on  the  decalogue  such  as  was 
made  by  her  book  agents  in  their  deceptive  meth- 
ods of  collecting  the  church  war-claim  against 
the  United  States  Government,  a history  of  which 
will  appear  in  the  following  chapters. 

All  this  saddened  me,  and  led  me  to  deep  and 
prolonged  reflection,  and  to  a much  broader  and 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  status  and  trend 
of  all  the  great  churches  of  the  land.  Amid  the 
perturbation  and  reflections  anent  these  perplex- 
ing problems,  and  after  having  received  the  light 
and  joy  of  perfect  love,  I was  led  to  a still  more 
serious  study  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  by 
reading  Blacksctone’s  “Jesus  is  Coming.”  This 
book  profoundly  impressed  me  and  led  to  still 
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further  investigation  of  the  subject.  I had  in- 
herited post-millennial  belief  as  part  of  my  very 
being  and  religious  fabric.  Hence,  my  studies  at 
first  confounded  me.  Finally,  I was  led  to  a sin- 
cere and  absolute  espousal  of  the  pre-millennial 
personal  return  of  Christ  to  reign  in  righteous- 
ness. 

This  “Bessed  Hope,”  it  seemed  to  me,  was  a 
natural  and  scriptural  companion  truth  to  that  of 
holiness — holiness  preparing  for  His  second  com- 
ing. There  seemed  then,  and  still  seems,  a fit- 
ness and  comeliness  in  their  companionship  as 
scripture  places  them.  "Every  man  that  hath 
this  hope  in  him  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is 
pure.”  This  glad  truth  saved  me  from  utter  and 
hopeless  despair.  Taught  from  childhood  that 
the  Church  was  gradually  to  overspread  the  earth 
with  salvation  until  all  mankind  were  saved,  and 
that  then  the  millennium  would  come,  I plainly 
saw  that  such  was  not  being  done.  I found  that 
the  heathen  and  Mohammedan  populations  were 
increasing  numerically  more  than  seventy  times 
as  fast  as  that  of  the  converts  to  Christianity, 
even  during  this  present  century  of  marvelous 
Christian  missionary  activity.  I saw  that  mili- 
tarism lived  and  grew  not  only  in  spirit,  but  in 
ferocity  and  devilish  refinements  for  human 
butchery  and  death.  I saw  from  a thousand  facts 
all  around  me  that  there  was  not  in  any  sense 
anywhere  to  be  seen,  any  gradual  general  ameli- 
oriation  or  betterment  of  human  conditions.  Hu- 
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man  beings  were  still  starving  and  freezing  to 
death  by  the  thousands  in  the  great  cities  of  our 
own  country,  in  a land  of  plethoric  purse,  bound- 
less resources,  and  millions  of  food-stuffs  to  ship 
abroad  to  other  nations. 

Looking  upon  the  Romish  Church,  the  most 
powerful,  by  far  the  most  numerous,  the  richest 
and  the  most  autocratic  ecclesiasticism  of  all  the 
world  and  all  the  ages,  and  then  upon  the  scores 
of  other  great  denominations  of  the  world  I saw 
that  all  of  them  were  overrun  with  worldliness, 
pride  and  carnality,  and  were  conducted  very  oft- 
en by  self-seeking  ambitious  hierarchies.  Look- 
ing into  this  writhing,  hopeless  human  vortex  and 
seeing  that  boasted  Christendom  was  ecclesias- 
tical, formal,  worldly,  proud  and  fallen,  my  heart 
would  have  sunk  in  despair  had  I not  caught  sight 
of  this  “Blessed  Hope”  of  His  glorious  appearing. 

This  blessed  truth  came  to  me  in  the  sense  of 
a new  experience.  God  seemed  in  mercy  to  bring 
it  to  my  tried  and  tired  heart  as  a balm  and  a 
blessing  of  hope,  courage  and  strength.  It  thus 
not  only  comforted  and  rested  and  refreshed  me, 
but  it  proved  such  a resolvent  of  intellectual  diffi- 
culties1. It  gave  sweet  mental  rest  and  quietude, 
while  it  gave  great  elation  of  spirit  and  wonder- 
fully nerved  hope  in  the  heart. 

Not  only  so  but  my  experience  of  this  precious 
truth  stirred  me  to  greater  compassion  for  sin- 
ners slumbering  in  the  power  of  the  wicked  one, 
than  I had  hitherto  felt.  It  became  with  me  a 
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longing  to  do  my  utmost  for  the  Lord  in  rescuing 
the  lost  while  He  tarried. 

This  experience  of  the  second  coming  also 
broadened  my  vision  of  God  and  His  infinite  wis- 
dom in  His  marvelous  Plan  of  the  Ages,  the  out- 
lines of  which  plan  grew  plainer  to  view  and  more 
assuring  and  enrapturing  to  faith  as  I studied  it. 

It  did  another  thing  for  me,  for  which  I will 
thank  God  to  my  dying  day.  I always  believed  in 
the  Bible  and  loved  and  studied  it  in  a sense,  but 
not  with  the  delight  and  the  satisfying  results 
and  the  comprehension  of  its  meaning  which  I 
always  desired,  and  wondered  I could  not  realize 
in  its  study.  This  precious  truth  of  the  second 
coming  made  the  Bible  the  great  passion  of  my 
soul.  I love  it  with  a depth  and  an  intensity  and 
see  in  it  a sweep  of  beauty  and  significance  which 
was  utterly  foreign  to  my  experience  in  its  study 
before.  It  is  a transcendant  truth  that  holiness 
and  the  second  coming  do  actually  give  a man 
an  absolutely  newT  Bible.  If  we  add  the  Jew  to 
these  two,  and  complete  the  trinity,  we  have  three 
keys  which  practically  will  unlock  the  whole  of 
the  Bible  and  make  it  luminous,  plain  and  majes- 
tic. These  three  keys,  Holiness,  the  Second  Com- 
ing, and  the  Jew,  will  unlock  this  book,  reveal  its 
secrets,  and  illustrate  and  imbed  its  precious 
truths  in  the  human  soul.  When  we  speak  of  the 
Jew  we  mean,  the  Jew  as  he  was,  as  he  is,  and  as 
he  is  to  be. 

This  precious  experience  of  the  Second  Com- 
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ing  calms  my  soul,  refreshes  my  spirit,  elevates 
and  ennobles  my  faith  and  brings  my  Savior 
closer  and  closer  to  my  heart  day  by  day.  I com- 
mit to  this  ‘‘Blessed  Truth”  with  all  the  ardor  of 
my  soul,  and  yet  with  love  and  tolerance  for  all 
who  dissent. 

I thank  God  for  restoring  to  us  all,  this  “Bless- 
ed Hope”  which  was  the  joy  of  the  apostolic 
church,  and  for  the  first  three  or  four  hundred 
years  after  apostolic  days.  At  this  time  the 
Romish  Church,  having  usurped  the  kingdom,  and 
claiming  that  Christ  had  already  come  and  was 
reigning  in  the  person  of  the  Pope,  proceeded  to 
bury  the  doctrine.  For  a thousand  years  during 
the  dark  ages  Rome  kept  this  truth  buried  and 
piled  on  it  age  after  age  of  debris  hoping  to  sink 
it  into  irrecoverable  oblivion.  Ruthlessly  she  per- 
secuted to  the  death  Montanists,  Novatians,  Do- 
natists,  and  Waldenses,  the  Paulicians,  the  Ca- 
thari,  and  all  other  sects  and  coteries  of  people 
who  believed  in  holiness  and  the  Second  Coming. 

Daylight  finally  arose  on  the  darkened  world. 
The  reformation  star  shot  athwart  the  heavens. 
Justification  by  faith  was  exhumed  from  its 
moss-grown  grave,  and  from  its  sarcophagus 
came  forth  to  bless  the  world  again  with  its  beau- 
ty and  power.  Holiness  was  also  resurrected 
from  its  ancient  burial  place,  and  under  the  mar- 
velous Wesleyan  movement  was  set  afresh  on  its 
benign,  apostolic  mission  of  bringing  to  men  puri- 
ty of  heart  and  of  life.  The  pre-millennial  return 
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of  the  Lord  likewise  burst  asunder  its  medieval 
grave  clothes  and  walked  forth  from  its  tomb 
clad  in  supermal  beauty  to  rejuvenate  the  church 
with  the  vigor  of  hope  amid  surrounding  desola- 
tion and  threatened  despair.  Today  this  truth  is 
the  commanding  truth  of  the  hour,  and  in  the  last 
half  century  has  become  wreathed  with  a varied, 
scholarly  and  voluminous  literature  which  is  the 
marvel  of  sceptics,  the  joy  of  believers,  and  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  and  consoling  signs  of 
these  dreadful  times,  so  shrouded  with  clouds  and 
pessimistic  temptations  on  all  hands. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


MY  THREE  BIBLES. 

I have  had  three  separate  Bibles,  as  separate 
and  distinct  almost  as  if  they  had  been  by  dif- 
ferent authors  and  delivered  on  three  different 
planets. 

MY  FIRST  BIBLE. 

The  first  was  the  Bible  in  the  faith  of  which  I 
was  reared  from  childhood.  I revered  it  as  God’s 
very  and  inspired  Book  of  absolutely  divine  au- 
thority as  well  as  origin.  I did  not  suppose  it  was 
to  be  understood  much  by  me  as  a child,  if  ever 
at  all,  as  my  family  read  it  but  little,  yet  revered 
it,  as  they  taught  me  to  do.  We  did  not  have  reg- 
ular family  prayers  or  any  systematic  study  of 
the  Bible  in  the  home,  and  the  Sunday  school  was 
largely  a farce  as  to  real  Bible  teaching,  as  they 
are  too  often  even  yet. 

I was  trained  to  believe  I was  to  be  judged  by 
the  Bock  in  a coming  judgment  Bay,  which  gave 
me  a dread  and  fear  of  the  Book  that  I might  not 
disobey  any  of  its  teachings.  I was  taught  that 
I could  not  be  saved  from  all  sin,  but  had  to  do 
the  best  I could  under  the  circumstances.  This  led 
me  to  ask  many  questions  of  my  mother  about 
whether  this  or  that  was  allowed  in  the  Bible  and 
I was  scrupulously  careful  to  try  to  live  as  the 
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Bible  taught.  I was  taught  to  believe  that  the 
church  was  to  save  the  entire  population  of  the 
world  by  a gradual  conquest  in  conversions  con- 
stantly growing  in  number  until  finally  some  day 
the  earth  would  be  covered  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,  when  Christ 
would  come  and  introduce  the  millennium.  For 
this,  I learned  early  to  long  to  live  to  see.  In  this 
post-millennnal  faith,  then  universal,  I was  train- 
ed and  lived  to  manhood,  knowing  nothing  about 
the  Bible,  revering  it  as  a reservoir  of  holy 
maxims  and  wise  counsel  and  pious  sayings  and 
precious  promises  to  be  used  by  preachers  for 
texts  and  by  the  saintly  of  earth,  to  make  them 
grow  better  and  better. 

1 grew  to  manhood  in  this  childhood’s  faith 
having  early  in  life  been  converted  and  joined  the 
church.  Nobody  had  taught  me  the  Bible  or 
showed  me  its  vital  relation  to  growth  in  grace. 
For  twenty  years  I preached,  using  the  Bible  as 
a source  for  getting  striking  texts  or  topics  or 
stories  on  which  to  found  sermons  that  would 
strike  the  people.  Toward  the  end  of  this  twenty 
years  I began  to  grow  dissatisfied  and  saw  my 
emptiness  and  my  impotence.  . I was  not  the  man 
of  spiritual  power  that  I wanted  to  be  in  saving 
people.  A sickening  sense  of  professionalism  set- 
tled down  on  me  and  made  me  unhappy.  I began 
to  seek  relief  in  devotional  reading  and  holiness 
books  fell  into  my  hands.  I read  Wood’s  “Perfect 
Love,”  and  other  works,  and  soon  saw  my  need  of 
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holiness,  and  surrendered  in  absolute  consecra- 
tion and  obtained  the  blessing  of  perfect  love,  and 
thus  began  a distinctly  new  era  in  my  life  and 
ministry.  I had  greater  power  in  my  preaching 
and  more  results.  I was  happier  in  the  work. 

MY  SECOND  BIBLE. 

I found  a new  Bible  in  its  revelation  of  this 
new  life  which  I had  not  hitherto  dreamed  was  in 
its  sacred  contents  and  was  constantly  surprised 
at  the  revelations  I found  of  this  truth  of  holi- 
ness as  unfolded  in  it.  I revelled  in  this  second 
Bible  as  a priceless  treasure  and  thanked  God  for 
bringing  it  to  me.  I continued  in  this  truth  and 
experience  with  a constant  enlarging  vision  and 
deepening  hunger  to  know  more  fully  all  that  God 
had  for  me.  This  new  experience  made  me  a more- 
diligent  and  hungry  student  than  ever  and  I was 
led  to  study  the  progress  of  things  and  long  for 
that  victory  of  the  Church  which  I had  been 
taught  to  expect  in  the  conversion  of  the  whole 
world.  But  when  I began  to  apply  my  increased 
vision  and  intensity  of  study  to  the  question,  I 
was  surprised  and  grieved  at  the  conviction  which 
forced  itself  upon  me  that  the  Church  was  not 
converting  the  world  at  all,  but  that  the  world 
was  converting  the  church — that  sinners  were  be- 
ing born  faster  than  people  were  being  convert- 
ed— that  while  scientific  and  material  conditions 
and  improvements  were  rapidly  advancing  real 
vital  godliness  and  spirituality  were  not  increas- 
ing. This  produced  a profound  and  dangerous 
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impression  on  my  mind.  I was  appalled  at  the 
discovery  and  mentally  came  to  the  rapid  conclu- 
sion that  either  I had  for  forty  years  been  mis- 
taught  about  the  Bible,  or,  it  was  a fake  and  could 
not  be  relied  upon.  The  church  was  not  accom- 
plishing what  I had  so  long  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve it  was  commissioned  to  do.  I care  not  to 
depict  to  you  my  mental  perturbation  or  my  near 
approach  to  a total  eclipse  of  faith.  About  this 
time  I came  strangely  in  contact  with  the  first 
man  I ever  heard  mention  pre-millennialism  and 
heard  him  preach  on  the  subject.  I was  impress- 
ed, but  there  instantly  came  to  my  mind  the  Mil- 
lerites  and  Seventh  Day  Adventists  and  others 
whom  I had  often  met  in  my  reading,  and  the 
devil  was  promptly  on  the  spot  and  made  me  feel 
about  as  follows:  “Now  you  are  a bright  young 

man  already  having  filled  the  greatest  pulpits  in 
the  M.  E.  Church,  South.  You  are  intellectual 
and  a thinker.  You  are  now  prominent  in  the  ho- 
liness movement.  You  must  not  be  led  into  a fa- 
naticism that  ruined  Miller  and  his  followers,  and 
which  has  been  under  the  ban  of  respectable 
church  people  ever  since.  You  will  spoil  your 
prospects  by  listening  to  any  such  nonsense  as 
this  pious  but  misled  man  has  called  to  your  at- 
tention. Drop  the  whole  thing  at  once.  I tried 
to  drop  it  and  thought  I had  done  so. 

But  two  things  were  in  my  way.  I had  studied 
law  before  entering  the  ministry  and  had  in  a 
measure  acquired  somewhat  of  a judicial  attitude 
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of  mind.  Then  I had  an  innate  sense  of  fairness 
which  I prized.  Both  of  these  rebelled  at  my  de- 
cision to  drop  the  matter  in  hand.  They  uttered 
their  voices  and  said : “Now,  you  have  not  exhibi- 
ted either  a judicial  frame  of  mind  or  a fair  spirit 
in  this  matter.  You  know  nothing  about  the  sec- 
ond coming  of  Christ,  having  only  heard  it 
preached  by  one  man,  yet  you  have  tried  and  con- 
victed it  of  fanaticism  and  crucified  it  and  buried 
it  out  of  your  lordly  sight  and  dreamed  you  are 
rid  of  it.  You  are  not  rid  of  it,  if  you  are  an  hon- 
est man.  Why  not  try  it  like  a fair  and  judicial- 
ly-minded man  as  you  boast  of  being.”  I instant- 
ly confessed  my  guilt  and  made  a plea  for  stay  of 
execution  of  the  merited  penalty  until  I could 
have  time  to  honestly  and  thoroughly  test  or  try 
the  question  by  the  word  of  God.  The  stay  was 
granted  and  I began  my  investigation. 

MY  THIRD  BIBLE. 

I read  the  Bible  for  light,  and  along  with  it  I 
read  such  books  as  Blackstone’s  “Jesus  is  Com- 
ing,” and  others.  I found  that  more  was  said 
about  the  second  coming  than  about  any  other 
doctrine  in  the  Bible.  That  more  than  one-third 
of  the  Bible  is  devoted  to  prophecy.  That  there 
are  480  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in  which 
the  second  coming  is  taught.  Every  writer 
speaks  of  this  subject,  and,  accepting  types  and 
figures,  it  is  a fact  that  there  is  not  a single  book 
in  the  New  Testament  that  does  not  speak  of  the 
subject.  More  is  said  about  it  than  about  faith; 
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more  than  about  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  that 
cleanseth  from  sin ; more  than  about  the  great 
doctrine  of  love,  and  yet  all  these  are  essentials. 
One  entire  book  of  twenty- two  chapters  (Rev.)  is 
wholly  given  up  to  it,  and  a majestic  book  too; 
and  nearly  all  of  two  Epistles,  first  and  second 
Thessalonians. 

Christ  Himself  took  more  time  and  pains  to 
unfold  this  truth  than  He  did  any  other  single 
truth.  I failed  to  find  a single  passage  that 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  save  the  world. 
I did  find  that  all  through  the  New  Testament  the 
believers  were  addressed  as  a minority  and  as  in 
conditions  of  depression  and  inferiority.  That 
there  is  an  absence  of  any  promise  to  the  Church 
of  world-wide  supremacy  or  conquest  in  this 
Dispensation,  but  that  our  eyes  are  continnally  di- 
rected to  the  Lord’s  return  for  hope  of  universal 
victory  over  sin  and  sinners  under  the  personal 
reign  of  the  Master  Himself. 

I was  surprised  to  find  that  the  Bible  made 
the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  the  counterpart,  or 
complement  of  the  twin  truth  of  holiness.  “He 
that  hath  this  hope  in  him,  purifieth  himself  even 
as  he  is  pure.”  The  chief  use  for  holiness  is  to 
prepare  His  Bride  for  His  Son,  the  Bridegroom. 

I found  upon  study  that  for  the  first  three 
hundred  years  after  the  Apostles,  belief  in  the 
early  pre-millennial  return  of  the  Lord  was  uni- 
versal, as  it  had  been  also  during  the  Apostolic 
times.  I found  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
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invented  the  post-millennial  system  and  buried 
the  faith  of  the  primitive  church,  and  usurped 
the  throne  of  Christ  the  rightful  king,  and  hence 
has  consistently  fought  the  truth  of  the  personal 
return  and  reign  of  the  rightful  king,  Jesus.  I 
was  further  surprised  to  find  that  there  had  never 
been  a town,  or  city,  or  hamlet  ,or  village,  or  a 
square  mile  of  territory  on  the  face  of  this  earth 
where  the  gospel  had  triumphed  as  the  post-mil- 
lennialists  claim  it  must  before  the  return  of 
Christ;  and  yet,  the  church  has  been  working 
ceaselessly  at  this  job  for  over  nineteen  hundred 
years.  Stranger  still,  I found  that  there  was  no 
gain  being  made  on  the  unsaved  ranks  but  that 
heathens  are  increasing  seventy  times  as  fast  as 
conversions  are  being  made,  there  being  over  two 
hundred  million  more  heathen  today  unsaved  than 
there  were  one  hundred  years  ago.  And  the  past 
one  hundred  years  were  the  most  brilliant  cen- 
tury of  missions  in  all  history.  According  to  the 
post-millennial  scheme  we  are  farther  away  from 
the  Millennium  today  than  were  our  fathers  nine- 
teen hundred  years  ago.  I found  that  the  great- 
est missionaries  in  all  history  had  been  believers 
in  this  truth  without  a solitary  exception  as  I 
can  recall.  Also  that  the  greatest  commentators 
in  the  world’s  history  were  ardent  believers  in  it, 
such  as  Lange,  Oldhausen,  Van  Ooster  Zee,  Scho- 
field, Meyer,  Melancthon,  called  the  brains  of  the 
Reformation,  Alexander  Maclaren,  Lowth,  Benj. 
Reach,  Jamison,  Matthew  Henry,  Joachin  of 
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Floris,  called  the  greatest  exegete  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Frederick  Godet,  F.  S.  Fausett,  Bishop  Elli- 
cott,  DeVVette,  Dullinger,  Albert  Barnes,  Dean 
Alford,  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  Tregelles,  Delitsch, 
Stier,  and  many  others. 

I found  that  the  most  eminent  evangelists  the 
world  ever  had,  were  Pre-millennialists  as  were 
prominent  theologians  in  all  the  ages  of  the 
Church.  1 can  furnish  at  least  four  hundred 
names  of  such. 

THE  KEY  TO  THE  BIBLE. 

In  claiming  the  second  coming  to  be  the  key  to 
the  Bible  I can  illustrate  my  meaning.  Dr.  Simp- 
son visited  a great  cathedral  in  Europe  whose 
ceiling  the  master-painters  of  the  century  had 
rendered  famous  by  their  brushes.  Stepping 
upon  the  floor  the  Doctor  peered  anxiously  up  and 
sow  only  a medley  of  colors  but  not  a form,  or 
outline,  or  figure,  or  sign  of  a plan  or  design — 
he  only  saw  a daubing  of  many  colors  of  paint. 
He  was  profoundly  disappointed  and  expressed 
his  disappointment  to  the  janitor  who  passed 
where  he  was  standing.  The  janitor  smiled,  say- 
ing, “I  am  not  surprised,  standing  where  you  do. 
Follow  me.  Taking  him  to  another  position  he 
said:  “The  old  master  stood  just  here  and  studied 
out  the  design  and  scheme  of  his  matchless  work. 
From  here  he  would  ascend  after  studying  part  of 
his  plan,  and  execute  it  on  the  ceiling,  then  re- 
turning to  this  spot,  he  studied  out  and  planned 
another  section.  Thus  his  whole  work  and  con- 
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ception  was  planned  and  studied  out  from  where 
you  stand,  and  of  course  you  can  only  understand 
his  work  by  occupying  the  view-point  of  the  art- 
ist when  he  made  his  frescoes.  “Now  look  up.” 
Dr.  Simpson  looked  and  such  bewildering  beauty 
he  had  never  before  seen.  The  dazzling  glories 
of  that  immortal  brush  overwhelmed  him.  It  was 
sublime,  soul-stirring  and  thrilling.  He  could  not 
restrain  a burst  of  tears  and  exclaimed:  “I  thank 
Thee,  O God ! for  giving  to  the  world  such  a 
genius  as  can  lift  the  soul  upward  to  Thyself  and 
put  us  in  touch  and  tune  with  the  divine.” 

So  friends,  only  when  we  get  the  view-point  of 
the  Second  Coming,  from  which  position  the  great 
Architect  of  the  universe  builded  His  inspired  and 
infallible  Bible,  can  we  really  understand  the 
Book.  But  once  we  occupy  this  point  and  from 
its  heights  look  into  this  sacred  volume  we  will  see 
bewildering  beauties  and  matchless  splendors 
where  before  much  was  confusion  and  we  will 
give  God  praise  for  such  a luminous  and  uplift- 
ing Book  as  we  find  the  Bible  to  be. 

I was  surprised  to  find  that  this  great  truth 
of  the  second  coming  was  literally  the  key  to  the 
Bible.  Without  it  there  were  contradictions,  mys- 
teries, difficulties  endless,  which  baffled  solution 
and  taxed  faith  in  the  inspiration  of  the  blessed 
Book.  With  the  light  of  this  glorious  truth  of  the 
Lord’s  personal  return  to  introduce  the  Millen- 
nium the  Bible  became  a consistent  and  clearly 
understandable  book,  lucid  and  luminous  and  full 
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of  hope  and  comfort  and  helpfulness.  It  has  been 
maintained,  and  we  believe  correctly,  that  had 
this  truth  been  clearly  realized  as  it  should  have 
been  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  there  would 
never  have  been  any  conflict  between  Calvin- 
ism and  Armenianism.  The  devil  helped  Rome  to 
keep  hidden  this  truth  and  plunged  the  Protestant 
churches  into  acrimonious  wranglings  over  doc- 
trines, and  soon  there  was  lost,  not  only  this  truth 
but  much  of  the  good  results  of  the  reformation. 
There  is  not  a vital  doctrine  of  the  Bible  which 
is  not  made  more  luminous  and  reasonable  by  the 
light  of  this  marvellous  truth  of  the  second  com- 
ing. 

We  can  understand  God  far  better  by  its  aid. 
We  can  have  some  conception  of  deity  as  a Crea- 
tor, rewarder  and  as  a punisher  and  a mighty 
God  without  it,  but  we  cannot  enter  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  matchless  glory  of  the  divine  Being 
in  His  majesty;  in  the  tremendous  scope  of  His 
eternal  purposes;  in  the  rich  prescience  whereby 
He  provided  and  mapped  out  the  Plan  of  the  Ages 
for  the  contingencies  of  His  marvellous  creative 
energy  and  His  redeeming  grace.  The  God  seen 
in  the  light  of  this  truth  is  not  a God  taken  by 
surprise  and  hurried  into  experiments  to  meet 
unexpected  and  untoward  exigencies.  Calmly, 
back  amid  the  eternities,  He  saw  and  met  and  pro- 
vided in  the  wondrous  Plan  of  the  Ages  for  the 
whole  divine  administration  for  unborn  cycles  to 
come  and  manifested  forth  His  glory  and  thus 
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challenged  our  faith  and  love  and  adoration  by 
His  wondrous  work. 

The  Second  Coming  reveals  to  us  Christ  as  we 
can  see  Him  in  no  other  way.  Not  simply  as  a 
pardoner  of  sins  and  cleanser  from  sin ; not  mere- 
ly can  we  escape  hell  through  Him ; not  only  can 
we  obtain  hope  of  heaven  at  last  by  Him,  but  we 
find  Him  the  solution  of  all  earth’s  Problems  and 
the  completion  and  resolvent  of  all  the  unfinished 
and  tangled  difficulties  of  the  present  and  past 
ages.  He  becomes  to  us  really  the  true  light  of  all 
the  world  and  of  all  ages  and  all  peoples.  He  is  the 
key  to  the  dispensations  by  which  cycles  God  has 
seen  fit  to  conduct  the  administration  of  the 
world.  He  becomes  the  solution  of  the  mystery  of 
the  Church  and  grows  larger  and  mightier  and 
more  majestic  in  the  light  of  this  transcendent 
truth.  He  becomes  this  world’s  true  hope  for  the 
settlement  of  all  the  social  and  economic  problems 
which  now  so  vex  us.  He  becomes  the  hope  of 
the  complete  adjustment  of  the  world’s  unrest 
and  grievances  of  classes  and  masses.  A clear 
perception  of  and  belief  in  this  truth  would  have 
saved  the  great  post-millennial  churches  from 
their  vain  but  natural  turning  from  their  true 
and  only  mission  of  soul-saving  to  social  reforms 
and  economic  schemes  and  world  betterment.  He 
becomes  the  hope  and  fulfillment  of  the  hunger  of 
humanity  of  all  ages.  He  becomes  the  assurance 
of  this  world’s  universal  salvation  and  the  trium- 
phant completion  of  the  gospel’s  aim  and  prom- 
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ised  achievement  and  purpose  in  His  personal 
theocratic  reign  of  righteousness  and  glory. 

Wonder  any  of  you  that  in  these  three  facts 
I found  my  third  Bible  in  a lifetime?  Are  you 
surprised  that  this  new  vision  and  newly  discov- 
ered truth  and  Bible  have  become  as  sacred  to 
me  as  God  Himself?  Are  you  surprised  that  I 
find  unspeakable  comfort  and  joy  and  strength 
and  hope  in  them?  That  I have  been  made  a 
stronger  and  better  man  by  this  truth?  That  it 
ministers  to  me  in  my  hours  of  dejection  and 
brings  me  light  in  dark  places  and  mysteries 
which  at  times  beset  me?  Are  you  surprised  that 
I rest  in  this  BLESSED  HOPE  and  exult  in  it 
and  sweetly  wait  for  it  to  bring  to  me  the  comple- 
ted prospect  of  the  marvellous  Plan  of  God  in 
the  Consummation  of  the  Ages?  Are  you  sur- 
prised that  this  truth  has  been  a mighty  incen- 
tive to  me  for  high  endeavor  and  perseverance 
’mid  difficulties  and  afflictions  and  shadows? 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  the  old  artist 
whose  students  wrought  in  a great  studio  which 
he  visited  occasionally  to  suggest  and  instruct 
them?  One  young  man  had  formed  the  concep- 
tion in  his  mind  of  a noble  picture  but  had  been 
unable  to  produce  it.  The  majesty  and  magnitude 
of  his  mental  concept  was  beyond  the  skill  of  his 
young  fingers.  Many  a time  he  had  flung  aside 
his  endeavor  as  useless,  but  would  start  over  and 
try  again  diligently.  One  evening,  discouraged 
by  his  repeated  failure  and  wearied  by  his  efforts 
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he  went  to  his  lodging,  leaving  the  attempt  as 
usual  unfinished,  and  under  sore  dejection  of 
spirit  intending  never  to  try  again.  That  night 
the  old  master  came  in  his  absence.  His  eyes  fell 
on  the  incomplete  work  of  the  student.  He  saw 
at  once  the  whole  conception,  its  scope  and  majes- 
ty and  marvellous  possibilities — and  his  skilled 
eyes  realized  at  once  the  great  struggles  which 
the  incompleted  work  had  cost  the  poor  student. 
He  realized  something  of  the  sickening  sense  of  the 
student  before  evident  failure  and  abandonment. 
He  understood  what  a grief  and  bitterness  of  dis- 
appointment it  had  cost  the  student  to  surrender 
the  work  on  which  he  had  placed  so  much  hope 
and  anticipation.  Picking  up  the  brush  that  had 
fallen  from  the  nerveless  grasp  of  the  discour- 
aged student,  the  old  master  worked  awhile,  and 
Io,  the  work  was  done,  and  in  the  morning  when 
the  young  artist  came  in,  he  looked  at  it  in  won- 
der; he  stood  in  a trance  amazed.  But  only  for 
a few  moments  did  he  wonder,  for  suddenly  he 
cried  breathlessly,  “0  the  master  has  come,  the 
master  has  come,  and  the  work  is  complete.” 

The  faithless  church  is  that  young  artist.  She 
undertook  more  than  she  was  able  to  accomplish — 
more  than  she  was  called  to  do — the  conquest  of 
all  the  world.  When  Christ  shall  be  seen  descend- 
ing in  the  clouds  the  church  will  stand  aghast, 
stunned  and  dazed  for  the  nonce,  until  she  gath- 
ers herself  together.  Then  when  she  compre- 
hends the  magnificent  truth  that  the  Christ  has 
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actually  descended  to  assume  the  reigns  of  gov- 
ernment she  will  exclaim,  “truly,  the  Master  has 
come,  the  Master  has  come.  Now  the  work  will 
be  completed  which  we  have  mistakenly  tried  for 
twenty  centuries  to  do.  0,  that  we  had  heeded 
the  calls  of  those  who  besought  us  to  believe  He 
would1  come  again  to  undertake  this  work  to 
which  we  erroneously  supposed  we  were  called. 
Then  we  would  have  been  saved  the  mistake  of 
turning  to  money  to  do  the  work  we  once  thought 
earnestness  would  do  and  had  our  mighty  drives, 
thinking  surely  with  these  countless  millions  the 
world  will  have  to  capitulate.  We  would  also 
have  been  saved  the  mistake  of  turning  to  great 
union  movements  and  a monster  INTER- 
CHURCH WORLD  MOVEMENT  thinking  our 
divisions  had  kept  us  from  converting  the  world. 
We  would  have  been  saved  after  this  failed  from 
turning  the  whole  of  Protestantism  into  the 
bosom  of  Rome  for  a universal  union,  thinking 
the  end  would  justify  the  means  this  once,  for  the 
world  could  not  withstand  such  a monster  Chris- 
tian movement  as  a united  Christendom.  Lo,  we 
now  behold,  we  only  capitulated  to  the  MOTHER 
OF  HARLOTS,  and  now  we  see  her  as  the  ruling 
Beast  ruling  the  united  forces  which  make  war 
against  the  saints  of  the  Most  High.”  With  a 
wail  of  anguish  the  church  will  turn  with  a sick- 
ening sense  of  her  irrecoverable  blunder  and  hide 
her  face  in  confusion,  crying  to  the  mountains 
and  rocks:  “Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the 
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face  of  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  from 
the  wrath  of  the  Lamb;  for  the  great  day  of  his 
wrath  is  come  and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand?” 

0,  brethren  we  get  discouraged  sometimes 
and  cannot  fully  accomplish  our  cherished  aim 
and  have  to  lay  down  our  brush  in  grief.  But  lift 
up  your  eyes  and  look,  for  your  Lord  hastens  His 
coming.  Wait  for  His  appearing  and  hasten  it 
by  faith  and  love  and  true  service  amid  what- 
ever may  confront  or  beset  you.  Hope  thou  in 
Him,  for  He  surely  will  return  to  reign,  when  all 
sorrow  shall  cease  and  all  tears  shall  be  dried  and 
there  shall  be  no  more  death  or  sickness  or  sin, 
for  the  former  things  will  be  done  away  forever 
in  that  new  earth  and  new  heaven. 

Thank  God  for  this,  my  third  Bible,  the  rich- 
est of  all,  the  mightiest  to  strengthen  and  com- 
fort, and  keep  and  uplift  and  establish  and  make 
invincible. 


CHAPTER  X. 


GATHERING  STORMS. 

From  McKendree  Church  I was  appointed,  as 
before  stated,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  East  Nash- 
ville District.  I spent  one  year  on  the  East  Nash- 
ville District,  from  October,  1889,  to  October, 
1890 — a brief  time  this  in  the  role  of  “the  be- 
loved.” I cannot  apply  to  the  case  the  Homeric 
lines:  “One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  bliss  is 
worth  an  age  without  a name.”  It  was  a crowded 
“hour,”  being  one  of  the  hardest  years’  work  of 
my  life,  and  a year  of  eminent  prosperity  on  the 
District,  as  is  attested  by  the  official  testimonial 
to  be  added  later.  Gallatin  Station  was  in  East 
Nashville  District,  and  was  served  this  year  by 
Dr.  D.  C.  Kelley.  He  was  nominated  during  the 
year  by  the  State  Prohibition  Convention,  the  Pro- 
hibition candidate  for  Governor  and  accepted.  I 
opposed  his  nomination  and  his  acceptance,  but 
thought  he  did  right  to  continue  in  the  candidacy 
after  having  accepted  the  nomination.  This  ne- 
cessitated his  absence  from  the  charge  for  some- 
thing like  the  last  two  months  of  the  conference 
year  in  order  to  make  a canvas  of  the  State.  I 
accordingly  appointed  a supernumerary  preach- 
er on  my  district,  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Dorris,  to  fill 
out  the  unexpired  term  at  Gallatin.  The  Confer- 
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ence  that  fall  met  at  Pulaski,  Bishop  Hargrove 
presiding.  Perhaps  never  in  the  history  of  Meth- 
odism was  there  held  so  stormy  a session  of  an  An- 
nual Conference  as  the  one  at  Pulaski  in  the 
month  of  October,  1890. 

Permit  me  to  say,  once  for  all,  that  I do  not 
purpose  to  belabor  this  book  with  the  voluminous 
documents  in  this  celebrated  Kelley-Hargrove 
case.  I would  not  revive  interest  in  the  case  if 
I could.  My  connection  with  the  case  was  from 
absolute  necessity,  inasmuch  as  I was  Dr.  Kelley’s 
Presiding  Elder,  and  upon  his  arraignment  by  the 
Bishop  and  a few  of  the  brethren  of  the  Confer- 
ence, for  trial,  I was  appointed  by  Dr.  Kelley  as 
bis  attorney.  The  case  convulsed  Southern  Meth- 
odism. The  secular  papers  had  a great  deal  to 
say  about  it,  and  almost  without  exception  were 
adverse  to  the  administration  of  the  Bishop  in 
the  case.  I desire  only  to  get  before  the  mind 
of  the  reader  in  the  briefest  space  possible  the 
history  of  the  transaction,  that  the  facts  may  go 
down  in  this  historic  form  exactly  as  they  tran- 
spired. The  briefest  statement  that  will  cover 
the  case  and  the  stormy  transactions  of  the  Con- 
ference, is  contained  in  a review  of  the  case  which 
I wrote  for  the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate  a 
few  weeks  after  the  session  of  Conference.  Dr. 
E.  E.  Hoss,  (later  Bishop),  the  Editor,  opened 
the  columns  of  the  Christian  Advocate  for  one 
article  to  be  written  by  a representative  of  Bishop 
Hargrove’s  side  to  be  appointed  by  the  Bishop, 
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and  another  article  representing  Dr.  Kelley’s  side 
by  some  one  to  be  appointed  by  Dr.  Kelley.  Dr. 
L.  C.  Garland,  Chancelor  of  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, by  appointment  wrote  the  article  for  the 
Advocate  in  defense  of  the  Bishop.  At  Dr.  Kel- 
ley’s request  I wrote  the  statement  for  the  Advo- 
cate representing  the  Tennessee  Conference.  I 
insert  in  the  next  chapter  the  article  referred  to. 
It  is  rather  long,  but  it  is  a full  and  faithful  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  facts  leading  up  to  Dr. 
Kelley’s  arrest  at  Conference,  and  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  stormy  session  and  of  the  trial  and 
suspension.  An  account  of  this  most  remarkable 
Conference  deserves  to  go  down  in  history  in  de- 
tail, as  nothing  like  it  ever  transpired  before,  and 
probably  never  will  transpire  again  in  Methodist 
annals.  If  the  reader  is  sufficiently  interested  he 
will  find  in  the  next  chapter  the  article — I advise 
him  to  read  it  in  full. 

Most  of  the  parties  related  to  this  tragic  piece 
of  history  have  passed  into  the  beyond.  Bishop 
Hargrove  himself  has  died,  as  has  also  his  wife. 
Dr.  Garland,  G.  W.  Wynn,  Dr.  Kelley  and  his 
wife,  Rev.  T.  J.  Duncan  and  Rev.  W.  R.  Peebles 
have  died,  as  has  also  Dr.  J.  D.  Barbee,  my  oppos- 
ing counsel  in  the  case,  and  Rev.  W.  G.  Dorris  and 
many  others. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  KELLEY-HARGROVE  CASE. 

Following  is  the  statement  of  the  Kelley-Har- 
grove  case  which  the  writer  wrote  for  the  Nash- 
ville Christian  Advocate  referred  to  in  another 
chapter  of  this  book: 

The  Tennessee  Conference  and  the  public 
iiave  been  stirred  to  excitement  and  indignation 
by  the  process  and  results  of  the  trial  of  Dr.  D.  C. 
Kelley.  The  prominence  of  Dr.  Kelley  in  the 
Church,  and  his  candidacy  for  Governor  on  the 
Prohibition  platform,  created  a widespread  inter- 
est in  the  matter.  The  policy  outlined  through 
the  secular  press  a few  days  before  the  Confer- 
ence by  those  who  were  personally  opposed  to 
Dr.  Kelley,  the  violence  of  the  opposition,  having 
at  its  head  Bishop  Hargrove,  whose  zeal  was  in- 
tensified by  his  avowed  anti-Prohibition  senti- 
ments and  his  personal  ecclesiastical  dislike  of  Dr. 
Kelley — awakened  serious  apprehensions  of 

trouble  in  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful  and  conser- 
vative. The  processes  and  results  of  the  trial 
turned  these  apprehensions  into  reality,  and 
changed  the  interest  into  indignation. 

This  excited  condition  did  not  arise  from  the 
novelty  of  the  case,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent and  familiar  known  to  our  system.  They 
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appear  at  nearly  all  our  Annual  Conferences,  and 
several  on  the  committee  of  trial  in  this  case  had 
been  guilty  of  the  same  offense  and  were  never 
arrested  or  tried  for  it. 

Neither  did  this  excited  condition  arise  from 
the  gravity  of  the  offense.  Dr.  Kelley  did  not  re- 
fuse to  go  to  his  work.  He  served  ten  out  of  the 
twelve  months,  and  only  absented  himself  from 
it  after  consulting  with  his  presiding  elder  and 
Bishop,  proposing  to  his  Bishop  to  resign  his 
candidacy  instantly  if  he  objected.  The  simple 
fact  that  he  spent  that  time  (two  months)  in  dis- 
cussing great  moral  and  political  questions  in- 
stead of  in  recreative  or  remunerative  secular 
pursuits,  does  not  aggravate  the  offense.  The  lo- 
cal Methodist  ministry  have  been  and  are  in  places 
of  political  trust  all  over  the  country.  Our  Epis- 
copal bench  is  adorned  by  men  who,  by  a rigid 
and  arbitrary  construction  of  the  law,  might  be 
chargeable  with  the  same  offence. 

Of  the  two  last  elected,  one  had  received  a 
nomination  from  the  Democratic  Convention  of 
his  State  for  a State  office.  The  other,  prior  to 
his  election  as  Bishop,  received  a nominal  ap- 
pointment, and  spent  his  time  in  discussing 
through  press,  platform,  and  pulpit,  a very  impor- 
tant, very  delicate,  and,  but  for  his  efforts,  a very 
unpopular  phase  of  politics.  And  another  hon- 
ored and  gifted  member  of  our  revered  Episco- 
pacy was  Chairman  of  the  Prohibition  Executive 
Committee  of  his  State,  and  was  so  active  and 
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such  a potent  factor  in  its  operations  that  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  the  veteran  politician,  was  so  alarmed 
by  his  attitude  as  to  come  out  of  his  political  re- 
treat and  publicly  rebuke  him  for  his  political  en- 
tanglements, as  Mr.  Davis  viewed  the  matter. 
There  certainly  is  apparent  no  injury  to  the 
Bishop  or  to  the  Church  by  the  attacks  of  Mr. 
Davis.  Chancellor  Garland  may  rest  assured  that 
there  is  not  any  damage  done  either  Dr.  Kelley, 
the  Christian  ministry,  or  the  Church  by  the 
attacks  of  the  secular  press  on  Dr.  Kelley. 

The  indignation  did  not  arise  from  the  politi- 
cal affinities  of  the  Conference.  Ninety-five  per 
cent  or  more  of  his  brethren  deplored  his  can- 
didacy but,  while  they  could  not  indorse  as  a 
principle  and  a habit  the  entrance  of  preachers 
into  politics,  yet,  in  the  emergencies  of  the  case 
upon  us  on  this  momentous  question  of  the  whis- 
key traffic,  and  the  utterances  of  the  General  and 
our  Annual  Conferences,  and  of  most  of  our  Bish- 
ops, and  in  view  especially  of  Bishop  Keener’s  let- 
ter referred  to  and  by  reason  of  Dr.  Kelley’s 
known  conscientiousness  in  the  premises,  most  of 
them  were  utterly  unable  to  see  in  his  act  an  of- 
fense worthy  his  ecclesiastical  degradation. 

The  unkind  charge  of  Chancellor  Garland  of 
a conspiracy  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  The 
newspaper  article  to  which  he  refers  as  the 
ground  of  his  charge,  which  appeared  a few  days 
before  Conference,  was  in  reply  to  a previous  ar- 
ticle, which  was  an  interview  sought  with  the 
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newspaper  reporter  by  a Methodist  preacher  of 
Nashville,  who,  with  Discipline  in  hand,  outlined 
the  Bishop’s  policy,  furnishing  the  Bishop’s  con- 
struction of  the  law. 

Neither  Dr.  Kelley  nor  any  other  member  of 
the  Conference  was  aware  before  they  were  offer- 
ed in  open  Conference,  of  a single  point  of  law  or 
order,  or  a motion,  resolution,  protest,  or  appeal, 
which  I made.  They  were  written  at  the  instant 
at  my  table  in  Conference-room,  as  exigencies 
arose.  We  had  never  talked  five  minutes  altogeth- 
er from  his  nomination  to  Thursday  night  of  Con- 
ference on  the  probabilities  of  the  Conference  ac- 
tion ; had  never  corresponded  on  the  subject,  and 
I had  not  seen  him  for  two  weeks  before  Confer- 
ence. 

What  was  known  as  the  “Duncan”  Resolu- 
tions on  Worldliness,  adopted  by  the  last  General 
Conference,  were  written  by  me,  and  were  the 
same,  with  slight  alteration,  which  were  offered 
by  me  to  my  own  Conference  and  adopted  unani- 
mously about  two  years  before,  early  in  the 
Candler-Abbott  affair. 

It  is  a fact  also  well  known  that  I opposed  the 
candidacy  of  Dr.  Kelley,  but  after  his  acceptance 
of  the  nomination  I favored  his  continuance  of 
the  candidacy,  for  reasons  of  good  faith  and  con- 
sistency on  his  part,  and  because  his  withdrawal 
would  have  been  misconstrued  and  perverted  by 
the  secular  press  as  to  the  Church’s  attitude  on 
the  principle  of  Prohibition. 
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With  my  views  of  the  law  in  the  case  it  had 
all  along  been  my  purpose,  when  D.  C.  Kelley’s 
name  was  called,  to  state  simply  the  facts  in  the 
case — to  wit : That  two  months  previously  he  had 
absented  himself  from  his  charge,  but  under  the 
following  circumstances:  After  his  nomination 

for  Governor  he  wrote  to  Bishop  Keener,  and  was 
replied  to,  as  the  following  correspondence  shows : 
Gallatin,  Tenn.,  June  25,  1890. 
Rt.  Rev.  J.  C.  Keener,  D.D. 

Dear  Bishop : 

Your  letter  of  20th  received  on  yesterday. 
When  I accepted  the  nomination  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion party  I believed  that  the  service  asked  at  my 
hands  by  that  party  was  the  highest  service  I 
could  render  the  kingdom  of  God.  I am  still  of 
this  opinion,  but,  as  an  itinerant  preacher  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  I have  prom- 
ised “to  act  in  all  things  not  according  to  my  own 
will,  but  as  a son  in  the  gospel,  and  to  employ  my 
time  in  the  manner  in  which  you  direct.”  I will 
therefore  submit  to  your  decision  in  regard  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  nomination. 

If,  after  reading  the  enclosed,  you  still  object, 
please  say  so  in  a form  that  I may  present  to  the 
Executive  Committee  accompanying  my  resigna- 
tion of  the  nomination. 

Please  allow  me  to  say  frankly  that  I regard 
the  Prohibition  question  of  such  vital  importance 
to  the  Church  of  Christ  that  I will,  after  my  resig- 
nation of  the  nomination,  as  opportunity  offers 
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and  duty  calls,  speak  for  its  interests  as  often  as 
my  obligations  to  Gallatin  Station  will  allow.  The 
Church  here  is  in  admirable  condition. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  D.  C.  Kelley. 

To  which  he  replied : 

Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  July  1,  1890. 
To  Rev.  D.  C.  Kelley,  D.D. 

Gallatin,  Tenn. 

My  Dear  Doctor : 

Your  letter  of  the  25th,  inclosing  your  publish- 
ed reply  to  the  Examiner,  has  just  been  received. 
They  both  set  forth  the  views  of  the  duty  you  owe 
to  the  State,  as  well  as  to  the  Church.  Yet  I do 
not  see  that  you  can  faithfully  discharge  your  ob- 
ligations to  the  Church  at  Gallatin  as  its  stationed 
preacher,  and  at  the  same  time  canvass  the  State 
as  a nominee  for  a political  party  for  its  highest 
office. 

Between  these  two  claims  upon  you  it  is  left 
for  you  to  decide  which  is  the  stronger,  and  to  act 
accordingly.  This  is  not  so  much  a question  of 
principle  as  of  service.  The  work  of  an  itiner- 
ant MeMthodist  preacher  leaves  but  little  time  or 
strength  for  any  other  service.  We  cannot  serve 
two  masters,  though  the  obligation  to  one  might 
be  as  proper  as  the  other ; it  is  a matter  of  quanti- 
ty as  well  as  quality.  With  sincere  regards,  I am 
Truly  yours, 

(Signed)  J.  C.  Keener. 

That  Dr.  Kelley,  in  perfect  consistency  with 
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the  tone  and  contents  of  Bishop  Keener’s  letter, 
decided  to  continue  his  candidacy ; that  therefore 
I did  not  believe  he  had  “refused  to  do  the  work 
assigned  him,”  in  a disciplinary  sense. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  statement  I had 
intended  making.  I had  never  assured  G.  W. 
Winn,  of  anything  I intended  doing  in  the  case. 
By  a score  of  persons  perhaps  I had  been  asked 
how  I would  represent  the  case.  Among  the  in- 
quirers was  G.  W.  Winn.  To  all  substantially 
the  same  reply  w'as  made,  that,  with  the  lights 
then  before  me.  I would  “simply  state  the  facts,” 
or  “report  his  absence  from  his  work,  and  state 
the  circumstances,”  or  some  such  expression  cov- 
ering the  same  import. 

It  had  never  been  my  purpose,  however,  to  ar- 
rest Dr.  Kelley’s  character,  and  no  living  man  can 
or  will  say  that  I ever  intimated,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, that  such  was  my  intention.  This  I could 
not  do,  because  I was  unable  to  see  how  he  had 
refused  to  do  the  work  assigned  him,  when,  before 
absenting  himself,  he  had  submitted  the  matter  to 
his  Bishop,  and  received  the  above  reply.  If  he 
did  not  “submit  himself  to  the  godly  judgment”  of 
the  constituted  authorities,  then  I cannot  inter- 
pret language.  The  element  of  refusal  is  essential 
in  the  act  to  make  up  the  offense. 

Had  Bishop  Keener  maintained  his  objection 
to  his  candidacy,  expressed  in  a previous  private 
letter,  D.  C.  Kelley,  would  have  immediately  with- 
drawn from  the  canvass.  I sent  W.  G.  Dorris  to 
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Gallatin  Station  to  finish  up  the  work  of  the 
charge ; but,  in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  change, 
I enjoined  on  D.  C.  Kelley  that  he  should  aid  in 
bringing  up  the  collections  in  full,  and  preach 
there  as  often  as  his  strength  would  permit.  He 
responded  to  my  call  for  this  work  when  made. 

The  thought  of  the  technical  claim  to  the  pas- 
torship of  Gallatin  never  occurred  to  my  mind 
until  shortly  afterward,  when  Bishop  Keener  took 
me  to  task  for  sending  W.  G.  Dorris  to  Gallatin, 
and  declared  that  D.  C.  Kelley  was  still  the  legal 
pastor.  He  claimed  that  W.  G.  Dorris  was  a “re- 
jected” man,  and  hence  ineligible  to  appointment, 
and  that  D.  C.  Kelley  was  still  pastor. 

My  chief  and  only  thought  and  purpose  was 
to  secure  the  doing  of  the  full  work  of  the  sta- 
tion. Had  I been  seeking  to  set  a technical  trap 
for  Dr.  Kelley’s  ecclesiastical  degradation,  or  to 
construct  a ruse  for  his  defense  against  amena- 
bility before  the  bar  of  his  peers,  it  is  easily  seen 
how  differently  I might  have  acted. 

But  I did  not  “state  the  case.”  I replied  to  the 
call  of  his  name,  “Nothing  against  him.”  Why 
this  change?  “Wise  men  change,  but  fools  never.” 
New  light  came  to  me. 

A few  days  before  Conference  I was  called  by 
mail  to  Bishop  Hargrove’s  office.  The  first  inter- 
view opened  by  Bishop  Hargrove’s  reading  to  me 
a letter  from  Bishop  Galloway,  proposing  to  give 
me  First  Church  in  Dallas,  Texas,  if  I would  con- 
sent to  transfer.  I declined.  He  then  asked  me 
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in  regard  to  a proposition  previously  made  me 
through  R.  K.  Brown,  by  Bishop  Haygood,  ten- 
dering me  the  choice  between  the  best  Church  in 
Augusta,  Ga.,  or  the  best  Church  in  Macon,  or  an- 
other Church  whose  locality  has  escaped  my  mem- 
ory. I replied  that  I had  received  the  said  mes- 
sage from  Bishop  Haygood,  and  had  declined  to 
entertain  the  thought  of  a transfer.  The  propo- 
sition was  renewed  again  during  Conference. 

The  Bishop  proceeded  to  open  the  Kelley  case 
and  gave  me  in  detail  his  construction  of  the  law 
and  his  intended  method  of  procedure  at  Confer- 
ence the  coming  week.  I deferentially  argued  the 
law  with  him,  giving  my  views  of  it.  I differed 
with  him  as  to  the  “proviso,”  and  said  I under- 
stood its  intent  to  be,  not  to  deny  the  accused  the 
right  of  trial  by  committee  if  demanded  by  him. 
I submitted  that  his  interpretation  and  proposed 
course  of  administration  reversed  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation,  and  made  it  inure  to  the  in- 
creased power  of  the  chair  rather  than  to  the 
benefit  of  the  accused. 

The  Bishop  stoutly  held  his  ground,  informing 
me  that  his  mind  was  made  up  and  he  was  deter- 
mined on  his  course.  He  proposed  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  if  I would  induce  Dr.  Kelley  to  allow 
me  in  representing  his  case,  to  ask  for  a location 
for  him  at  his  own  request,  that  he  would  allow 
the  Conference  to  vote  on  the  passage  of  his  char- 
acter and  grant  him  a location.  I replied  to  him 
that  I could  not  do  it.  That  I was  not  the  one 
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to  advise  him,  as  our  relations  had  been  very 
strained  for  several  years  for  reasons  well  known. 
(1)  I said  to  the  Bishop  that  he  could  not  af- 
ford to  allow  such  a vote  on  the  passage  of  his 
character,  and  a request  for  voluntary  location 
under  his  own  construction  of  the  law,  which 
made  Dr.  Kelley  guilty  of  immorality — that  it 
would  be  an  absolute  violation  of  the  law  as  he 
construed  it  and  he  would  thereby  release  a man 
guilty  of  immorality  without  a penalty,  and  turn 
him  loose  upon  the  local  ranks.  He  admitted  that 
it  would  be  a “great  straining  of  the  law,”  but 
said,  “under  all  the  circumstances  I will  allow  it 
done.” 

On  our  third  interview,  when  Judge  Whit- 
worth was  present,  he  again  mentioned  the  volun- 
tary location  matter,  but  this  time  said  he  would 
allow  his  request  for  location,  if  made,  to  go  to 
the  Committee  of  Investigation  to  be  reported  on. 
This  was  a surprise  to  me,  as  his  proposition  as 
first  made  to  me  had 'been  understood  for  weeks 
to  be  a standing  proposition,  and  I had  been  be- 
sieged by  different  brethren,  sent  to  me  by  the 
Bishop,  as  I had  good  reason  to  believe,  to  advise 
Dr.  Kelley  to  that  course.  In  the  course  of  our 
interview  the  Bishop  said  to  me:  “The  very  fact 
of  your  having  sent  W.  G.  Dorris  to  Gallatin  Sta- 
tion is  prima  facie  evidence  that  Dr.  Kelley  has 
left  his  work  in  a disciplinary  sense and  he  in- 
formed me  that  upon  my  statement  of  the  case  it 
would  have  to  go  to  a committee  at  once,  as  in  case 
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of  immorality,  and  that  no  discussion  would  be 
allowed.  This  showed  clearly  that  the  Bishop 
would  construe  any  statement  I might  make  into 
an  arrest  of  Dr.  Kelley’s  character,  and  I deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  make  no  statement,  as  I did 
not  propose  to  be  forced  by  Bishop  Hargrove, 
against  my  purpose  and  honest  convictions,  to 
arrest  his  character.  The  reply  I made  was  the 
only  reply  which  my  understanding  of  the  law 
and  facts  in  the  case  warranted. 

The  Bishop’s  own  statement,  quoted  in  his 
reply  to  Dr.  Kelley’s  protest,  wherein  he  charges 
me  with  duplicity — a charge  which  he  has  repeat- 
edly made  in  private,  to  individuals — is  a confes- 
sion that  he  would  have  so  construed  my  state- 
ment. This  question  very  pertinently  rises  here: 
Suppose  I had  made  such  statement,  and  the  Bish- 
op had  construed  it  as  above  indicated  would  he 
not  be  in  the  same  dilemma  he  now  finds  himself? 
for  I had  certainly  not  given  Dr.  Kelley  any  pre- 
vious notice  of  a purpose  to  arrest  his  character. 
And  again : How  could  anything  I had  ever  said 
to  Brother  Winn  do  away  with  the  right  of  a 
previous  notice  to  an  accused  brother,  which  the 
law  enjoins? 

The  interviews  with  Bishop  Hargrove,  to 
which  I have  referred,  were  amazing  revelations 
to  me.  I was  mortified,  and  went  home  sick  at 
heart.  They  convinced  me  overwhelmingly  that 
the  Bishop  was  in  no  spirit  or  mood  to  preside 
over  the  case  in  question.  The  passion  with 
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which  he  discussed  the  case  was  surprising.  His 
denunciation  of  Dr.  Kelley  was  severe  indeed.  He 
declared  that  “Kelley  is  seeking  to  stab  the  Church 
and  bring  ruin  upon  it,  and  I am  determined  he 
shall  not  do  it.”  In  declaring  to  me  that  the  case 
should  go  at  once  to  a committee  the  Bishop  de- 
nounced the  committee  in  advance,  in  these 
words : “The  case  shall  go  at  once  to  a committee, 
and  there  cannot  be  found  in  the  Tennessee  Con- 
ference a committee  corrupt  enough  not  to  bring 
in  a verdict  adverse  to  Kelley.” 

The  Bishop  was  pronounced  in  his  opposition 
to  Prohibition  and  reflected  seriously  on  the  last 
General  Conference  for  adopting  their  report  on 
Temperance.  He  denominated  Prohibition  high- 
ly extravagant  and  the  agitation  of  it  through- 
out the  Church  as  injurious  in  the  extreme.  His 
views  against  Prohibition,  however,  were  no  sur- 
prise to  me,  as  it  has  always  been  well  and  gen- 
erally known  that  the  Bishop  was  an  anti-Prohi- 
bitionist. 

These  intemperate  declarations  of  the  Bishop 
and  the  depth  of  passion  accompanying  them,  to- 
gether with  the  known  fact  of  the  bitterness  the 
Bishop  has  felt  toward  Dr.  Kelley  for  years  past, 
and  which  he  had  freely  vented  in  a noted  speech 
before  the  Board  of  Missions  on  one  occasion — 
these  things  put  me  on  my  guard  and  forewarned 
me  to  see  that  one  of  the  preachers  in  my  district 
had  simple  justice  done  him  in  whatever  might 
transpire.  This  was  all  I sought  in  the  case. 
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D.  C.  Kelley  personally  very  early  in  the  case 
sunk  to  comparative  nothingness,  in  the  ratio  of 
one  to  forty-seven  hundred,  in  the  gravity  of  the 
issues  involved — and  the  usurpation  of  the  rights 
of  the  Conference,  and  the  trampling  under  foot 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  preachers  of  the 
entire  church.  Their  views  were  set  forth  in  the 
following  protest  signed  by  eighty-three  members 
of  the  Conference  and  read  by  W.  H.  Wilkes : 

“We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Annual  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  make  the  following  protest  and  exceptions 
to  the  action  taken  and  the  rulings  made  by  Bish- 
op R.  K.  Hargrove  in  the  matter  pertaining  to  the 
trial  of  D.  C.  Kelley  at  the  session  of  said  Confer- 
ence held  at  Pulaski,  in  October,  1890 : 

1.  The  Bishop  ruled  that  it  was  both  his  duty 
and  prerogative  on  the  informal  statement  of  G. 
W.  Winn  in  the  Conference,  to  raise  a committee 
of  investigation  on  his  own  motion  to  inquire 
whether  there  should  be  a trial  of  D.  C.  Kelley  or 
not,  without  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Confer- 
ence indicating  a desire  on  its  part  to  have  said 
committee.  They  will  insist  said  ruling  was  in- 
correct and  contrary  to  law,  as  contained  in  para- 
graph 55,  pages  48  and  49  of  the  Discipline. 

2.  The  Bishop  erred  in  appointing  two  mem- 
bers of  said  committee  who  had  formed  and  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  upon  the  matter  of  their  report 
before  their  appointment.  They  protest  that  said 
action  was  irregular,  and  not  according  to  law, 
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because  there  was  no  previous  notice  to  the  ac- 
cused of  the  charge  made  by  G.  W.  Winn,  and  the 
accused  was  denied  the  right  to  reply  to  the  same 
by  the  presiding  officer. 

3.  The  Bishop  erred  after  he  had  announced 
his  ruling  on  the  matter  stated  above  in  refusing 
the  accused  the  privilege  of  discussing  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  decision  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
accused. 

4.  They  protest  that  the  Bishop  erred  in  ap- 
pointing of  his  own  motion,  and  against  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Conference,  a second  committee  of 
three  to  report  whether  there  shall  be  a trial  of 
D.  C.  Kelley  or  not,  the  Conference  having  voted 
on  a motion  to  non-concur  on  the  report  of  the 
first  committee  of  three  by  116  votes  for  non- 
concurrence to  25  against.  They  will  insist  that 
the  second  committee  of  three  could  not  have  been 
raised  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Conference 
except  by  a restriction  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Conference. 

5.  The  Bishop  of  his  own  motion,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Conference,  appointed  a sec- 
ond committee,  and  placed  on  it  a majority  who 
had  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  adverse  to 
the  accused  in  the  matter  to  be  reported  on.  This 
was  error. 

6.  The  Bishop  erred  in  holding  as  matter  of 
law  that  the  accused  had  not  the  option  to  be 
tried  by  committee  or  by  the  Conference,  and  that 
he  by  virtue  of  his  office,  alone  had  the  power  to 
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appoint  the  committee  to  try  the  accused,  and 
that  he  had  the  right  to  do  so  without  the  consent 
or  concurrence  of  the  Conference  of  which  the 
accused  was  a member. 

7.  The  action  of  the  presiding  Bishop  in  the 
appointment  of  said  committee  in  manner,  etc.,  as 
stated  in  the  foregoing  exceptions  and  protests, 
clearly  deprive  this  Conference  of  its  power  over 
D.  C.  Kelley,  one  of  its  members,  as  conferred  on 
it  by  Paragraph  250,  page  146,  and  paragraph 
263,  page  154  of  the  Discipline:  in  no  sense  has 
the  trial  been  by  this  Conference. 

They  believed  themselves  fully  justified  in  this 
indignant  protest,  not  only  by  the  spirit  of  the 
administration,  which  cannot  be  recorded,  but  by 
eveiy  step  in  the  trial.” 

I do  not  propose  a legal  argument  now  on  the 
office  of  Bishop  or  the  prerogatives  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference,  but  I desire  to  show  how  the 
original  rights  of  the  Annual  Conference  have 
been  invaded,  and  will  therefore  give  a summary 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  case. 

On  Saturday,  October  11,  the  name  of  D.  C. 
Kelley  was  called  by  Bishop  Hargrove  at  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Tennessee  Conference  under  ques- 
tion 20. 

As  his  presiding  elder,  I answered,  “Nothing 
against  him.”  The  Bishop  turned  to  Dr.  Kelley, 
and  said,  “We’ll  hear  Dr.  Kelley’s  report,”  and 
Dr.  Kelley  rose  and  made  his  report  as  pastor  of 
Gallatin  Station. 
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After  a brief  pause  G.  W.  Winn  rose  and  said: 
‘‘Did  I understand  Brother  Haynes  to  say  there 
is  nothing  against  Dr.  Kelley?  I do  not  see  how 
he  can  make  that  answer.”  Whereupon  the 
Bishop  turned  a leaf  in  a book  before  him,  and 
was  proceeding  to  read  the  three  names  already 
written  of  a committee,  saying,  “It  now  becomes 
my  duty  to  appoint  a Committee  of  Investigation 
in  Dr.  Kelley’s  case.”  B.  F.  Haynes  rose  to  a 
point  of  order  that  an  arrest  of  character  must 
precede  the  appointment  of  a committee.  That 
G.  W.  Winn  had  not  arrested  Dr.  Kelley’s  charac- 
ter, but  only  propounded  inquiries  concerning  the 
answer  made  by  B.  F.  Haynes  to  the  call  of  his 
name. 

The  Chair  then  turned,  and  by  propounding 
questions  to  G.  W.  Winn,  elicited  from  him  an  ex- 
pression of  intent  to  arrest  Dr.  Kelley’s  character. 

The  Bishop  was  again  proceeding  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee,  when  B.  F.  Haynes 
rose  to  a question  of  order  that  Dr.  Kelley’s  char- 
acter was  not  yet  legally  under  arrest.  That  G. 
W.  Winn  only  charged  him  with  “leaving  his 
work,”  a charge  unknown  in  Methodist  nomencla- 
ture ; that  the  law  under  which  Brother  Winn  had 
attempted  to  arrest  Dr.  Kelley’s  character  was 
found  in  question  6,  page  154  of  the  Discipline: 
“What  shall  be  done  in  the  case  of  a preacher  who 
refuses  to  do  the  work  assigned  him?”  Mr. 
Haynes  maintained  that  the  element  of  refusal 
was  essential  to  make  up  the  offense,  and  that  Dr. 
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Kelley  had  not  “refused”  to  attend  to  the  work  as- 
signed him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  on  his  nomina- 
tion for  Governor  had  written  to  Bishop  Keener, 
who  had  appointed  him  to  Gallatin,  submitting 
the  question  to  him,  and  signifying  his  purpose 
to  withdraw  from  the  candidacy  if  the  Bishop 
objected.  That  the  Bishop’s  reply  did  not  express 
any  objection,  but  said  it  was  not  a question  of 
principle,  but  of  service,  and  that  it  was  left  to 
Dr.  Kelley  to  decide. 

The  Bishop  ruled  Mr.  Haynes’  point  not  well 
taken.  Dr.  Kelley  then  submitted  certain  ques- 
tions of  law,  in  writing,  which  with  the  answers 
of  the  Chair,  appear  in  the  protest  of  D.  C.  Kelley 
below.  The  Chair  appointed  T.  B.  Fisher,  A.  T. 
Goodloe,  and  .T.  A.  Orman  a Committee  of  Inves- 
tigation. 

Two  of  this  committee  were  well  known  to  be 
against  Dr.  Kelley.  They  had  talked  much  and 
strongly  against  him,  and  they  were  recognized 
as  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  him. 

Dr.  Kelley  asked  the  Chair  the  privilege  of 
making  a statement.  The  Chair  refused,  saying 
“the  case  must  now  go  to  the  committee,  and  I 
cannot  allow  any  discussion  of  the  case.”  Dr. 
Kelley  then  asked  to  be  allowed  to  discuss  the  law 
bearing  on  the  question.  The  Bishop  refused,  say- 
ing: “My  mind  is  made  up,  and  I will  allow  no 

discussion  of  any  character  whatever  on  the  case.” 

Upon  a proposition  to  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  Chair,  the  Bishop  said  there  was  no  appeal 
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from  his  decision  to  the  Conference  over  which  he 
was  presiding,  either  on  a question  of  law  or 
order. 

B.  F.  Haynes  then  rose  to  the  point  of  order 
that  the  whole  proceeding  in  the  case  was  uncon- 
stitutional and  void,  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Kelley  had 
not  been  previously  notified  by  G.  W.  Winn  of  his 
purpose  to  prefer  charges  as  required  in  Para- 
graph 55,  answer  3,  page  48  of  Discipline. 

The  Bishop  rapped  Mr.  Haynes  down  with 
the  gavel,  as  he  finished  stating  his  point,  declar- 
ing him  out  of  order.  Immediately  upon  this  D. 
C.  Kelley  came  forward  and  raised  the  same  point. 
The  Bishop  heard  him  through  without  interrup- 
tion, and  replied:  “The  proceedings  are  regu- 

lar and  in  order.  I am  responsible,  not  to  this 
body,  but  to  the  General  Conference,  to  which 
body  I am  ready  to  answer.” 

Dr.  Kelley  presented  the  following  protest: 

I,  D.  C.  Kelley,  enter  the  following  protest 
against  the  ruling  of  the  presiding  Bishop: 

1.  That  after  my  presiding  elder  had  made 
the  usual  reply,  “Nothing  against  D.  C.  Kelley,” 
the  Bishop  chose  to  construe  into  an  accusation 
remarks  of  G.  W.  Winn  to  the  effect  that  D.  C. 
Kelley  was  reported  as  having  left  his  work,  the 
said  Winn  not  having  previously  advised  D.  C. 
Kelley  of  his  purpose  to  mention  such  a report  to 
the  Conference. 

2.  That  the  presiding  Bishop  thereupon  re- 
fused me  the  right  of  reply  guaranteed  by  the 
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Discipline,  Paragraph  55,  answer  3,  which  states : 
“If  there  be  a complaint,  and  the  preacher  has 
been  advised  of  it,  let  it  be  stated  to  the  Confer- 
ence, and  let  the  accused  have  the  privilege  of  re- 
plying.” The  Bishop  announcing  his  purpose  to 
appoint  a committee  of  three,  which  he  called  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry,  I proposed  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing question : “Can  the  presiding  officer,  of 
his  own  motion,  without  the  formal  complaint  re- 
quired by  Paragraph  55,  answer  3,  raise  a com- 
mittee in  a special  case,  said  paragraph  of  the 
Discipline  being:  ‘He  shall  then  retire,  and  the 
Conference  shall  determine  whether  or  not  his 
character  shall  pass  ?’  ” 

Does  not  the  law,  page  75,  paragraph  102,  to 
the  effect  that  “when  the  Bishop  shall  decide  a 
question  of  law,  the  Conference  shall  have  the 
right  to  determine  how  far  the  law  thus  decided 
and  interpreted  is  applicable  to  the  case  then 
pending”  leave  the  application  of  law  in  the  case 
to  the  Annual  Conference? 

I therefore  protest  against  the  infringement 
of  my  personal  rights  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
rights  of  the  Conference  on  the  other. 

The  presiding  Bishop  having  announced  his 
purpose  to  appoint  the  committee  without  allow- 
ing the  Conference  any  action  in  the  premises,  I 
raised  and  presented  in  writing  the  following 
point  of  order  involving  a point  of  law:  “Is  it 

not  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  Confer- 
ence for  the  presiding  Bishop  to  deprive  that 
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body  of  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  method 
of  appointing  a committee  of  their  own  body?” 

The  Bishop  replied:  “The  law  makes  it  my 

duty,  and  I will  administer  the  law.” 

D.  C.  Kelley  asked  that  he  might  have  the 
privilege  of  arguing  these  rulings  of  the  Chair, 
and  declared  his  purpose  of  appealing  therefrom. 

(Signed)  D.  C.  Kelley. 

Pending  the  adoption  of  the  Minutes  on  Mon- 
day morning  the  Bishop  delivered  a very  lengthy 
speech  on  the  law  bearing  on  the  case  of  Dr.  Kel- 
ley, defending  his  rulings  and  procedure  in  the 
case,  and  bolstering  his  construction  of  the  law 
by  the  declaration  that  he  was  not  alone  in  his 
views  of  the  law ; that  he  and  his  colleagues  were 
agreed  on  it. 

There  had  never  been  a case  tried  under  the 
amended  law.  This  concurrence  of  interpreta- 
tion, therefore,  was  unofficial,  and  hence  of  no 
legal  force,  and  was  most  improperly  referred  to 
by  the  Chair,  as  it  tended  unduly  to  influence  the 
minds  of  the  Conference  from  which  he  was  to 
draw  his  committees. 

After  the  Committee  of  Investigation  reported 
a trial  necessary,  T.  J.  Duncan  moved  to  non-con- 
cur  in  the  report. 

Before  the  vote  D.  C.  Kelley  gained  the  floor, 
and  read  the  following  statement: 

“I  knew  perfectly  well  that  neither  Bishop 
Keener  nor  my  presiding  elder  had  the  power  to 
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accept  a resignation  at  my  hands  under  Method- 
ist law  and  usage;  therefore  presented  none  to 
either.  I resigned  my  salary,  the  only  thing  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  presiding  elder  to  secure  the 
doing  of  the  extra  work  indicated  by  Bishop 
Keener  as  too  much  for  one  man.  I have,  during 
the  whole  time,  held  myself  subject  to  any  de- 
mands of  the  Bishop  or  presiding  elder  for  any 
needs  of  Gallatin  Station.  When  a call  was  made 
on  me  to  preach  and  look  after  the  collections,  two 
Sundays  before  Conference,  I promptly  respond- 
ed, went  to  Gallatin,  preached  and  looked  into 
the  matters  needful.  Brother  Dorris  who  had 
been  supernumerary  on  the  Sumner  Circuit,  I 
had  asked  my  presiding  elder  to  transfer  to  Gal- 
latin Station,  and  he  had  far  more  than  supplied 
any  lack  of  service  upon  my  part.  My  attitude  to 
Gallatin  Station  was  a matter  of  no  concern  to 
the  general  public.  The  work  needful  to  Gallatin 
was  being  done,  and  well  done;  and  I had  re- 
signed my  salary,  the  only  point  in  which  the 
public  at  large  felt  any  interest.  To  the  first  per- 
son having  a right  to  know,  who  asked  me  what 
I considered  my  relation  to  be  to  that  charge,  I, 
replied:  “Under  Methodist  law  I am  pastor  un- 

til the  meeting  of  the  Annual  Conference.”  This 
statement  I have  repeated  many  times.  Under 
this  state  of  facts  I made  my  report  when  my 
name  was  called  in  the  Annual  Conference.  I had 
before  made  this  statement  to  Bishop  Hargrove. 
Brother  Dorris’  character  was  passed  under  the 
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call,  “Who  are  supernumerary?”  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts  by  both  the  presiding 
Bishop  and  my  presiding  elder. 

Allow  me  in  closing  to  say  that  I have  pro- 
posed in  no  act  of  the  past  to  violate  any  law  of 
the  Church,  nor  is  it  my  purpose  to  do  anything 
in  the  future  which  will  embarrass  or  antagonize 
the  highest  interests  of  the  Church.  I beg,  how- 
ever, to  say,  that  in  the  question  before  us  the 
past  is  that  alone  to  be  regarded.  I am  not  to  be 
approved  or  disapproved  up-to-date  in  reference 
to  what  may  occur  in  the  future.  This  point  is 
emphasized  because  many  excellent  brethren  are 
perplexing  themselves  over  a question  which 
would  be  connected  with  the  coming  Conference 
year,  and  my  character  and  official  administra- 
tion for  the  year  now  closing  is  that  alone  with 
which  we  now  have  to  do.  My  speeches  for  pro- 
hibition are  a repetition  of  what  I have  done  for 
years  past,  and  by  God’s  help  propose  to  continue 
in  the  years  to  come.  If  there  be  fault  in  this, 
then  I bear  the  blame  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
hath  loved  us  and  redeemed  us  with  his  blood.” 

Dr.  Kelley  then  proposed  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  law.  Bishop  Hargrove  said  the  question 
had  already  been  decided.  Dr.  Kelley  said  the 
law  was  intended  to  be  construed  leniently  in 
favor  of  the  accused.  The  Bishop  said  he  so  con- 
strued it.  Dr.  Kelley  said  the  Bishop  having  dis- 
cussed his  case  from  the  Chair  it  became  his, 
(Kelley’s)  right,  by  every  rule  of  law,  justice, 
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courtesy,  or  civilization,  to  be  allowed  to  reply. 
Dr.  Kelley  cited  instances  where  in  other  Confer- 
ences the  Bishop  presiding  had  allowed  full  dis- 
cussion before  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  was  ap- 
pointed. Bishop  Hargrove  called  him  to  order, 
and  said  he  could  not  allow  a discussion  of  his 
rulings.  Dr.  Kelley  proceeded  to  say  that  if  this 
was  the  law,  and  a bishop  could  of  his  own  motion 
appoint  a Committee  of  Inquiry,  then  he,  (the 
Bishop)  had  in  his  hands  the  character  of  every 
minister  in  the  Methodist  Church.  He  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  Bishop,  who  declared  him  to  be 
out  of  order,  amid  some  excitement.  Dr.  Kelley, 
however,  continued  to  speak  for  a moment,  but 
finally  the  Chair  ruled  that  he  could  not  discuss 
the  law  upon  the  effect  of  individual  members. 
Dr.  Kelley  said  the  line  proposed  left  him  crip- 
pled at  every  point.  He  had  been  present  at  the 
making  of  the  law,  and  hearing  the  discussion  he 
was  confident  his  case  did  not  come  under  it.  He 
had  not  refused  to  do  any  work  nor  ceased  trav- 
eling. 

The  motion  to  non-concur  was  put  and  car- 
ried by  116  for,  and  25  against  non-concurrence. 

John  M.  -Jordan  then  moved  to  pass  the  char- 
acter of  D.  C.  Kelley.  The  Bishop  ruled  the  mo- 
tion out  of  order,  and  said  it  now  became  his  duty 
to  appoint  another  investigating  committee. 

T.  J.  Duncan  arose  and  read  from  Paragraph 
256,  page  150,  Discipline : “If  the  Conference 
differ  in  judgment  from  the  committee  a new 
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committee  may  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
facts  and  report.”  Mr.  Duncan  asked  the  Bishop 
to  rule  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  “may”  in 
the  paragraph,  asking  if  “may”  meant  “shall.” 

The  Bishop  replied  that  he  considered  it  his 
duty  to  appoint  the  committee,  and  appointed  T. 
A.  Kerley,  L.  C.  Bryan,  and  J.  D.  Barbee  the  com- 
mittee. 

This  committee  reported  a trial  necessary,  and 
appointed  J.  D.  Barbee  and  T.  A.  Kerley  prosecu- 
tors. 

Questions  of  law  were  submitted  by  D.  C.  Kel- 
lew,  and  one  by  B.  F.  Haynes,  which  the  Bishop 
took  under  advisement  and  deferred  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  Trial  to  ensuing  ses- 
sion. 

On  opening  Conference,  October  14th,  the 
Bishop  ruled  as  follows  on  questions  of  law  above 
referred  to: 

Questions  of  Law  by  D.  C.  Kelley. 

The  law  in  the  case  of  Committee  of  Trial, 
Paragraph  258,  provides  that  the  chairman  is  to 
be  appointed  by  the  bishop.  Does  not  the  mention 
of  the  chairman  as  especially  the  subject  of  Epis- 
copal appointment  exclude  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  from  appointment  by  him  unless 
he  is  so  requested  by  the  Conference? 

D.  C.  Kelley. 

Answer.  It  does  not. 

R.  K.  Hargrove. 
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October  14th,  1890. 

D.  C.  Kelley  excepted  to  this  decision. 

I respectfully  maintain,  as  a member  of  the 
Committee  on  Episcopacy  at  the  last  General  Con- 
ference, that  the  purpose  of  the  committee  in 
recomending,  and  the  Conference  in  adopting  the 
added  proviso  to  paragraph  263,  was  to  allow  the 
accused  the  right  of  trial  by  committee  if  he  so 
elected,  to  protect  him  from  so  severe  penalties 
as  “suspension  and  expulsion  in  open  Conference 
by  motion  and  vote  without  the  forms  of  trial.” 
Is  not  the  election  of  a hearing  by  the  Conference 
or  trial  by  committee  alone  in  the  breast  of  the 
accused?  D.  C.  Kelley. 

October  14,  1890. 

Answer.  The  intent  of  the  “proviso”  is  not  to 
invest  the  accused  with  a right  of  choice  as  to  the 
mode  of  procedure  but  to  prescribe  the  process 
for  “such  cases”  as  appears  both  in  the  terms 
used  and  in  the  history  of  the  case  out  of  which  it 
had  its  origin.  R.  K.  Hargrove. 

October  14,  1890. 

Question  of  Law  by  B.  F.  Haynes. 

Question  I.  Sec.  2,  page  144  Discipline  says : 
“To  whom  is  a traveling  preacher  amenable  for 
his  conduct?  Paragraph  250  answers:  “To  the 
Annual  Conference  which  shall  have  power  to 
try,  acquit,  or  expel  him.” 

See  also  “McTyeire’s  Manual,”  Sec.  3,  page 
128. 
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Does  not  paragraph  250  in  answer  to  ques- 
tion 1,  under  Sec.  2,  page  146  of  the  Discipline, 
and  of  Sec.  3,  page  128,  of  “McTyeire’s  Manual,” 
wherein  the  doctrine  is  enunciated  of  the  amen- 
ability of  a traveling  preacher  to  the  Annual  Con- 
ference of  which  he  is  a member,  necessarily  in- 
volve and  imply  the  right  of  the  Conference  to  ap- 
point the  committee  to  whom  the  Conference  pro- 
poses to  delegate  its  right  to  “try,  acquit  or 
expel  him?”  B.  F.  Haynes. 

October  13,  1890. 

Answer:  The  authorities  referred  to  do  not 

necessarily  imply  that  the  Conference,  and  not 
the  Chair,  shall  appoint  the  committee  of  inves- 
tigation and  of  trial;  a view  confirmed  by  long 
custom.  R.  K.  Hargrove. 

October  14,  1890. 

Mr.  Haynes  then  read  from  paragraph  102, 
answer  6,  page  74,  Discipline,  on  “Duties  of  a 
Bishop”  in  deciding  questions  of  law  in  an  An- 
nual Conference  as  follows:  “When  the  Bishop 

shall  have  decided  a question  of  law,  the  Confer- 
ence shall  have  the  right  to  determine  how  far 
the  law  thus  decided  or  interpreted  is  applicable 
to  the  case  then  pending.” 

He  then  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved.  That,  under  paragraph  102,  an- 
swer 6,  page  74  of  the  Discipline,  just  read,  we,  as 
a Conference,  hereby  decide  that  the  Episcopal 
ruling  on  paragraph  250,  page  146,  of  the  Disci- 
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pline,  submitted  to  the  Chair  by  B.  F.  Haynes, 
does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  D.  C.  Kelley,  now 
pending,  and  that  we  claim  the  right,  as  a Con- 
ference, to  a voice  in  the  method  of  appointment 
of  the  committee  of  trial  in  the  case. 

(Signed) 

B.  F.  Haynes, 

J.  G.  Bolton. 

The  Bishop  ruled  that  this  resolution  was  out 
of  order. 

Protest  by  B.  F.  Haynes. 

In  the  interest  of  the  rights  of  our  thousands 
of  faithful,  loyal  itinerant  preachers,  in  the  name 
of  fairness  and  justice  and  Methodist  law,  I 
hereby  protest  against  the  refusal  of  the  Chair  to 
allow  a vote  by  the  Conference  on  that  resolution 
offered  on  the  applicability  of  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  on  paragraph  250,  page  146,  of  the  Disci- 
pline to  the  case  of  D.  C.  Kelley,  now  pending. 

B.  F.  Haynes. 

During  the  reading  of  the  protest  by  B.  F. 
Haynes  he  was  stopped  by  the  Bishop,  and  his 
right  to  read  the  protest  was  for  a moment  ques- 
tioned, but  the  point  was  yielded  by  the  Bishop 
and  Mr.  Haynes  was  allowed  to  finish  the  reading. 

Mr.  Haynes  then  offered  the  following  appeal 
to  the  College  of  Bishops : 

Resolved.  That  we,  as  a Conference,  hereby 
respectfully  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
on  paragraph  250,  page  146,  of  the  Discipline,  to 
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the  College  of  Bishops;  believing  that  the  law 
which  declares  the  amenability  of  a traveling 
preacher  for  his  conduct  to  the  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  which  he  is  a member,  and  guarantees  the 
Conference  the  power  to  try,  acquit,  or  expel  him, 
guarantees  to  the  Conference  also,  the  right  to  a 
voice  in  the  method  of  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee of  trial  in  the  case.  We  maintain  that  it  is 
not  an  exercise  by  the  Conference  of  the  powers 
to  “try,  acquit,  or  expel,”  when  the  Conference  is 
denied  by  the  Chair  a voice  in  the  method  of  rais- 
ing the  committee  of  trial. 

B.  F.  Haynes, 

T.  H.  Hinson. 

On  the  reading  of  the  verdict  of  the  commit- 
tee, T.  J.  Duncan  asked  the  Chair  if  the  case  was 
tried  under  paragraph  263,  and  upon  an  affirma- 
tive reply,  proposed  to  offer  the  following : 

WHEREAS,  The  Discipline  in  paragraph  263 
declares  that  “the  final  determination  of  all  such 
cases  is  with  the  Annual  Conference;”  therefore 

RESOLVED,  That  while  we  are  opposed  to 
the  union  of  Church  and  State,  yet,  such  are  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  case  of  our  broth- 
er, D.  C.  Kelley,  that  we  reverse  the  decision  of 
the  committee  and  pass  his  character. 

J.  A.  Orman  raised  the  point  that  Duncan  was 
out  of  order,  which  point  was  sustained  by  the 
Chair. 

The  trial  in  committee  was  but  the  continu- 
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ance  in  spirit  and  fact  of  the  trial  in  Conference, 
all  the  questions  arising  in  committee  being  re- 
ferred to  the  Bishop  by  the  Chair  for  his  ruling. 
The  following  are  a sample: 

1.  The  defense  was  forced  to  exhaust  his 
five  per-emptory  challenges  before  being  allowed 
to  challenge  for  cause.  This  method  practiced  in 
civil  courts  would  be  pronounced  unjust,  if  not 
barbarous. 

2.  The  defense  was  denied  the  right  to  ask 
the  committeemen  proposed,  whether  they  had 
formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused.  No  civil  law  would  tol- 
erate this. 

3.  The  Bishop  furnished  a list  out  of  which 
the  vacancies  by  challenge  were  to  be  filled,  not 
furnishing  defense  with  a copy. 

4.  Three  vacancies  occurring  under  peremp- 
tory challenge  on  a call  of  the  roll,  Chair  refused 
to  fill  vacancies  with  three  new  names  at  once, 
and  allow  the  challenge  to  proceed,  but  would  fill 
only  one  vacancy  at  a time.  Thus  depriving  the 
accused  the  opportunity  of  challenging  the  most 
objectionable,  which  was  a privilege  intended  to 
be  secured  the  accused  in  the  law  on  challenge. 

5.  The  effort  was  made  to  force  on  the  com- 
mittee the  leading  witness  for  the  prosecution, 
who  had  in  open  Conference  a few  hours  before 
made  a violent  speech  against  Dr.  Kelley.  One  of 
the  prosecutors,  T.  A.  Kerley,  threatened  to  with- 
draw if  this  outrage  was  perpetrated,  and  a mem- 
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ber  of  the  committee  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  the 
committee  in  disgust  when  the  name  was  with- 
drawn. 

6.  Every  name  proposed  from  the  list  fur- 
nished by  the  Bishop  was  from  the  twenty-five 
who  had,  by  vote,  declared  themselves  against  Dr. 
Kelley. 

The  bill  of  charges  was  irregular  in  being 
styled,  “The  M.  E.  Church,  South,  vs.  D.  C.  Kel- 
ley,” instead  of  “The  Tennessee  Conference  vs.  D. 
C.  Kelley.”  Also,  in  failing  to  specify  the  law  of 
the  Discipline  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  try 
Dr.  Kelley. 

The  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  called 
and  examined.  The  defense  offered  no  witnesses 
save  a statement,  occupying  some  two  minutes, 
from  D.  C.  Kelley.  B.  F.  Haynes,  Counsel  for  ac- 
cused, announced  that  he  would  rest  the  case 
without  argument,  having  sought  only  in  the  case 
to  conduct  it  with  reference  to  an  appeal,  assured 
by  every  token  that  the  verdict  was  settled  in  the 
minds  of  the  committee  before  the  committee  took 
their  seats.  T.  A.  Kerley  stated  that  the  prosecu- 
tors had  agreed  not  to  argue  the  case  should  the 
opposing  counsel  decide  not  to  argue.  J.  D.  Bar- 
bee, his  co-prosecutor,  replied  that  he  intended  to 
speak  on  the  case.  Kerley  urged  him  not  to  do 
so,  and  pleaded  their  previous,  private,  express 
agreement  not  to  do  so.  Barbee  replied  that  he 
did  not  understand  that  he  had  made  any  such 
agreement  with  Kerley.  Kerley  replied  that  it 
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was  a plain,  well  understood  agreement.  Barbee 
persisted  and  made  the  only  speech  made  on  the 
case.  I give  point  to  these  facts  by  the  following 
summary: 

1.  In  his  construction  of  the  law  the  Bishop 
not  only  changed  the  nature  of  the  offense  to  a 
higher  grade,  but  also  changed  the  settled  and 
familiar  process  of  dealing  with  the  offense.  He 
degraded  it  to  an  immorality,  which  it  is  not,  and 
defamed  Dr.  Kelley  by  putting  him  on  trial  as  in 
an  immorality,  thereby  making  him  liable  to  a 
penalty  which  in  its  severity  was  entirely  out  of 
keeping  with  the  offense. 

For  this  the  Bishop  had  but  the  semblance  of 
an  excuse  in  a report  of  the  Committee  on  Epis- 
copacy which  accompanied  the  clause  added  by 
the  last  General  Conference  in  the  interest  of  the 
accused  in  such  cases,  giving  to  the  accused  the 
choice  of  a different  process  if  he  saw  by  the  usual 
process  his  rights  would  not  be  protected.  This 
clause,  an  optional  one,  the  option  to  be  used  only 
by  the  accused,  the  Bishop  so  construed  as  to  in- 
ure to  the  increased  power  of  the  presiding  Bish- 
op and  against  the  wishes  of  Dr.  Kelley,  and  to 
his  oppression.  He  changed  thus  the  nature  of 
the  offense,  the  method  by  which  it  was  tried,  and 
the  penalty  for  offenses  such  as  that  for  which 
Dr.  Kelley  was  tried. 

2.  The  Bishop,  by  declaring  that  there  was 
no  appeal  from  his  decision  to  the  Conference, 
either  on  a point  of  law  or  of  order,  deprived  the 
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Conference  of  all  parliamentary  and  legal  self-de- 
fense against  the  decisions  of  the  Chair,  however 
arbitrary  and  unjust. 

3.  The  entertaining  an  arrest  of  Dr.  Kelley’s 
character  without  requiring  that  he  have  the  pre- 
vious notice  enjoined  by  the  law,  was  a grave  er- 
ror. 

The  letter  from  Dr.  Kelley,  to  which  Bishop 
Hargrove  refers  in  his  answer  to  Dr.  Kelley’s 
protest,  as  showing  that  Dr.  Kelley  was  antici- 
pating an  arrest  of  character,  was  written  by  Dr. 
Kelley  and  delivered  to  the  Bishop  on  Friday  of 
Conference,  the  day  before  his  character  was  ar- 
rested. The  personal  interview  with  Dr.  Kelley, 
to  which  he  refers,  was  had  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.  Dr.  Kelley  reached  Conference  late 
Thursday  night,  ignorant  of  the  purposes  or  plan 
to  try  him,  and,  upon  my  informing  him  of  the 
Bishop’s  view  of  the  law,  Dr.  Kelley  was  pro- 
foundly surprised,  and  was  slow  to  believe  it,  and 
the  next  morning  wrote  the  above  mentioned  let- 
ter, proposing  an  interview  with  the  Bishop  on 
the  construction  of  the  law,  and  expressing  an 
earnest  desire  to  avoid  the  notoriety  and  sensa- 
tion of  a conflict  on  the  Conference  floor.  Never 
until  this  interview  of  Dr.  Kelley’s  with  the  Bish- 
op on  Friday  evening,  the  day  before  his  charac- 
ter was  arrested,  did  Dr.  Kelley  believe  his  char- 
acter would  be  arrested.  If  the  Bishop  notified 
him  of  such  purpose  to  arrest  him  on  the  part  of 
anybody,  I submit  that  it  was  not  legal  notice,  (1) 
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because  it  was  too  late  to  serve  the  notice,  and 
(2)  it  was  from  the  wrong  source;  and  to  torture 
the  letter  of  Dr.  Kelley’s  referred  to  into  a disci- 
plinary notice  of  arrest  is  simply  to  nullify  a plain 
law  made  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  brotherli- 
ness. 

4.  The  Bishop  violated  that  plain  law  of  the 
Discipline  which  says,  when  a complaint  is  made 
against  a preacher,  “Let  it  be  stated  to  the  Con- 
ference and  let  the  accused  have  the  privilege  of 
replying.”  The  Bishop  denied  the  accused  the 
right  of  replying  before  action  was  taken  in  his 
case,  although  the  Bishop  himself  discussed  his 
case  before  the  Conference  in  a speech  of  very 
great  length. 

5.  In  the  raising  and  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittees the  Bishop  refused  the  Conference  the 
right  or  privilege  of  ordering  a committee  or 
naming  a single  member  of  either  committee,  al- 
though the  Conference  claimed  the  right  by  reso- 
lution and  protest. 

6.  The  Annual  Conference  is  not  the  law- 
making power,  but  it  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
seeing  that  the  laws  are  executed  in  the  spirit 
of  Christian  justice,  and  that  it  may  do  this  the 
Discipline  provides  that  the  Conference  shall  be 
the  sole  judge  as  to  whether  the  law  as  announced 
by  the  decision  of  the  Bishop  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  case  at  bar,  and  from  this  decision  there 
is  no  appeal.  This  reserved  right  is  to  protect 
the  Conference  from  the  rulings  of  the  individual 
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Bishop  when  the  Conference  may  deem  such  rul- 
ings incorrect,  unjust,  or  oppressive.  The  exer- 
cise of  this  inalienable  right  was  denied  to  the 
Tennessee  Conference  by  Bishop  Hargrove,  who 
ruled  as  out  of  order  their  attempt  to  exercise  it. 

7.  The  foregoing  involves  and  displays  the 
gravity  of  the  Bishop’s  error  in  repeatedly  refus- 
ing the  Conference  the  right  of  discussing  the  law 
in  the  case  before  it,  while  he  exercised  the  pre- 
rogative of  discussing  it  himself  as  well  as  ruling 
on  it.  Surely  the  right  to  decide  whether  the 
Chair’s  decisions  of  law  shall  have  any  applica- 
tion to  the  case  in  hand  necessitates,  implies,  and 
involves  the  right  of  the  Conference  to  discuss 
law  which  is  thus  placed  for  the  time  supremely 
within  its  own  hands  for  decision  and  execution. 

8.  When  the  first  Committee  of  Inquiry  re- 
ported a trial  necessary,  and  the  Conference  thus 
got  the  case  in  their  hands,  they  refused  by  a vote 
of  116  to  25,  to  concur  with  the  report.  The  law 
says  a second  committee  may  be  appointed.  The 
committee  and  their  report,  by  every  rule  of  or- 
der, were  in  the  hands  of  the  Conference,  and  by 
all  analogies,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  the 
Conference,  and  it  only,  had  the  power  to  order  a 
new  committee,  and  if  they  did  not  revive  the 
case  no  power  existed  anywhere  to  do  so.  Yet  the 
Bishop  took  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Conference, 
and,  by  an  arbitrary  act,  committed  the  grave  of- 
fence of  reviving  a process  that  by  Conference 
action  was  dead,  which  could  only  be  revived  by 
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Conference  resolution,  asking  for  a new  com- 
mittee. 

9.  The  Discipline  specially  provides  that  “the 
final  determination  of  all  such  cases  is  with  the 
Annual  Conference.”  The  Bishop  refused  to  the 
Conference  the  exercise  of  this  constitutional 
right. 

I have  sought  in  so  far  as  I can  to  embody  the 
acts  of  this  trial  in  this  paper.  The  strongest 
vindication  of  the  attitude  of  the  Conference,  and 
the  severest  arraignment  of  Bishop  Hargrove  will 
be  found  in  these  facts.  The  Conference  entered 
no  protest  against  the  Methodist  Episcopacy  in 
its  administrative  or  executive  prerogatives,  but 
protested  against  the  spirit,  execution,  and  ad- 
ministration of  law  in  this  case. 

The  whole  attitude  of  Bishop  Hargrove  to  this 
case  was  not  one  of  impartial  judicial  connection, 
but  that  of  a prosecutor.  The  whole  attitude  of 
the  Bishop  to  the  Conference  was  not  one  of  the 
presiding  officer  helping  to  moderate  and  direct 
their  proceedings,  but  that  of  one  who  was  bent 
on  excluding  the  Conference  as  a body  from  any 
expression  of  opinion,  any  control  of  the  case,  or 
any  exercise  of  their  inherent,  constitutional 
rights  over  the  ministerial  and  moral  character 
of  their  members. 

His  whole  presidency  was  directed  to  the 
prejudice  of  this  case.  His  Sabbath  sermon  was 
used  to  this  end,  as  was  also  his  address  to  the 
candidates  for  admission.  Was  not  the  Confer- 
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ence  canvassed  to  see  how  certain  men  would  vote 
if  put  on  the  committee?  Were  not  the  personal 
and  political  enemies  of  Dr.  Kelley  the  sole  ad- 
visers and  executors  in  the  administration  of  this 
case?  Were  not  the  appointments  drenched  and 
soaked  by  the  prejudices  and  partisanship  of  this 
case?  If  conspiracy  means  to  “breathe  together” 
then  if  the  Bishop  and  a few  men  did  not  breathe 
together  and  pre-arrange  in  detail  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings in  this  case,  there  never  has  been  in 
the  history  of  the  world  a case  of  conspiracy.  If 
there  were  not  packing  and  pre-arrangement  in 
this  case  then  never  have  courts,  civil  or  ecclesias- 
tical, been  dishonored  and  justice  disgraced  by  a 
made-up  case,  a made-up  jury  and  a made-up  ver- 
dict. 

If  the  rights  of  the  Tennessee  Conference 
were  -not  wantonly  infringed,  if  its  dignities  and 
privileges  were  not  outraged,  then  they  have 
neither  rights  nor  privileges  nor  duties.  The 
Tennessee  Conference,  neither  in  spirit  nor  in 
fact,  tried  Dr.  Kelley;  but  Bishop  Hargrove,  and 
not  the  Tennessee  Conference,  in  fact  arrested 
Dr.  Kelley’s  character ; Bishop  Hargrove,  and  not 
the  Tennessee  Conference,  tried  Dr.  Kelley; 
Bishop  Hargrove,  and  not  the  Tennessee  Confer- 
ence, suspended  Dr.  Kelley.” 


B.  F.  Haynes. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  CASE  CONTINUED. 

During  the  two  or  three  months  preceding  the 
session  of  the  Tennessee  Conference  at  Pulaski, 
at  Bishop  Hargrove’s  request,  I had  several  inter- 
views with  him  relative  to  Dr.  Kelley’s  candidacy, 
and  discovered  that  it  was  his  settled  purpose  to 
procure  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Kelley’s  character  and 
his  suspension,  if  possible.  I knew  perfectly  well 
that  the  law  on  which  he  purposed  to  try  him  did 
not  apply  to  the  case  except  by  an  unnatural  and 
strained  construction  totally  at  variance  with  the 
origin,  meaning,  purpose  and  history  of  the  law. 
It  was  a fact  also  that  a few  weeks’  absence  from 
his  charge  and  even  that  time  spent  in  discussing 
great  economic  questions  was  not  an  unknown 
thing  among  our  clergy,  some  of  our  Bishops 
then  living  having  previously  done  the  same  kind 
of  work. 

During  these  interviews,  as  well  as  during  the 
Conference  at  Pulaski,  I was  offered  my  choice 
of  the  best  church  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  Dallas, 
Texas,  and  another  place  or  two,  which  I declined, 
as  I saw  plainly  that  the  policy  was  to  get  me  out 
of  the  way  so  that  there  might  be  less  obstruc- 
tion in  the  way  of  the  episcopal  conspiracy  to  de- 
grade a preacher  in  my  district.  The  Bishop 
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next  tried  strenuously  and  repeatedly  to  get  me 
to  induce  Dr.  Kelley  to  locate.  This  I declined 
to  do.  I must  refer  the  reader  to  the  preceding 
chapter  for  a recital  of  the  stormy  proceedings  of 
the  Conference  that  began  on  the  calling  of  Dr. 
Kelley’s  name  by  the  presiding  Bishop  at  Con- 
ference on  October  11th,  1890,  and  which  con- 
tinued for  days  to  the  close  of  the  Conference. 
Its  reading  will  show  how  the  Bishop  without  a 
legal  arrest  of  Dr.  Kelley’s  character  and  on  the 
mere  informal  statement  of  G.  W.  Wynn,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Conference,  raised  a Committee  of  In- 
vestigation on  his  own  motion  and  over  the  pro- 
test of  the  Conference;  how  he  erred  in  appoint- 
ing two  members  of  said  Committee  who  had 
formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  concerning  the 
case ; how  the  presiding  Bishop  took  the  forego- 
ing procedure  over  the  protest  of  the  Conference 
to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Kelley  had  never  had  pre- 
vious notice  of  the  purpose  to  arrest  his  charac- 
ter; how  he  erred  in  refusing  the  accused  the 
privilege  of  a statement:  This  committee  report- 
ed a trial  necessary  and  the  Conference  by  an 
overwhelming  majority — one  hundred  and  six- 
teen to  twenty-five,  rejected  said  report.  The 
Bishop  erred  further  in  appointing,  against  the 
protest  of  the  Conference,  a second  committee  of 
three  to  report  whether  there  should  be  a trial 
and  by  placing  on  said  committee  a majority  who 
had  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  adverse  to 
the  accused;  The  Bishop  erred  further  in  deny- 
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ing  the  accused  the  option  to  be  tried  by  a com- 
mittee or  by  the  Conference.  All  through  this 
remarkable  administration  by  the  presiding 
Bishop  there  were  protests,  appeals  and  points 
of  law  and  points  of  order,  but  the  chair  pursued 
his  way  recklessly  over  all  these,  bent  on  the 
iron-bound  purpose  to  secure  the  conviction  of  his 
man.  This  second  committee  of  investigation  ap- 
pointed to  report  whether  trial  was  necessary  the 
majority  of  whom  were  adverse  to  the  accused, 
of  course,  reported  a trial  necessary  upon  which 
the  Bishop  appointed  a Trial  Committee  of  thir- 
teen. A large  majority  of  this  committee  were 
likewise  publicly  known  to  be  adverse  to  the  ac- 
cused, and  had  so  shown  by  a test  vote  on  the 
Conference  floor. 

The  trial  in  committee  was  but  a repetition  or 
continuance  of  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  the 
Episcopal  Administration  in  open  conference. 

As  a sample  of  the  trial  procedure,  the  de- 
fense was  forced  to  exhaust  his  five  peremptory 
challenges  before  being  allowed  to  challenge  for 
cause.  The  defense  was  denied  the  right  to  ask 
the  committeemon  proposed  whether  they  had 
formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused.  The  Bishop  furnished 
the  prosecution  a list  out  of  which  the  vacancies 
by  challenge  were  to  be  filled,  but  he  did  not  fur- 
nish the  defense  with  a copy.  Three  vacancies 
occuring  under  peremptory  challenge  the  Chair 
positively  refused  to  fill  the  vacancies  with  three 
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new  names  at  once,  and  allow  challenge  to  pro- 
ceed, but  would  fill  only  one  vacancy  at  a time. 
This  deprived  the  accused  the  opportunity  of 
challenging  the  most  objectionable  which  was  a 
privilege  intended  to  be  secured  the  accused  in 
the  law  on  challenge.  An  effort  was  made  to  force 
on  the  Committee  of  Trial  the  leading  witness  for 
the  prosecution,  who  had  in  open  conference  a 
few  hours  before  made  a violent  speech  against 
Dr.  Kelley.  One  of  the  prosecutors,  the  Bishop’s 
appointee,  threatened  publicly  to  withdraw  from 
the  case  if  this  outrage  was  insisted  upon,  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Trial  was  in  the  act 
of  leaving  the  committee  in  disgust  when  the 
name  was  withdrawn.  Every  name  proposed 
from  the  list  was  from  the  twenty-five  members 
of  the  Conference  who  had  by  vote  declared  them- 
selves against  Dr.  Kelley.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  every  question  of  law  proposed  by  the  attor- 
ney for  the  accused  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Trial,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Bishop 
to  preside  as  his  representative,  ,was  sent  by  the 
chairman  to  the  Bishop  for  his  personal  ruling. 
The  entire  procedure  of  the  trial  was  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Bishop  as  really  as 
though  he  personally  presided.  I forbear  to  use 
the  vocabulary  that,  would  be  necessary  to  prop- 
erly characterize  this  travesty  of  a trial  in  ec- 
clesiastical history. 

I want  to  add  to  the  foregoing  the  fact  that 
my  entire  course  in  the  case  such  as  Presiding 
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Elder  and  as  Dr.  Kelley’s  attorney  was  inspired 
by  the  solitary  purpose  and  desire  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  traveling  preachers  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  if  the  constitutional  rights,  carefully  safe- 
guarded in  the  discipline  of  the  church,  could 
be  wantonly  trampled  upon,  infringed  and 
set  aside  in  the  case  of  one  traveling  preacher, 
then  the  rights  of  every  traveling  preacher  in 
Southern  Methodism  could  be  as  easily  outraged. 
I quickly  discerned  in  the  fixed  purpose  of  the 
Bishop  the  menace  to  the  dignities  and  privileges 
of  a great  annual  conference  and  of  the  preachers 
of  Southern  Methodism.  I felt,  and  still  feel,  that 
if  a presiding  bishop  can  arbitrarily  outrage  the 
dignities  and  privileges  of  one  Annual  Confer- 
ence that  other  bishops  would  have  equal  rights  to 
commit  the  same  offenses  in  all  the  Annual  Con- 
ferences of  the  Church.  My  official  position  as 
presiding  elder  of  the  district,  my  selection  as 
his  attorney  by  Dr.  Kelley  and  my  natural  love 
for  fairness,  justice  and  brotherliness,  forced  me 
into  the  position  of  a break-water  against  episco- 
pal invasion  of  Conference  and  preachers’  rights. 
I feel  perfectly  secure  in  the  verdict  which  will  be 
reached  by  any  person  of  intelligence  who  will,  in 
future  years  read  the  records  in  the  case. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Committee  of  Trial  suspended  Dr.  Kelley 
for  six  months.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the 
General  Conference,  which  met  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  in  May  of  1904.  The  Committee  on 
Appeals  rendered  a verdict  of  reversal  which 
was  a complete  vindication  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Tennessee  Conference  in  this  fa- 
mous case,  and  of  all  my  contentions  in  the  case. 
Before  the  Committee  on  Episcopacy  of  this  Gen- 
eral Conference,  charges  were  proferred  against 
Bishop  Hargrove’s  administration  in  the  Kelley 
case.  These  charges  were  preferred  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Conference  delegation  of  which  I was 
chairman.  The  three  charges  of  immorality  in- 
volved falsehood,  consenting  to  or  instigating 
changes  in  the  Tennessee  Conference  Journal,  and 
lastly  being  influenced  by  improper  motives  in 
stationing  the  preachers.  There  were  some  thir- 
teen items  in  the  charge  of  maladministration. 
The  Committee  on  Episcopacy  which  tried  Bishop 
Hargrove  on  the  foregoing  charges  reached  a par- 
tially exonerating  verdict  in  the  following  words : 

“Whereas,  only  three  of  the  allegations 
against  Bishop  Hargrove  in  the  bill  of  Complaint 
now  before  us,  are  such  as,  if  sustained,  affect 
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his  moral  character,  to-wit:  under  the  head  of 
the  ninth  error  he  is  virtually  accused  of  false- 
hood ; under  the  head  of  the  15th  error  of  procur- 
ing, consenting  to,  or  instigating  changes  in  the 
Tennessee  Conference  Journal;  and  under  the 
14th  error  he  is  accused  of  being  influenced  by 
improper  motives  in  stationing  the  preachers, 
therefore, 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Committee 
that  neither  of  these  allegations  has  been  sup- 
ported by  evidence,  but  on  the  contrary  they  have 
been  thoroughly  and  completely  explained  by 
Bishop  Hargrove.”  The  committee  wisely  used 
the  word  “explained”  instead  of  “disproved”  in 
their  vindicating  report.  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  above,  after  the  promise  by  Dr. 
E.  E.  Hoss  who  proposed  it  for  adoption  that,  if 
accepted,  they  would  take  up  the  remaining  thir- 
teen charges  for  maladministration  and  try  each 
one  upon  its  merits,  a report  was  read  and  adopt- 
ed which  declined  to  so  try  these  charges  and 
relegated  them  to  the  Committee  on  Appeals 
which  was  then  trying  the  appeal  brought  by  the 
Tennessee  Conference  on  the  verdict  which  sus- 
pended Dr.  Kelley.  This  was  a definite  and  sa- 
cred promise,  squarely  violated  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  conviction  of  Bishop  Hargrove  on  thir- 
teen charges  of  maladministration,  and  to  secure 
his  “white-washing”  on  three  charges  of  immor- 
ality. 

Great  surprise  was  expressed  and  great  in- 
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dignation  felt  at  this  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Episcopacy.  It  was  a monstrous  evasion  of  re- 
sponsibility unparalleled  in  Methodist  history, 
and  a precedent  fraught  with  the  direst  peril  to 
Methodism.  Judge  Strother  said  in  his  speech, 
when  he  moved  to  re-commit  the  report  to  the 
committee  with  instructions  that  they  investigate 
and  pass  upon  the  charges,  that  the  committee  had 
abdicated  its  chief  prerogatives  and  duties  and 
attempted  to  shift  its  responsibilities  upon  an- 
other committee.  Judge  Strother’s  motion  fail- 
ing to  carry,  an  earnest  protest  against  its  rejec- 
tion was  read  in  open  conference  signed  by — 


T.  L.  Mellen, 

J.  H.  Pritchett, 
E.  K.  Miller, 

P.  S.  Rader, 

W.  S.  Black 
I.  T.  Lloyd, 


Paul  Whitehead, 
T.  P.  Anderson, 
John  Anderson, 
Geo.  J.  Warren 
J.  C.  C.  Newton, 

A.  F.  Watkins, 


H.  Walter  Featherstone  W.  M.  Thornton, 
W.  A.  Gunning,  S.  N.  Brickhouse, 

S.  E.  Dance,  J.  A.  Parker, 

B.  D.  Bell,  kumsey  Smithson, 

C.  J.  Nugent. 


I have  taken  pains  to  give  in  the  briefest  man- 
ner possible  a running  history  of  these  matters. 
It  created  great  agitation  in  the  General  Confer- 
ence, and  every  means  was  taken  to  clear  the 
Bishop  of  the  charges  of  the  grossest  maladminis- 
tration. Of  course,  ,the  reversal  by  the  General 
Conference  of  the  verdict  which  suspended  Dr. 
Kelley  convicted  Bishop  Hargrove  of  maladminis- 
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tration,  ,but  there  were  a number  of  other  points 
upon  which  he  was  clearly  vulnerable  and  to  sus- 
tain which  abundant  evidence  was  submitted 
which  were  not  allowed  to  come  up  for  investi- 
gation by  the  high  handed  action  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Episcopacy. 

I close  this  chapter.  I would  gladly  have  left 
it  unwritten,  but  an  account  of  my  humble  career 
would  have  been  incomplete  had  I done  so.  Be- 
sides, in  the  excitement  of  the  case  partisan 
friends  of  the  accused  sent  broadcast  slanderous 
perversions  of  the  facts  in  this  case  through  both 
the  religious  and  secular  press  which  grossly  mis- 
represented the  writer.  I have  deemed  it  due  my 
posterity  and  my  friends  before  I go  hence  to 
leave  on  record  a brief  simple  statement  of  the 
cardinal  points  in  this  celebrated  case. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


FOUNDING  OF  TENNESSEE  METHODIST.  DR.  JAMES 
M.  WRIGHT’S  DEATH. 

From  the  East  Nashville  District  which  paid 
fifteen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  salary,  I was  sent 
to  Alex  Green  Circuit  which  paid  less  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Thus  in  twelve  months 
I descended  from  a four  thousand  dollar  station 
to  this  circuit.  I speak  from  memory  of  these 
salaries,  and  am  substantially  if  not  literally  cor- 
rect. The  Bishop  evidently  must  have  heard  ear- 
nest protects  on  the  matter  of  this  appointment, 
as  the  defense  was  put  forth  that  I had  been  un- 
acceptable on  the  district.  The  district  stewards 
hearing  of  this  allegation,  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolution  in  session  assembled  in 
Nashville,  Tenn. : 

“Whereas  Rev.  B.  F.  Haynes,  former  presid- 
ing elder  of  the  East  Nashville  District,  has  been 
removed  from  his  work  at  the  close  of  his  first 
year  by  the  episcopacy,  it  is  said  his  removal  was 
upon  the  ground  that  he  was  no  longer  acceptable 
to  the  people  of  his  district;  therefore 

“Be  it  resolved  by  the  district  stewards  of  the 
said  East  Nashville  District,  assembled  in  the 
city  of  Nashville,  that  the  said  B.  F.  Haynes 
was  greatly  loved  by  the  people  of  the  said  dis- 
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trict;  that  he  was  an  effective,  efficient,  able, 
faithful  and  conscientious  presiding  officer  during 
the  year;  that  in  our  opinion  his  labors  resulted 
in  great  good  to  the  church ; that  he  was  an  able, 
faithful  and  effective  preacher  of  the  gospel,  was 
very  popular  with  the  people  of  the  district,  and 
they  greatly  desired  his  return  by  the  Confer- 
ence.” 

I was  not  the  only  one  seriously  damaged  in 
appointment  at  this  conference.  A half  dozen  or 
so  of  the  majority  who  were  prominent  in  oppos- 
ing the  Bishop’s  usurpation  of  rights  were  finan- 
cially damaged  in  their  appointments  to  an  aggre- 
gate of  five  thousand  dollars.  I draw  the  curtain 
over  the  details  I could  give  concerning  the  minis- 
terial careers  of  some  of  the  men  lowered  in  ap- 
pointment contrasted  with  the  careers  of  some  of 
the  men  so  abnormally  advanced. 

I served  Alex  Green  Circuit  with  the  utmost 
fidelity  of  which  I was  capable.  The  most  nota- 
ble event  of  this  year  was  the  founding  of  the 
Tennessee  Methodist,  the  first  issue  of  which 
came  out  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1891.  The 
writer  was  made  editor  and  remained  in  this  po- 
sition for  nine  years.  As  might  be  supposed  this 
paper  had  a stormy  career.  Its  purpose  and  mis- 
sion were  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  were 
much  misunderstood  but  it  was  not  long  in  forg- 
ing its  way  to  a position  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  conference  organs.  It  was  adopted  as  the  or- 
gan of  the  Tennessee  Conference  at  the  following 
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session,  and  faithfully  served  the  conference  in 
this  capacity  until  in  October  of  1896  at  which 
time  the  relation  was  cancelled  and  the  paper  be- 
came independent.  I was  appointed  by  the  Bishop 
to  the  editorship  annually  while  the  paper  con- 
tinued the  organ  of  the  conference. 

The  files  of  the  paper,  as  well  as  the  editor’s 
private  letter  files,  will  show  the  esteem  in  which 
the  paper  was  held  by  the  public  at  large.  Both 
the  secular  and  the  religious  press  bore  frequent 
testimony  to  the  ability  with  which  the  paper  was 
edited.  I have  in  my  possession  letters  from  some 
of  the  bishops  now  living,  expressing  the  warm- 
est testimony  to  the  ability  of  the  paper.  This 
testimony,  however,  was  written  during  the  ear- 
lier years  of  the  paper’s  existence  and  before  it 
espoused  holiness  as  a second  work  of  grace  and 
exposed  the  war  claim  scandal. 

The  boast  was  made  that  the  large  majority 
of  the  Conference  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
paper  and  the  principles  for  which  it  stood  could 
not  be  maintained,  -which  I plainly  foresaw  would 
be  true.  The  Episcopal  power  in  Methodism  is 
little  short  of  omnipotent.  The  hand  which 
wields  the  pen  by  whose  simple  stroke  men  and 
their  families  can  be  kept  in  comfort  and  plenty 
or  be  reduced  to  want,  suffering  and  hunger,  is 
the  hand  which  sooner  or  later  swerves  men  back 
into  line  with  the  ecclesiastical  machine,  even 
though  that  machine  be  marked  in  its  course  by 
injustice  and  usurpation  of  rights.  There  are 
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different  methods  for  accomplishing  that  end.  The 
transfer  system  is  not  the  least  of  these  methods, 
and  has  often  been  used  by  the  appointing  power 
for  the  accomplishment  of  very  strange  ends.  I 
saw  a very  perceptible  weakening  within  a year 
or  two,  and  really  became  convinced  a year  or 
more  before  the  severing  of  its  relation  to  the 
conference  that  this  fate  would  befall  it  and  that 
the  paper  would  have  to  become  independent.  Of 
the  severing  of  the  paper  from  official  relation 
to  the  Conference  and  causes  leading  to  this  ac- 
tion another  chapter  will  speak. 

I cannot  close  this  chapter  without  a word  of 
appreciation  of  the  distinguished  services  of  Dr. 
A.  Coke  Smith,  afterward  made  bishop,  in  the 
way  of  Sunday  School  editor  of  the  Tennessee 
Methodist.  His  service  in  this  capacity  was  most 
highly  gratifying  to  its  many  readers,  and  helped 
no  little  in  spreading  the  circulation  of  the  paper, 
and  in  removing  erroneous  impressions  concern- 
ing it.  Bishop  Smith  was  a man  of  charming  per- 
sonality, of  genial  and  sunny  nature,,  gifted  in 
pulpit  and  with  pen,  and  as  true  as  steel  in  his 
friendships. 

I have  already  spoken  in  another  chapter  of 
my  early  acquaintance  with  Rev.  Sam  Jones.  I 
most  cheerfully  record  here  his  faithful  service 
on  the  Tennessee  Methodist  as  one  of  its  editors 
and  proprietors  in  the  later  years  of  its  history. 
It  was  when  I discerned  the  coming  necessity  of 
the  paper’s  becoming  independent  by  the  gradual 
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falling  off  of  its  friends  and  financial  supporters 
that  I sought  his  alliance  and  co-operation  in  the 
ownership  and  editorship  of  the  paper.  As  usual 
he  made  things  lively  while  connected  with  us. 
His  writings  were  eagerly  read  by  multitudes.  In 
the  paper  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit  Sam  was  a sen- 
sation; he  always  hit  hard.  I can  say  this  for 
him,  however,  he  never  fought  anything  but  sin 
and  wrong;  he  never  lifted  voice  or  pen  in  advo- 
cacy of  aught  that  did  not  make  for  righteousness. 
No  two  men  could  have  been  found  more  thor- 
oughly agreed  in  their  abhorrence  of  sham,  in 
their  hatred  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  in  their  re- 
sistance of  the  encroachment  of  a brilliant  official- 
ism upon  human  rights. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  penned  Brother  Sam 
Jones  has  passed  to  his  eternal  reward;  he  died 
away  from  home  while  engaged  in  a meeting.  No 
man  of  his  day  more  profoundly  impressed  his 
age  and  multiplied  thousands  all  over  the  United 
States  lamented  his  death,  recognizing  the  fact 
that  in  his  demise  there  passed  away  from  earth 
one  of  the  noblest,  truest,  most  heroic  men  known 
in  the  annals  of  his  country  for  a hundred  years. 

I have  mentioned  also  the  name  of  Dr.  E.  M. 
Bounds,  my  spiritual  father,  who  was  for  seven 
years  one  of  the  editors  of  the  St.  Louis  Christian 
Advocate,  and  for  four  years  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Nashville  Christian  Advocdte.  He  was  one  of 
the  ablest  writers  in  Methodism  and  one  of  the 
most  gifted  expounders  of  her  doctrines.  Dr. 
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Bounds  was  especially  strong  as  a writer  and  a 
preacher  on  the  deeper  things  of  God.  In  the 
hour  of  her  greatest  need  this  gifted  son  of  the 
Church  came  to  the  rescue  and  gave  the  columns 
of  the  Tennessee  Methodist  the  splendid  products 
of  his  trenchant  pen,  as  one  of  its  editors.  He 
continued  his  most  valuable  aid  thus  until  I was 
compelled  to  turn  over  the  paper  to  other  hands, 
because  I had  consumed  my  all  in  meeting  its  de- 
ficits. 

Since  the  preceding  was  written,  Dr.  Bounds 
has  passed  to  his  reward.  I append  below  a part 
of  my  tribute  to  him  which  appeared  in  Herald 
of  Holiness,  of  which  I am  now  editor : 

Dr.  Bounds  was  a marvelous  combination.  The 
very  embodiment  of  a profound  humility,  he  was  a 
hero,  a Spartan,  a Napoleon  of  calm  and  daunt- 
less courage.  Meek  and  self-depreciative  to  a 
point  painful  to  his  most  intimate  friends,  he  was 
yet  one  of  the  best  and  most  widely  read  men  we 
ever  knew,  and  wielded  a facile  and  trenchent 
pen,  distinguished  alike  in  forensic  defense  of  the 
truth,  and  in  the  mysteries  and  glories  of  the 
depths  of  prayer  and  the  deeper  spiritual  things 
of  life. 

He  became  entirely  too  religious  and  too  in- 
tensely spiritual  for  his  Church.  The  time  came 
when  he  could  no  longer,  consistently  with  a 
clear  conscience,  accept  work  at  the  hands  of  the 
authorities  of  his  church.  So  he  quietly  retired 
to  his  humble  home  in  a Georgia  village,  with- 
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out  saying  as  much  in  explanation  of  his  retire- 
ment inculpatory  of  his  church  as  we  have  said 
above.  During  these  long  and  lonely  years  he 
lived  in  his  books  and  on  his  knees.  At  four 
o’clock  A.  M.  daily  he  was  found  on  his  knees 
agonizing  alike  for  friend  and  foe,  in  tears  and  in- 
tensive earnestness.  Then  twice  or  thrice  daily 
afterward  he  was  at  the  same  business  of  pray- 
ing, and  with  him  a BUSINESS.  This  was  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  praying.  It  was  a Chris- 
tian’s great  business.  Saturated  constantly  thus 
with  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  surcharged  with  the 
very  oxygen  of  heaven,  he  pored  over  his  books 
or  delved  with  his  pen.  His  book,  ‘‘Preacher  and 
Prayer”  was  born  thus,  and  no  wonder  it  has  be- 
come a classic  in  its  line.  It  will  live  as  long  as 
men  are  found  in  dead  earnest  about  the  things 
of  the  soul,  and  about  reaching  God  for  real  help. 
Other  books  he  leaves  behind  him  unpublished. 
He  was  too  poor  to  bring  them  out.  He  left  that 
matter  with  God.  We  are  sure  God  will  bring 
out  these  books  in  His  own  time  and  by  His  own 
methods.  We  predict  a rich  heritage  for  spirit- 
ual believers  in  these  unpublished  books  of  our 
dear  brother. 

Great  in  native  intellect,  great  in  spiritual  in- 
sight, great  in  presenting  the  gospel  in  sermons, 
great  in  reading  the  gospel  from  hymns  or  God’s 
word,  great  with  his  pen  and  greater  in  prevail- 
ing prayer  to  his  Father — God,  great  as  friend, 
as  father,  as  husband,  as  counsellor,  greatest  in 
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simple  faith,  dauntless  heroism  for  the  right  and 
truth  in  God,  and  in  humility,  uncomplaining 
submission,  and  in  intercession,  Dr.  Bounds  lived 
comparatively  unknown  for  what  he  really  was, 
but  his  works  will  follow  him,  and  we  believe  his 
posthumus  fame  will  grow  with  the  years,  and 
though  dead  he  will  continue  to  speak  in  broader 
lines  and  larger  visible  results  than  even  during 
life. 

I would  be  faithless  to  one  of  the  sacredest 
loves  of  my  life  if  I failed  to  add  a tribute  to  that 
sainted  and  saintly  friend  and  brother,  Rev. 
James  M.  Wright,  D.D.,  who  was  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  my  faithful  and  efficient  co-laborer 
in  the  capacity  of  Literary  Editor  of  the  Tennes- 
see Methodist.  The  ripest  and  the  most  versatile 
scholar  in  the  Tennessee  Conference,  he  was  hum- 
ble and  as  meek  as  the  most  unlettered.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  devout  and  earnest  Christians  I 
ever  knew.  He  was  as  simple  as  a child  in  man- 
ner and  spirit  and  positive  and  dauntless  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  convictions.  He  would  have 
stood  calmly  and  allowed  his  body  to  be  shot  into 
mince-meat  before  yielding  one  iota  in  the  matter 
of  his  convictions.  Johannean  in  love,,  Pauline 
in  courage  and  Christlike  in  spirit,  he  moved 
along  unobtrusively  through  long  years  of  confer- 
ence service,  never  appreciated  at  his  full  value. 
He  always  carried  heart  burdens  sufficient  to 
crush  an  ordinary  man,  yet  ever  with  a seraphic 
spirit  of  uncomplaining  submission.  He  finally 
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died  simply  from  a broken  heart  that  could  carry 
its  burdens  no  longer.  A sweeter  life,  a sadder 
death,  and  a truer  heart  I never  knew  and  never 
expect  to  know  again. 

I conducted  the  Doctor’s  funeral.  It  is  due  his 
memory  that  I append  hereto  my  closing  remarks 
concerning  this  good  man  on  that  occasion.  After 
speaking  of  him  as  an  eduator,  as  a preacher,  as  a 
scholar,  as  a husband  and  father,  and  as  literary 
editor  of  the  Tennessee  Methodist  I closed  with  a 
statement  concerning  him  as  a man  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

We  would  speak  a word  of  him  as  a man. 
When  we  come  to  this  realm  we  invade  the  high- 
est and  most  sacred  realm  in  the  domain  of  God’s 
creative  work.  True  manhood  is  God’s  crowning 
work.  Higher  than  scholarship,  nobler  even  than 
the  ministry,  richer  than  all  the  triumphs  and 
gifts  of  the  educator,  more  sacred,  even,  than  the 
charms  and  sweet  ministries  of  domestic  rela- 
tions, is  true  manhood.  ' Manhood  lies  at  the  basis 
of  any  and  all  worthy  vocations  or  noble  achieve- 
ments. It  is  pivotal  in  the  determination  of  des- 
tiny. It  is  vital,  supreme,  climacteric,  in  the  arbi- 
traments of  the  final  assize.  God  cannot  in  this 
world  make  a true  scholar,  a genuine  father  and 
faithful  husband  or  a real  gospel  preacher,  out  of 
anything  but  A MAN.  On  this  head  I have  only 
to  say  (and  thank  God  I say  it  all  in  the  declara- 
tion,) that  James  M.  Wright  was  a Christian 
gentleman.  A Gentleman.  Yes,  how  gentle  of 
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spirit,  how  tender  of  heart , how  deferential, 
courteous,  decorous,  scrupulously  observant  of  the 
minutest  amenities  of  life.  As  gentle  and  fine 
fibered  as  a woman,  as  innocent,  unsuspecting  and 
frank  as  a child,  he  moved  among  men  with  a na- 
ture so  far  above  that  of  most  men  that  he  seldom 
passed  at  his  full  worth.  The  age  was  too  rush- 
ing, the  mass  of  men  too  busy  and  too  selfish,  the 
onrushing  tide  of  human  events  too  ruthless  and 
callous  to  pause  to  diagnose  deep  enough  in  the 
mine  of  his  heart  to  find  the  Gold  of  Ophir  which 
lay  imbedded  there  unreached  and  undiscovered 
through  the  long  lapse  of  weary  years.  He  died, 
in  a true,  pathetic  sense,  unknown  by  the  church 
and  the  world. 

The  Doctor  could  never  point  to  the  hour  and 
the  spot  where  and  when  his  conversion  occurred, 
yet  he  enjoyed  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  to  his 
sonship,  and  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  God’s  fa- 
vor. He  was  trained  from  the  cradle  in  the  ways 
of  the  Lord.  He  crossed  the  river  which  runs 
between  nature  and  grace  at  a very  early  period, 
far  up  near  its  source  on  the  mountain-side  where 
it  was  but  a tiny  streamlet  overhung  and  ob- 
scured in  places  by  the  grass  on  either  side  where 
its  passage  is  often  accomplished  by  a step,  and 
that  passage  often  made  unconsciously  to  the  per- 
son himself.  He  was  distinguished  as  a man  of 
prayer,  a man  of  faith,  humility  and  hungering 
and  thirsting  after  righteousness. 

Referring  to  a wonderful  spiritual  experience 
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he  had  in  Glenville,Ala.,  the  year  the  war  closed, 
he  said  to  me : 

“Brother  Haynes,  I am  perfectly  satisfied 
now,  by  the  light  of  subsequent  study  and  investi- 
gation, that  it  was  the  work  of  entire  sanctifica- 
tion which  God  graciously  gave  me  at  that  time, 
but  which  for  the  lack  of  previous  or  attendant 
necessary  instructions,  I failed  fully  to  appre- 
hend.” 

The  Doctor’s  life  was  a sad  life.  The  shadows 
lengthened  with  the  sweep  of  years,  the  clouds 
thickened  about  his  heart,  shutting  out  the  earth- 
ly lights  which  most  men  are  privileged  to  en- 
joy. Depressed  financially,  carrying  a sense  of 
inappreciation,  with  an  invalid  wife,  with  a trend 
of  events  in  his  own  church  which  gloomed  and 
saddened  his  heart,  these  and  other  burdens 
which  I need  not  mention  contributed  to  render 
his  last  days  peculiarly  sad.  He  carried  heart- 
burdens  which  few  men  understood  or  apprecia- 
ted. These  burdens  increased  as  he  neared  the 
end  of  his  journey,  but  heroically  he  bore  them. 
Meekly  and  submissively  he  bowed  his  neck  to  the 
yoke,  praising  and  adoring  the  Father  who  per- 
mitted the  strokes,  until  at  last  in  accents  of  re- 
lief the  Divine  voice  broke  the  silence  of  the  skies 
and  mercifully  said,  “It  is  enough,  come  up  high- 
er.” The  weary  spirit  sighed  back  the  answer, 
“Thy  will,  Lord,  not  mine,  be  done.  If  to  suffer 
on  and  labor  on  for  weary  years  yet  to  come,  Thou 
shalt  ordain,  I gladly  submit;  but  if  I my  burden 
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may  lay  aside  and  my  pilgrimage  end  and  go  to 
the  rest  for  which  my  spirit  has  panted  these  long 
years,  then  I go  gladly.  My  will  is  the  will  of  my 
God.”  As  indicative  of  how  sometimes  his  trou- 
bles bore  upon  his  mind,  talking  recently  with  his 
wife  in  the  privacy  and  sanctity  of  their  own 
chamber  over  his  burdens  and  sorrows,  he  said: 
“Wife,  I was  born  to  ache.”  And  so  the  precious 
old  man  ached  his  life  away,  but  now  sweetly 
rests  to  ache  no  more  forever.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  STORMY  CAREER  OF  THE  TENNESSEE 
METHODIST. 

The  paper  occupied  a unique  place  and  did  a 
unique  work  in  the  history  of  Church  journalism. 
It  maintained  a position  of  loyalty  to  Methodism, 
but  stood  unflnchingly  opposed  to  the  high  church 
tendencies  then  in  evidence  in  our  church.  The 
paper  very  soon  with  all  honest  people  corrected 
the  misrepresentations  which  had  been  made  con- 
cerning the  Tennessee  Annual  Conference  by  cer- 
tain church  papers  and  individuals  throughout 
the  connection.  The  charge  had  been  made  that 
we  were  a conference  in  revolt  against  constitu- 
ted authority.  It  became  known,  however,  that  as 
a conference  we  only  rightfully  and  legally  with- 
stood usurpation  of  our  rights.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood that  this  corrected  impression  was  made  not 
by  agitation  of  the  issues  of  the  Kelley-Hargrove 
case  in  the  paper,  for  these  issues  were  scarcely 
ever  referred  to  in  the  columns  of  the  paper.  The 
facts  in  the  case  were  published  abroad  before  the 
paper  was  founded.  The  work  of  the  paper  in 
removing  these  erroneous  impressions  was  accom- 
plished by  ignoring  the  case  altogether,  and 
simply  devoting  its  columns  unremittingly  and 
exclusively  to  the  work  of  building  up  the  spirit- 
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ual  life  of  the  conference  and  aiding  both 
preachers  and  laymen  personally  and  officially  to 
serve  the  church  with  increasing  fidelity  and 
fruitfulness  and  in  bringing  souls  to  Christ.  The 
paper  was  widely  read  by  the  preachers  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  having  as  many  as  two  thou- 
sand traveling  preachers  on  its  subscription  list 
at  one  time. 

I always  had  a love  for  journalism,  and  I re- 
vert today  to  the  nine  years  spent  in  the  editor- 
ship of  this  paper  as  the  most  broadly  useful  of 
all  the  years  of  my  life  to  date  except  possibly  the 
time  I spent  in  College  work,  and  the  editorial 
work  on  Herald  of  Holiness  in  which  I am  now 
engaged.  Just  here  I append  a few  testimonials 
as  to  the  standing  of  the  Tennessee  Methodist. 
These  are  mere  samples  and  could  be  multiplied 
hundreds  of  times. 

The  Nashville,  (Tenn.,)  Daily  American  said: 
“The  Tennessee  Methodist  is  one  of  the  handsom- 
est as  well  as  one  of  the  best  edited  of  our  ex- 
changes.” 

Kentucky  Central  Methodist : “We  congratu- 

late both  publisher  and  editor  on  the  abundant 
success  of  this  new  journalistic  enterprise.” 

St..  Louis  Christian  Advocate : “The  Method- 

ist is  one  of  our  best  exchanges,  and  we  congrats 
ulate  the  editor  upon  the  success  which  it  has 
achieved.” 

The  Texas  Christian  Advocate : “Editor 

Haynes  is  making  a good  paper.” 
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Raleigh  Christian  Advocate : “The  editor 

knows  how  to  make  a good  paper  and  he  does  it.” 
New  Orleans  Christian  Advocate : “There 

are  very  few  better  papers  that  come  to  us.” 

Rocky  Mountain  Methodist:  “The  Tennessee 
Methodist  comes  forth  in  dazzling  brightness  and 
her  demeanor  is  not  unbecoming  her  dress.” 
Alabama  Christian  Advocate : “It  is  one  of  the 
strongest  papers  editorially  in  the  church,  while 
its  contributors  embrace  much  of  the  leading  tal- 
ent of  Tennessee.” 

Rev.  C.  C.  Cary,  of  the  North  Georgia  Confer- 
ence, on  my  retiring  from  the  editorship  of  the 
Methodist  said : “The  Tennessee  Methodist  has 
been  a great  agency  for  good  in  our  church.  It 
did  a work  done  by  no  other  paper  and  filled  a 
place  not  filled  by  any  other.  It  was  not  popular 
with  the  powers  that  be,  but  it  did  a greatly  need- 
ed work.” 

It  was  during  the  early  years  of  its  history 
that  the  committal  of  the  paper  to  sanctification 
as  a second  work  of  grace  occurred.  I had  had  a 
growing  conviction  of  the  futility  of  all  efforts  of 
reforming  church  evils,  and  became  convinced 
that  what  the  church  needed  was  constitutional 
treatment  applied  to  the  individual.  It  became 
clear  to  my  mind  that  God  neither  saved  people 
in  platoons,  nor  recovered  great  ecclesiastical  ag- 
gregations of  people  bodily  from  worldliness,  or 
from  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  evils.  More  and 
more  it  was  impressed  upon  me  that  what  the 
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churches  of  the  land  needed  was  a spiritual  tonic 
in  the  shape  of  individual  unworldliness — per- 
sonal whole-hearted,  uncompromising  consecra- 
tion of  heart  and  life  to  God  and  humanity,  and 
the  cleansing  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  edi- 
torials of  the  paper  from  week  to  week  became 
deeper  and  more  emphatic  along  these  lines.  At 
this  juncture  the  question  of  holiness  was  sprung! 
in  Tennessee.  I had  never  heard  a sermon  on  the 
subject,  and  had  read  little  or  nothing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  sanctification  as  a second  work  of  grace. 
A leading  holiness  evangelist  held  a meeting  in 
Franklin,  Tennessee,  immediately  preceded  by  a 
meeting  conducted  by  Rev.  C.  L.  Chilton,  at  Hob- 
son Chapel  near  Nashville,  the  little  church  of 
which  my  family  were  members.  Brother  Chil- 
ton was  entertained  in  my  home.  Brother  Chil- 
ton’s preaching  profoundly  affected  me  and  put 
me  under  conviction  for  the  blessing.  He  had 
me  much  on  my  knees  in  prayer  at  home  when  we 
were  together.  His  preaching  was  searching,  in- 
cisive and  convincing.  I heard  only  a few  of 
these  sermons  before  I left  for  a trip  to  several 
Eastern  cities.  I had  business  East,  but  to  be 
perfectly  honest  I could  have  postponed  the  trip 
but  had  no  inclination  to  do  so  in  my  state  of 
mind.  I always  carry  books  to  read  in  my  trav- 
els. On  this  trip  I carried  “Wesley’s  Plain  Ac- 
count of  Christian  Perfection,”  which  Brother 
Chilton  had  earnestly  advised  me  to  read.  I also 
carried  Wood’s  “Perfect  Loce.”  These  books  I 
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literally  devoured  on  my  journey,  for  my  con- 
viction abided.  I felt  that  there  was  a higher  and 
sweeter  realm  of  spiritual  life  to  which  I was 
privileged,  and  the  reading  of  these  books  defini- 
tized  and  clarified  my  vision  as  to  what  that  was. 
I felt  I was  a consecrated  man.  I had  been  stand- 
ing firmly  for  what  I conceived  to  be  right.  I 
had  already  lost  place,  position,  money,  and  all 
earthly  prospects,  in  my  adherence  to  honest  con- 
victions. In  dealing  with  God  I could  find  only 
one  thing  that  might  be  in  the  way.  I loved  the 
Tennessee  Methodist  with  a deathless  passion, 
and  while  it  was  gradually  draining  me  of  my 
earthly  resources,  and  was  destined,  as  I plainly 
saw,  to  consume  the  very  home  from  over  the 
heads  of  my  family,  which  it  finally  did,  yet  it  was 
my  only  remaining  vehicle  of  usefulness  as  I es- 
teemed it.  I had  already  determined  on  clinging 
to  the  paper  till  it  forced  me  to  turn  it  loose  by 
pauperizing  me.  I plainly  saw,  however,  that  to 
become  sanctified  and  to  thrust  the  paper  into 
the  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  as  I would  have  to 
do,  would  lead  to  the  rejection  of  the  paper  by  the 
Conference  as  its  organ  and  thereby  not  only  pos- 
sibly render  the  life  of  the  paper  shorter  but  fur- 
nish an  excuse  to  many  of  the  brethren  to  turn 
against  the  paper  on  account  of  its  espousal  of 
holiness,  who  were  already  tired  of  paying  the 
price  of  loyalty  to  it  in  reduced  salaries  and 
episcopal  disfavor.  I prayed  over  this  complex 
problem  until  I prayed  through  it.  I finally 
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reached  the  point  where  I could  and  did  tell  the 
Lord  that  I would  rather  have  the  blessing  of 
holiness  than  to  retain  the  Tennessee  Methodist, 
and  the  favor  and  friendship  of  every  friend  I 
had  in  the  Conference.  I remember  definitely  while 
riding  in  the  Pullman  sleeper  and  mentally  grap- 
pling with  this  problem  and  putting  the  Tennessee 
Methodist  and  the  Tennessee  Conference  on  the 
altar,  the  thought  crossed  my  mind  that  I would 
rather  be  wholly  the  Lord’s  and  have  perfect  love 
that  casts  out  all  fear  even  if  it  cost  me  my  life 
itself,  and  my  lifeless  body  had  to  be  carried  back 
to  my  family  than  to  return  home  without  it.  This 
was  the  point  at  which  the  victory  came  in  a 
sense  of  quiet,  restful  peace,  and  the  total  subsi- 
dence of  conviction  and  a quiet  triumph  that  I 
was  wholly  the  Lord’s  and  he  was  mine. 

There  was  never  anything  brilliant  about  my 
Christian  experience.  I have  always  been  sorry 
for  this.  For  this  reason  I seldom  relate  it.  I 
propose,  however,  to  go  down  in  history  not  only 
true  to  God  in  my  public  life  and  true  to  Him  in 
my  private  life,  but  true  in  my  testimony  as  a be- 
liever in,  and  a possessor  of,  the  Bible  truth  of 
sanctification. 

For  the  vaulted  heavens  to  renounce  the  stars ; 
for  day  to  refuse  the  sun ; for  ashes  to  be  ashamed 
of  beauty;  for  cowardice  to  blush  in  shame  for 
courage ; for  ignorance  to  disdain  knowledge ; for 
weakness  to  belittle  strength;  for  childhood  to 
arch  its  brow  in  contempt  of  maturity;  for  star- 
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vation  to  mock  plenty;  for  the  savage  to  ridicule 
science;  for  citizenship  to  condemn  law;  for  gov- 
ernment to  despise  order,  and  courts  to  lock  jus- 
tice without  their  precincts ; for  want  to  scorn  re- 
lief and  the  drowning  to  spurn  rescue ; for  war  to 
reject  honorable  peace ; for  Art  to  break  the  pen- 
cil and  Poetry  to  crush  Genius;  for  the  Present 
to  sigh  for  Medievalism  and  Edison  for  Aborigi- 
nal America ; for  republicanism  to  pine  for  des- 
potism; for  Sinai  to  be  ashamed  of  Calvary  and 
the  Law'  repudiate  the  gospel:  for  Protestantism 
to  renounce  Martin  Luther  for  Ignatius  Loyola; 
for  Home  to  discrown  Motherhood  and  Matri- 
mony to  exile  Love;  for  America  to  exchange 
the  auto  for  the  ox  cart,  the  Lusitania  for  the  sail- 
ing boat,  and  the  aeroplane  for  the  boy’s  kite ; for 
truth  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  error  and  purity  to 
crown  perfidity — for  any  one  or  all  these  things 
to  transpire  would  be  no  more  inconsistent  or  im- 
proper or  unseemly  than  for  Methodism  to  decry 
and  forsake  John  Wesley  and  turn  to  Higher 
Criticism  and  the  New  Theology,  or  for  any  other 
church  to  reject  holiness  which  God  provides, 
which  He  demands  and  which  Christ  died  that  we 
might  have  and  to  spread  which  alone  the  church 
was  founded. 

Holiness,  God’s  precious  gift  to  His  children, 
girds  with  pow'er,  gilds  with  hope,  enswathes  with 
glory,  illumines  with  ineffable  peace,  fits  for  ser- 
vice or  sacrifice,  or  suffering,  forms  an  embattled 
host  of  warriors  more  puissant  than  Napoleon’s 
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great  army ; robs  the  grave  of  its  terror,  death  of 
its  sting,  sin  of  its  stain,  hell  of  its  hope,  and 
populates  heaven.  And  yet,  and  yet! — tell  it  not 
in  Gath ! this  Elixir — this  Eldorado — this  GREAT 
ESSENTIAL  for  two  worlds,  constituting  the 
Church’s  only  business  here  below,  is  distasteful 
to  and  rejected  by  the  great  Ecclesiasticisms  of 
the  age ! ! ! 

Naturally  and  necessarily  the  paper  was 
thrust  fully  into  the  advocacy  of  this  precious 
doctrine  and  experience.  I say  “naturally,”  be- 
cause it  has  always  been  my  nature  to  be  wholly 
and  uncompromisingly  for  whatever  I believed  in 
with  utter  disregard  as  to  the  cost  of  its  champ- 
ionship. I say  “necessarily,”  because  I could  not 
have  been  true  to  the  grace  I had  received,  nor 
could  I have  retained  it,  had  my  pen  remained 
silent  on  the  subject.  This  new  departure  of  the 
paper  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  its  friends  in 
the  conference.  This  spirit  grew  until  it  culmi- 
nated in  the  conference  rejecting  the  paper  as  its 
organ. 

There  was  quite  a spirit  of  dissatisfaction  ex- 
pressed at  the  Conference  of  ’95,  but  matters  were 
adjusted  between  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
paper  and  the  committee  on  books  and  periodicals 
of  the  Conference  which  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  a resolution  by  the  Conference  continuing  the 
paper  as  its  organ  but  declaring  that  this  endorse- 
ment should  not  commit  the  conference  one  way 
or  the  other  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  sec- 
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ond  blessing  theory  of  sanctification.  During  the 
following  year,  however,  the  paper  continued  its 
advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  sanctification  conser- 
vatively but  clearly.  Dr.  Wright  continued  his 
exhaustive  researches  of  the  journals,  sermons 
and  history  of  John  Wesley  on  the  subject  and 
enriched  the  columns  of  the  Methodist  with  arti- 
cles on  the  subject  of  wonderful  strength. 

Conference  the  following  fall  met  at  McKen- 
dree  Church  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  It  conven- 
ed in  October.  This  was  the  church  of  which  I 
had  been  pastor.  I was  perfectly  aware  that  the 
opposition  had  crystallized  until  it  was  a fore- 
gone conclusion  that  the  Conference  would  refuse 
at  this  session,  to  continue  the  paper  as  its  organ. 
The  Committee  on  Books  and  Periodicals  brought 
in  a report  of  declining  to  endorse  the  Methodist 
as  its  organ,  and  providing  for  a committee  for 
the  establishment  of  another  paper.  Felix  W. 
Johnson  and  J.  W.  Cullom  offered  a substitute 
which  was  substantially  the  same  paper  adopted 
the  year  previous.  The  substitute  was  lost  and 
the  report  rejecting  the  paper  as  the  Conference 
organ  was  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
The  discussion  of  the  report  was  before  one  of  the 
largest  audiences  that  ever  assembled  in  McKen- 
dree  Church.  The  house  was  crowded  to  its  ut- 
most capacity.  The  issues  had  created  great  ex- 
citement. Two  bishops  were  present,  the  publish- 
ing house  officials  and  the  connectional  officers 
were  out  in  full  force.  The  Vanderbilt  faculty 
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was  also  well  represented.  In  thirty-three  years’ 
connection  with  the  Tennessee  Conference  I had 
never  seen  an  annual  conference  session  as  large- 
ly attended,  and  with  such  a large  retinue  of 
Methodist  officials  and  ecclesiastics  as  were  pres- 
ent on  this  occasion.  Another  desired  and  ardent- 
ly sought  consummation  was  about  to  be  achieved, 
and  the  spectacle  naturally  drew  a great  and  won- 
derful assemblage.  The  following  chapter  I give 
to  my  speech  delivered  on  this  occasion  on  the 
resolution  proposing  the  rejection  of  the  paper  as 
its  organ,  and  in  favor  of  the  substitute.  I invite 
a careful  perusal  of  this  chapter.  It  contains  the 
best  history  of  the  paper’s  origin  and  work,  and 
the  causes  leading  up  to  the  Conference  action 
taken  on  this  occasion  that  could  be  written  in  the 
same  compass. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


B.  F.  HAYNES’  SPEECH  BEFORE  THE  TENNESSEE 
CONFERENCE. 

Mr.  President  and  Brethren  of  the  Tennessee 
Conference.  It  becomes  my  duty  on  this  occasion 
to  make  a statement  concerning  the  “Tennessee 
Methodist,”  its  history,  work  and  relations.  There 
are  peculiar  and  patent  causes  why  I should  be 
unusually  elaborate  and  free  in  the  statement  of 
facts  which  I shall  herewith  submit.  I call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  substitute  only  “ten- 
ders” the  paper  to  you  as  your  organ.  It  does  not 
urge  or  even  ask  you  to  indorse  it  as  your  organ, 
but  only  offers  it  to  you  as  such  in  the  same  lan- 
guage and  on  the  same  terms  in  which  you  adopt- 
ed it  a year  ago,  and  the  paper  has  not  changed  in 
any  sense  or  degree  this  year  from  what  it  had 
been  previous  to  your  adoption  of  it  a year  ago. 

For  a year  and  a half  there  has  been  more  cr 
less  complaint  concerning  the  editorial  conduct  of 
this  paper.  It  crystallized  the  last  session  of  the 
Conference  in  the  shape  of  a committee  on  books 
and  periodicals,  with  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  its  membership  opposed  to  the  paper.  It  was 
desired  by  that  committee  that  the  Conference 
withdraw  from  the  paper  as  its  official  organ. 
This  was  the  ultimatum  of  that  committee  of  care- 
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fully  selected  men.  A most  manly  struggle  was 
conducted  by  a small  minority  of  the  members 
favorable  to  the  paper  against  the  majority,  but 
they  found  themselves  powerless  to  move  the  ma- 
jority who  were  inflexibly  fixed  in  their  determi- 
nation to  render  a report  favoring  a withdrawal 
of  the  Conference  from  the  paper,  but  failing  in 
this,  to  have  the  editor  removed  and  a new  man 
put  in  his  place.  Coetaneously  with  the  numer- 
ous sessions  of  this  committee  and  its  work,  an- 
other body  of  men  known  as  the  stockholders  of 
the  paper  met  on  two  or  three  occasions  during 
the  sessions  of  that  Conferene,  and  the  purpose 
and  aims  of  the  Committee  on  Books  and  Periodi- 
cals were  fully  discussed  by  the  stockholders’ 
meeting,  which  was  composed  of  some  seventy- 
five  members  of  the  Conference.  After  several 
hours  of  discussion  the  following  action  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  stockholders  as  the  only  reso- 
lution to  which  they  would  agree  in  open  Confer- 
ece : 

The  Tennessee  Methodist, — “This  paper  has! 
done,  and  can  do  a valuable  work  in  our  connec- 
tion, and  we  therefore  recommend  its  continuance 
as  the  organ  of  the  Conference ; but  we  deprecate 
the  offensive  personalities  which  have  appeared  in 
its  columns,  and  trust  that  such  will  not  occur 
again.  It  is  in  no  wise,  however,  intended  that 
this  indorsement  shall  commit  the  Conference  one 
way  or  the  other,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
second  blessing  theory  of  sanctification.  We  rec- 
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ommend  that  Rev.  B.  F.  Haynes  be  continued  as 
editor  of  the  Tennessee  Methodist.” 

This  was  only  a peace  measure.  Some  of  the 
stockholders  objected  to  it  on  its  merits,  but  final- 
ly acquiesced  in  order  that  an  open  conflict  on  the 
Conference  floor  might  be  averted.  The  above 
resolution  was  accepted  by  the  Committee  on 
Books  and  Periodicals  as  the  only  thing  they 
hoped  to  get  passed  and  therefore  presented  it  to 
the  Conference  and  it  passed. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  stockholders  referred  to 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
concerning  the  editor : 

“Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Tennessee  Methodist  are  hereby  tendered 
to  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Haynes  for  his  services  the  past 
year  as  editor  of  our  Conference  paper,  and 
pledge  themselves  to  every  effort  possible  for  the 
circulation  of  the  paper  as  the  organ  of  our  Con- 
ference.” 

In  the  speeches  made  in  the  stockholders’  meet- 
ing, and  in  the  remarks  made  by  the  members,  the 
burden  of  complaint  was  against  Sam  Jones. 
Some  objected  to  his  style  of  writing,  some  to  his 
personalities,  some  to  one  thing,  some  to  another, 
connected  with  Brother  Jones.  Some  objected 
strenuously  to  an  outsider  occupying  an  editorial 
position  on  the  paper.  Accepting  the  complaints 
of  the  opposing  and  complaining  brethren  as  in- 
genuous concerning  Brother  Jones,  I determined 
then  and  there,  without  uttering  a word  to  any- 
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body  on  the  subject,  to  remove  this  objection  as 
far  as  I could,  as  it  involved  no  question  of  prin- 
ciple or  any  sacrifice  of  conviction  on  my  part. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  about  a year  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  which  I speak,  in  a dark  pe- 
riod of  financial  distress  to  the  paper,  when  the 
original  projectors  and  supporters  of  the  paper 
were  no  longer  able  to  divide  up  the  deficit  for  the 
year  and  liquidate  the  financial  obligations  and 
prepare  for  the  running  of  the  paper  another 
year,  that  upon  my  solicitation  Brother  Jones 
came  to  our  rescue  and  subscribed  stock  to  the 
paper  to  help  us  out.  A little  later,  our  distress 
still  being  unrelieved,  Brother  Jones  proposed  to 
me  that  he  and  I would  agree  to  assume  all  the 
existing  debts  of  the  paper,  and  all  future  liabili- 
ties and  deficits  of  the  paper  for  two  years,  to  wit : 
until  Jan.  1,  1897,  on  condition  that  the  company 
would  turn  over  to  us  the  unissued  stock  of  the 
paper  up  to  its  privileged  capitalization  under  its 
charter,  thus  making  us  owners  of  the  majority 
of  the  stock  of  the  paper.  To  this,  in  private  con- 
ference with  Brother  Jones,  and  later  in  company 
with  him  and  the  directors,  I objected,  and  en- 
deavored to  persuade  Brother  Jones  to  subscribe 
for  a sufficient  amount  of  stock,  paying  cash  face 
value  for  same,  to  meet  our  debts  and  cover  the 
deficit  for  a year  in  advance.  To  this  he  very 
reasonably  interposed  the  objection  that  he 
thought  I was  proposing  a very  one-sided  busi- 
ness— that  he,  an  outsider,  who  had  already 
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agreed  to  be  one  of  the  editors  without  any  com- 
pensation whatever,  and  having  already  subscrib- 
ed and  paid  for  more  stock  than  any  other  stock- 
holder except  myself,  should  now  practically  de- 
vote two  or  three  thousand  dollars  to  the  paper, 
seemed  unreasonable  to  him.  He  insisted  that 
the  unissued  stock  of  the  authorized  capital 
should  be  issued  to  him  and  myself  in  considera- 
tion for  our  assuming  the  then  indebtedness  and 
liabilities  of  the  paper  up  to  Jan.  1,  1897,  and 
that  we  should  guarantee  to  continue  the  paper 
until  the  date  mentioned.  He  reasoned  very  cor- 
rectly, that  said  stock  ( as  indeed  the  stock  was  al- 
ready issued  and  paid  for)  had  little  or  no  finan- 
cial value  anyway,  and  that,  starting  out  on  an 
unknown  sea  and  assuming  the  unknown  obliga- 
tions, those  who  undertook  the  task  would  be  en- 
titled to  such  unissued  stock,  which  would  give 
them  control  of  the  paper.  Finding  no  other  way 
of  relief,  and  no  other  means  by  which  to  prevent 
absolute  suspension  of  the  paper,  after  weeks  and 
weeks  of  diligent  study  and  careful  investigation 
of  all  sorts  of  expedients,  I got  my  consent  reluc- 
tantly to  accede  to  the  proposition  on  condition 
that  the  directors  unanimously  endorsed  it.  They 
were  called  together,  and  gave  their  hearty  and 
unanimous  endorsement,  and  the  trade  was  con- 
summated after  proper  authority  was  granted 
them  to  act  by  the  stockholders  in  session  assem- 
bled. Things  went  on  under  this  contract,  Mr. 
Jones  and  myself  faithfully  fulfilling  our  obliga- 
tions under  it. 
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When  the  complaints  were  made  at  the  last 
Conference  concerning  Brother  Jones,  and  the  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  Conference,  I mentally  de- 
termined, as  1 have  already  said,  to  buy  out  Broth- 
er Jones’  interest,  in  order  to  remove  the  ground 
of  objection  which  the  brethren  had  urged  against 
the  paper,  although  I felt  that  most  of  their  ob- 
jections were  unfounded  and  their  action  was  un- 
grateful to  him  in  the  premises. 

Accordingly  in  the  early  spring  I succeeded  in 
consummating  a purchase  of  Brother  Jones’  inter- 
est, and  assumed  all  existent  financial  obligations 
of  the  paper  and  all  future  obligations  and  liabil- 
ities of  the  paper  up  to  Jan.  1,  1897,  so  that  since 
the  28th  day  of  May,  1896,  Brother  Jones  has  not 
owned  one  dollar  of  interest  in  the  Tennessee 
Methodist,  nor  has  he  written  a line  of  editorial 
for  the  paper  since  last  Conference.  I have,  by 
his  permission,  only  printed  a few  letters  of  his, 
which  have  appeared  in  other  papers.  His  name 
I permitted  to  remain  for  several  months,  in  view 
of  certain  railroad  transportation  facilities  he 
held  under  existing  contracts. 

Just  in  this  connection,  before  I proceed  furth- 
er, allow  me  to  call  attention  to  certain  things 
which  have  been  said  by  a good  many  brethren, 
and  in  some  instances  have  been  written  to  me  by 
brethren.  I profoundly  regret  the  necessity  of 
having  to  refer  to  these  things,  but  so  much  has 
been  sought  to  be  made  of  them  that  I am  com- 
pelled to  refute  them  in  the  interest  of  the  facts 
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of  history.  It  has  been  said  that  after  the  preach- 
ers who  co-operated  in  founding  the  Tennessee 
Methodist  had  stood  by  me  as  they  had,  after  hav- 
ing established  the  paper  and  created  a place  for 
me  and  held  me  in  as  editor,  that  I was  showing 
ingratitude  in  not  acceding  to  their  wishes  and 
their  views  in  my  editorial  conduct  of  the  paper. 
It  is  well  known  to  every  man  connected  with  the 
origin  of  the  paper  that  not  in  a single  brain,  not 
in  a single  word  ever  uttered  by  a single  brother 
in  the  meetings  held  in  projecting  the  paper  was 
it  understood,  or  intimated  that  the  movement 
had  any  reference  to  B.  F.  Haynes,  or  to  creating 
a place  for  him.  No  man  on  this  floor  will  contra- 
dict this. 

It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  dominant 
purpose  in  the  creation  of  the  paper  was  to  have 
an  organ  for  our  Conference,  and  to  defend  the 
good  name  of  our  Conference,  and  protect  ou  ■* 
selves  from  misrepresentation  and  slander  being 
sent  widespread,  over  the  domain  of  Methodism. 
No  man  had  the  remotest  thought,  or  scintilla  of 
purpose  to  prepare  a place  for  anybody,  and  cer- 
tainly no  man  at  all  acquainted  with  the  facts  will 
say  it. 

But  happily  for  the  truth  of  history,  more 
than  this  is  doubtless  remembered  by  all.  When 
the  time  came  to  choose  an  editor  another  man  al- 
together was  nominated,  and  I,  together  with  oth- 
ers, urged  his  election  on  sundry  grounds,  and 
finally,  when  my  own  name  was  proposed,  I gave 
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specific  reasons  why  I should  not  be  elected,  and 
urged  the  election  of  John  E.  Harrison,  the  other 
man  nominated.  We  came  near  carrying  our 
point,  but  at  last  after  an  earnest  speech  by  a 
brother  who  has  recently  made  the  very  charge  I 
am  now  confuting,  and  who  first  favored  Brother 
Harrison,  but  who  changed  his  mind  to  favoring 
my  election,  they  decided  to  elect  me  to  the  place, 
assigning  as  their  reason,  and  the  \ery  reason 
which  the  brother  referred  to  urged  in  his  speech, 
that  I had  had  practical  experience  in  journalism, 
and  they  were  compelled  in  view  of  the  impecu- 
nious condition  of  the  movement  and  its  projec- 
tors, to  have  a man  of  practical  experience  who 
would  be  in  position,  from  his  experience,  to  con- 
duct the  enterprise  on  the  most  rigid  economy. 

Such  are  the  facts  of  the  case.  At  the  first 
subscription  of  stock  I subscribed  about  five  times 
as  much  stock  as  any  other  man,  and  my  financial 
outlay  on  the  paper  stands  in  a very  much  larger 
proportion  than  that  today.  I honor  those  breth- 
ren who  stood  by  their  Conference  and  to  the 
cause  of  truth  and  the  cause  of  justice  and  right, 
and  laid  down  their  money  to  establish  a paper 
which  could  represent  us  as  a loyal  bbdjTof  Meth- 
odists, and  not  as  a Conference  in  revolt,  untrue 
to  Methodist  polity,  doctrine  and  usage.  No  man 
has  a more  delicate  sense  of  appreciation  of  these 
heroic  brethren  who,  in  the  dark  times  of  our  un- 
happy troubles,  unselfishly  contributed  to  the 
creation  and  support  of  the  paper  than  I,  and  I 
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would  make  no  invidious  comparison  between  my- 
self and  them.  I honor  the  brother  who  could  pay 
only  a dollar,  as  much  as  the  brother  who  could 
lay  down  $1,000.  I honor  not  the  givers  to  any 
good  cause  by  the  size  of  their  gifts,  but  by  the 
ability  out  of  which  they  give  and  the  spirit  which 
comes  with  the  gift.  Measured  by  these  rules, 
there  is  not  a brother  who  contributed  to  this  pa- 
per, but  deserves  the  highest  honor  and  deepest 
gratitude  of  this  Conference. 

I am  forced  here  to  speak  relatively  of  my  con- 
tributions, in  defense  of  the  uncharitable  charge 
that  I was  picked  up  as  a helpless,  wageless  cleric 
by  my  brethren  who,  out  of  pity  for  my  condition, 
divided  their  scant  resources  for  the  creation  of  a 
place  where  I might  labor  and  make  a living.  I 
but  speak  the  truth  when  I say  that  if  I had  been 
consulting  my  financial  interests,  as  I knew  be- 
fore I went  into  the  paper,  I would  have  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  It  has  been  financially  a loss — 
only  a loss,  and  that  continually,  to  me.  I have 
perhaps  put  more  money  into  it  than  any  twenty, 
or  possibly  forty,  men  connected  with  it,  and 
stand  alone  for  its  every  debt  today,  and  all  future 
liabilities  to  the  first  day  of  January  next.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  I have  not  stood  to  the  paper, 
in  a financial  sense,  as  no  other  dozen  or  twenty 
men  have,  then  I am  not  able  to  read  facts.  If  I 
have  not  put  my  money,  time,  brain,  nerve  force 
and  heart  into  the  paper,  then  I am  not  capable 
of  putting  them  into  anything,  and  for  five  years 
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have  been  strangely  laboring  under  an  hallucina- 
tion, not  knowing  myself,  what  I am  or  what  I 
have  done.  Modesty  forbids  my  mentioning  oth- 
er costs  to  me  for  standing  up  to  you  and  your 
rights,  not  only  of  a financial  character,  but  in  the 
way  of  humiliations  and  indignities  such  as  few 
men  have  ever  been  called  to  suffer,  under  any 
conditions.  My  ownership  was  forced  on  me.  1 
never  desired  it  or  sought  it,  as  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  all  the  brethren. 

While  on  this  subject  I will  pause  long  enough 
to  notice  another  statement  or  two.  The  state- 
ment has  been  made  by  preachers  that  I was  mak- 
ing money  out  of  the  paper.  This  declaration  is 
sufficiently  answered  by  what  has  gone  before. 
The  same  week  that  I was  informed  of  this  re- 
mark, the  report  was  put  out  in  the  city  of  Nash- 
ville, and  circulated  with  wonderful  dexterity  and 
velocity,  that  the  Tennessee  Methodist  had  made 
an  assignment  and  that  I had  gone  under.  I was 
sick  in  bed  at  the  time  the  rumor  was  circulated, 
due  to  overwork.  They  did  not  let  me  know  of  it 
until  I recovered  and  was  back  in  thq  office.  This 
was  done  with  a design  of  breaking  down  the  pa- 
per, and  was  calculated,  of  course,  to  injure  it.  I 
took  no  steps  whatever  to  refute  the  damaging 
misrepresentation,  but  went  quietly  on,  meeting 
the  bills  as  they  fell  due,  discharging  its  obliga- 
tions, and  not  “assigning”  and  not  “going  under.” 

You  see,  brethren,  how  somebody  is  determin- 
ed to  have  the  paper  a failure,  one  way  or  the  oth- 
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er.  They  would  have  it  that  I am  making  money 
out  of  it,  and  by  circulating  such  a report  seek  to 
alienate  friends  and  preachers  from  the  support 
of  the  paper ; or  else  they  will  put  it  out  that  the 
paper  has  failed  or  is  going  to  fail,  and  thus  warn 
all  friends  to  forsake  the  sinking  ship. 

When  you  consider  what  the  paper  has  had  to 
carry,  the  storms  which  have  swept  the  waters 
over  which  it  has  glided  since  its  birth,  is  it  not  a 
real  wonder  that  there  is  a single  board  or  spar  of 
the  craft  left?  With  a large  minority  of  the  Con- 
ference stoutly 'against  the  paper  from  its  birth, 
and  breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter 
against  it  every  year  of  its  life;  with  suspicion, 
distrust,  calumniation  and  slander  heaped  upon 
it  by  other  papers  of  the  connection ; with  secret 
and  open  stabs  thrust  into  its  side  by  lofty  hands, 
suspected  and  disowned  by  some  of  its  natural 
friends  and  former  supporters,  and  then  the  un- 
exampled financial  depression  which  has  prevailed 
with  such  devastation  for  more  than  two  years, 
I say,  is  it  not  surprising  that  the  new-made  bark 
should  have  weathered  such  storms,  plowed 
through  such  hurricanes,  ridden  such  billows,  and 
landed  in  the  haven  of  the  Annual  Conference  in 
old  McKendree  Church  in  October,  1896,  strong- 
er than  ever  in  its  history,  on  a safer  basis,  more 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  affections  of  its  subscrib- 
ers, and  with  higher  and  more  numerous  testi- 
monies from  its  delighted  thousands  of  readers  as 
to  its  spiritual  worth  and  direct  helpfulness  to 
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them  in  their  religious  life  than  ever  in  its  his- 
tory ? 

I proceed  now  to  inquire  what  is  the  cause  of 
the  objection  to  the  paper?  Many  of  you  breth- 
ren have  honestly  made  up  your  minds  to  vote 
against  the  paper  from  what  you  have  heard  and 
from  what  you  have  been  made  to  believe.  I know 
your  true  and  generous  hearts  well  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  if  I can  show  where  you  have  been  mis- 
led or  misinformed  you  will  quickly  change  your 
purpose. 

Some  brethren  complain  that  I have  declined 
to  print  articles  written  against  the  Wesleyan 
doctrine  of  entire  sanctification.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  I have  declined  two  or  three  such  arti- 
cles during  the  past  year,  but  let  it  be  well  re- 
membered that  I have  rejected  perhaps  twenty- 
five  articles  written  in  favor  of  it  during  the  same 
time.  Ground  of  complaint  is,  therefore,  on  the 
other  side.  Whenever  you  propose  to  deprive  an 
editor  of  his  prerogatives  in  such  matters,  you 
would  do  well  to  dispense  with  an  editor  altogeth- 
er. No  living  man  can  determine  what  should  and 
should  not  enter  the  paper,  except  the  man 
who  keeps  his  hand  on  the  throttle  valve  and  his 
eye  on  the  gauge,  and  who  knows  every  minute 
the  amount  of  steam  pressure  or  the  velocity  at 
which  he  moves  and  the  condition  of  the  track 
ahead.  Of  course,  he  will  make  mistakes,  but  in 
the  main  his  decisions  will  be  wise  and  just.  How 
ungenerous  and  unfair  for  a brother  to  oppose  the 
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paper  because  he  hears  the  editor  declined  some- 
body’s article,  when  the  brother  has  never  read 
the  article  and  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
causes  or  reasons  leading  the  editor  to  decline  it. 

It  is  said  that  the  paper  was  founded  because 
we  were  shut  out  of  other  papers,  and  now  we 
should  not  be  shut  out  of  the  columns  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Methodist.  That  means,  logically,  that 
therefore  everything  should  be  printed  which  is 
offered  to  the  paper  by  the  brethren!  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  we  never  offered  articles  to  other 
papers,  assailing  the  doctrines  of  our  church.  Nor 
were  we  ever  shut  out  of  their  columns  for  any 
such  reason.  We  were  calumniated  and  slandered 
in  other  church  papers,  and  then  denied  the  right 
by  them  of  correction.  Is  there  any  analogy  be- 
tween that  editorial  conduct  and  my  denying  two 
or  three  articles  written,  as  I believed,  plainly 
against  a doctrine  which  I had  solemnly  pledged 
to  defend  and  propagate? 

Let’s  analyze  for  a moment  this  objection.  Let 
us  suppose  that  a majority  of  you  brethren  pro- 
pose to  repudiate  the  paper  as  your  own  organ  be- 
cause its  editor  has  declined  two  or  three  arti- 
cles. Let  us  suppose  that  you  were  to  proceed  to 
found  another  organ  and  place  an  editor  on  its 
tripod.  Now,  upon  what  sort  of  a principle  must 
that  editor  take  his  seat?  Precisely  this;  that  he 
must  never  reject  any  article  or  articles  sent  him 
for  publication,  on  pain  of  having  the  paper  de- 
capitated of  its  organship.  What  sort  of  paper 
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do  you  imagine  an  editor  would  make  under  such 
an  absurd  rule?  And  what  sort  of  a man  would 
he  have  to  be  who  would  accept  an  appointment 
with  such  fetters?  You  cannot  possibly  answer 
either  of  these  questions  correctly  until  you  have 
lived  in  an  editor’s  waste  basket  for  a few  months. 
Last  Conference  year  I was  extremely  liberal,  ad- 
mitting, I believe,  everything  that  came  to  me 
against  the  doctrine,  but  rejecting  a good  many 
articles  which  came  to  me  favorable  to  the  doc- 
trine. I thought  it  would  be  wise  to  pursue  this 
policy  in  the  contributors’  department;  but  lo ! 
when  Conference  assembled  last  fall,  I found  that 
I had  not  pleased  either  side  to  the  controversy. 
The  character  of  much  of  the  stuff  which  I admit- 
ted against  the  doctrine  was  so  offensive  in  tone 
and  spirit,  and  written  on  such  a low  level,  that 
my  side  of  course,  felt  that  a mistake  had  been 
made  in  admitting  that  character  of  reading,  and 
even  many  who  opposed  the  doctrine  were  equal- 
ly opposed  to  the  character  of  writing  I had  al 
lowed  to  appear  against  the  doctrine. 

Notwithstanding  my  broad  and  liberal  course 
last  year  in  the  contributors’  department,  al- 
though I stretched  my  conscience  in  the  premises 
and  felt  that  I was  possibly  almost  lacking  in  loy- 
alty to  Wesleyan  Methodism  in  allowing  such  as- 
saults to  be  made  upon  her  doctrines  and  those 
who  advocated  them,  yet  a few  brethren  urged  the 
passage  of  the  resolution  which  the  Conference 
adopted,  disclaiming  any  responsibility  on  the 
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part  of  the  Conference  for  the  utterances  of  the 
Tennessee  Methodist  on  the  doctrine  of  entire 
sanctification.  It  escaped,  perhaps,  the  notice  of 
these  brethren  that  the  “Quarterly  Review,” 
which  Dr.  Tigert  edits,  and  which  they  endorsed 
without  a single  qualification,  had  spoken  edito- 
rially through  the  year  in  far  stronger  terms  and 
in  a far  more  radical  position  on  the  question  of 
the  second  blessing  than  the  Tennessee  Method- 
ist had,  and  while  the  Tennessee  Methodist  had 
exercised  undue  liberality  in  admitting  contribu- 
tions written  against  the  doctrine,  Dr.  Tigert  has, 
as  we  are  informed,  refused  such  admission  into 
the  Review,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  allow 
Methodist  doctrine  assailed  or  written  against  in 
his  “Review.” 

And  yet,  this  double  offender  these  brethren 
could  endorse  with  grace  and  ease,  while  the  Ten- 
nessee Methodist,  their  own  Conference  organ, 
which  had  only  committed  one-half  the  offense  by 
their  own  estimation,  they  felt  called  upon  to 
strike  by  resolution.  All  this  I saw  plainly  at  the 
time,  but  concluded  to  let  it  pass,  as  I deprecate 
unpleasantness  and  always  avoid  referring  to  un- 
pleasant things  until  driven  to  it  by  the  imperious 
call  of  necessity. 

Objection  has  been  made  that  the  editor  some- 
times answers  correspondents  editorially.  We 
suppose  nobody  makes  this  objection  unless  they 
have  never  read  any  paper  except  the  Tennessee 
Methodist,  and  hence  have  never  seen  editorial  re- 
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plies  to  correspondents  except  in  The  Methodist. 
But  men  of  broad  reading,  who  read  other  news- 
papers and  periodical  literature,  know  that  it  is 
common,  yea,  universal  in  journalism,  that  when 
an  editor  sees  fit,  he  answers  editorially  any  con- 
tribution sent  to  his  paper. 

It  has  been  stated  as  an  objection  to  the  paper 
that  we  monopolize  its  columns  with  matter  on 
entire  sanctification.  This  is  a gross  mistake  by 
any  brother  who  has  ever  made  the  objection.  If 
any  paper  in  universal  Methodism  can  claim  va- 
riety in  contents,  the  Tennessee  Methodist  is  enti- 
tled to  that  claim.  It  has  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  departments,  and  there  are  only  a few  depart- 
ments where  matter  on  this  question  of  holiness 
can  really  come  in  with  anything  like  logical  pro- 
priety, to  wit;  Editorially,  the  contributor’s  page, 
reports  of  revivals,  etc.,  but  not  one  of  these  de- 
partments has  ever  been  monopolized  with  holi- 
ness matter. 

Who  would  dare  to  claim  that  the  editorial 
page  has  been  consumed  with  matter  on  the  ques- 
tion of  holiness?  No  man  in  this  Conference  will 
utter  such  an  opinion  if  he  has  read  that  first 
page.  Topics  covered  by  the  editorial  pen  have 
been  remarkably  varied.  Almost  every  phase  of 
question  ecclesiastical,  religious,  moral,  spiritual, 
social,  educational,  economic,  political — indeed, 
the  entire  realm  of  thought  agitating  the  public 
mind  with  reference  to  church  or  State,  the  home, 
the  Sabbath,  the  marriage  relation ; the  manifold 
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evils  threatening  all  these — infidelity,  liberalism, 
free  thought,  free  love,  the  saloon,  plutocracy,  for- 
eignism,  the  opium  habit,  demagogues,  worldli- 
ness in  the  church.  Roman  Catholicism — these 
and  almost  countless  other  subjects  have  received 
repeated  attention  from  the  editorial  pen  and  also 
on  the  contributors’  page.  A definite  and  fatal 
confutation  of  any  such  charge  is  best  made  by 
inviting  an  inspection  of  the  bound  volumes  of  the 
paper  which  are  open  for  examination  by  any- 
body. 

But  some  one  may  suggest  that  the  chief  objec- 
tion to  the  paper  is  the  fact  that  it  advocates  the 
doctrine  of  entire  sanctification.  How  are  we  to 
believe  this,  brethren?  We  cannot  believe  this 
without  impaling  the  objectors  on  the  most  glar- 
ing inconsistencies.  Can  they  object  to  a doctrine 
imbedded  in  the  works,  the  journal,  the  sermons 
and  the  matured  and  latest  writings  of  the  found- 
er of  Methodism?  Can  it  be  that  they  object  be- 
cause when  the  question  has  been  sprung  in 
Tennessee  and  the  issue  drawn,  their  Conference 
organ  at  once  and  decisively  takes  the  side  of  our 
Church,  and  advocates  the  doctrine  as  held  consis- 
tently by  all  our  founders  and  fathers?  Would 
they  have  the  paper,  when  a live  issue  is  drawn 
on  a vital  doctrine  thus  ensconced  in  the  rubric, 
in  the  hymnology,  in  the  standards,  in  the  disci- 
pline, in  the  literature  and  in  the  lives  and  expe- 
rience of  the  founders  and  framers  and  fashion- 
ers of  Methodism  and  of  the  saintliest  of  our  ear- 
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liest  Methodists,  to  cowardly  refuse  to  take  a po- 
sition? Would  they  have  their  own  Conference 
paper  to  descend  to  the  level  of  a mere  reflector 
of  current  news,  a thin  bulletin  board  to  chronicle 
the  movements  of  church  affairs,  the  electrifying 
speeches  and  sermons  of  connectional  men,  and 
advocating  with  tremendous  earnestness  such 
measures  only,  as  the  church  authorities  all  en- 
dorse, or  whose  only  opposition  is  that  of  a well- 
known  hopeless  minority?  Is  this  the  kind  of  pa- 
per these  brethren  desire  to  represent  this  grand 
old  Conference,  the  chief  Conference  in  our  great 
Volunteer  State?  I do  not  believe  this  Conference 
wants  such  a paper.  Such  a sheet  would  not  be 
representative  of  the  spirit,  tone,  loyalty  and  hero- 
ism of  this  noble  body  of  Methodist  preachers. 

But  more  than  this.  Another  reason  I find 
trouble  in  believing  that  anybody  opposes  the  pa- 
per because  of  its  adhesion  to  the  Wesleyan  view 
of  entire  sanctification,  is  the  fact,  that  the  incon- 
sistency of  such  brethren  would  still  more  glar- 
ingly be  shown  by  the  fact  that  you  have  already 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Conference  endorsed  un- 
qualifiedly the  “Quarterly  Review,”  which,  as  I 
have  already  indicated,  has  committed  itself  edi- 
torially to  a far  more  radical  statement  of  the 
Wesleyan  and  Methodistic  second  blessing  view  of 
entire  sanctification  than  has  the  Tennessee  Meth- 
odist, and  that,  a periodical  too,  which  has  reject- 
ed matter  offered  its  columns  written  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  doctrine. 
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Another  and  very  definite  trouble  in  the  way 
of  believing  that  the  second  blessing  doctrine 
taught  by  the  paper  is  the  ground  of  your  objec- 
tion, and  one,  too,  which  involves  grave  inconsis- 
tencies, is  the  fact  that  you  have  settled  this  mat- 
ter a year  ago  so  far  as  you  are  concerned.  At 
the  last  session  of  Conference,  you  stated  by  res- 
olution that  your  endorsement  of  the  Tennessee 
Methodist  should  not  commit  the  Conference  one 
way  or  the  other  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
second  blessing  theory  of  sanctification.  This 
piece  of  information  which  you  furnished  the 
world,  effectually  protects  you  against  responsi- 
bility for  the  utterances  or  position  of  the  paper 
on  the  subject,  without  any  further  action  on  your 
part  at  this  time  looking  to  the  same  end.  How 
am  I to  believe  that  you  would  undertake  now,  the 
perfectly  superfluous  work  of  making  any  strike 
or  thrust  at  the  paper  in  order  to  shield  your- 
selves from  commitment  to  its  views  on  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  when  you  have  already  sufficiently 
guarded  yourself  in  the  premises  a year  ago? 
You  see,  brethren,  how  my  confusion  grows,  as  I 
prolong  my  search  after  the  real  cause  of  the  op- 
position to  the  Tennessee  Methodist. 

Another  ground  of  objection  to  the  paper,  as 
alleged  by  at  least  one  preacher  at  this  Confer- 
ence, is  that  it  has  erected  too  high  a standard 
of  religion.  Behold,  brethren,  the  early  fruit  of 
your  unnatural  and  strange  fight  against  the  pa- 
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per!  You  may  expect  a sad  harvest  of  similar 
fruit. 

Complaint  has  been  made  that  I was  intoler- 
ant, in  esteeming  brethren  heretical  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  Wesleyan  doctrine  of  entire  sancti- 
fication. By  no  means.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  I have  only  discussed  the  admission  made  by 
writers  and  shown  what  their  own  admission  of 
heresy  involved. 

I have  known  preachers  in  good  standing  in 
the  Conference,  who  now  oppose  the  paper  as  your 
organ,  and  who  opposed  the  second  blessing,  to 
stand  in  the  presence  of  a number  of  preachers  on 
more  occasions  than  one,  and  advise  the  brethren 
to  be  cautious,  informing  them  that  “we  brethren 
are  the  heretics,  and  the  second  blessing  brethren 
are  the  orthodox  ones.”  If  this  statement  doesn’t 
carry  with  it  the  logical  sequence  that  the  church 
has  so  far  relaxed  its  interest  in  and  convictions 
on  orthodoxy,  that  it  will  not  try  men  for  heresy, 
or  that  she  never  possessed  enough  interest  in 
orthodoxy  to  administer  discipline  to  heresy,  I am 
a stranger  to  logic.  The  latter,  history  shows  to  be 
untrue,  for  our  history  shows  that  men  have  been 
tried  for  heresy.  The  former,  therefore,  stands 
irrefragably,  that  the  church  has  changed.  My 
point  was  to  show  how  lax  the  church  has  become 
in  the  matter  of  men’s  faith  as  well  as  their  life. 
The  truth  is,  we  scarcely  discipline  men  for  any- 
thing now,  whether  for  matter  of  heresy  or  irreg- 
ularities of  life. 
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But  suppose,  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  I had  made  a blunder  in  writing  a dozen  edi- 
torials, have  you  not  already  shielded  yourselves 
from  all  responsibility  for  such  by  your  resolu- 
tion at  this  Conference  last  fall?  And  more,  are 
we  to  cast  overboard  a Conference  organ  simply 
for  one  or  a hundred  blunders  of  its  editor?  Such 
a position  assumes  that  no  paper  has  a right  to 
possess  or  retain  official  relations  to  a Conference 
or  a church  unless  its  every  editorial  shall  please 
the  Conference  or  the  church.  Suppose  you  try 
by  this  rule  your  connectional  organ.  Has  the 
Nashville  Advocate  ever  contained  editorials  to 
which  the  Tennessee  Conference  could  make  ob- 
jections? 

The  very  questions  bring  up  painful  memories. 
We  have  been  denounced  in  its  columns  as  in  re- 
volt— as  untrue  and  traitorous  to  Methodist  law 
and  usages.  And'  yet  you  unqualifiedly  endorsed 
that  paper  last  year. 

But  more!  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Nashville  Advocate  had  spoken  as  strongly 
against  the  second  blessing  view  of  entire  sancti- 
fication as  the  Tennessee  Methodist  had  spoken  in 
favor  of  it.  Yet,  you  endorsed  without  qualifica- 
tion the  Nashville  Advocate  last  year,  but  had  to 
qualify  your  endorsement  of  the  Methodist  with 
the  clause  that,  that  endorsement  did  not  commit 
the  Conference  one  way  or  the  other  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  second  blessing.  To  have  been  consist- 
ent you  should  have  added  the  same  clause  to  your 
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endorsement  of  the  Nashville  Advocate.  But  you 
evidently  had  no  alarm  about  a commitment  to  a 
position  against  the  doctrine  in  question.  So 
that,  although  you  published  yourselves  to  the 
world  as  not  wishing  to  commit  yourself  for,  or 
against  the  doctrine,  you  did,  nevertheless,  com- 
mit yourself  very  positively  against  it  by  your  un- 
qualified endorsement  of  the  Nashville  Advocate. 
How  are  you  to  reconcile  your  endorsement  of 
the  Nashville  Advocate  and  the  Review  in  the 
same  report  when  they  are  absolutely  at  variance 
on  the  second  blessing? 

This  brings  me  light  on  the  question  of  the 
basis  of  the  opposition  to  the  paper. 

Now  I have  searched  honestly,  but  in  vain,  for 
other  grounds  of  objection,  and  am  brought,  re- 
luctantly, by  the  aid  of  these  helps  just  mentioned, 
to  believe  that  the  real  ground  of  your  objection 
is  the  Wesleyan  and  Methodist  view  of  entire 
sanctification  held  by  the  editor  and  discussed  and 
allowed  to  be  discussed  by  him  in  the  paper.  This 
conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  following  fact: 
Last  year,  you  claimed  your  objection  was  to  Sam 
Jones.  This  year  you  have  had  none  of  his  offen- 
sive personalities  and  none  of  his  editorials  of  any 
kind  whatever,  and  you  have  not  now,  ground  for 
objection  to  his  ownership  of  any  interest  in  the 
paper. 

The  paper  has  occupied  the  very  same  position 
this  year  as  last  year  on  holiness,  and  advocated  it 
with  the  same  ardor,  no  less  and  no  greater,  and 
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yet,  opposition  it  is  claimed  still  exists.  If  Sam 
Jones  were  still  writing  for  it  we  might  suppose 
it  was  his  writings,  but  he  has  written  nothing, 
and  yet  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  opposition 
has  grown  and  intensified  throughout  the  year. 

This  matter  is  definitely  settled  by  the  leaders 
of  opposition  who,  in  the  stockholders’  meeting, 
have  repeatedly  and  explicitly  admitted  that  such 
is  the  ground  of  objection  to  the  paper.  They  also 
admit  that  the  doctrine  on  account  of  which  they 
oppose  the  paper  is  both  Wesleyan  and  Method- 
istic. 

The  leading  opponent  of  the  paper  declared  in 
the  stockholders’  meeting  that  the  position  of 
the  Tennesse  Methodist  was  Wesleyan  and  doc- 
trinally  true  to  the  standards  of  the  church — that 
the  doctrine  was  in  all  our  standards,  in  our  hymn 
book  and  discipline;  was  believed  and  taught  by 
John  Wesley,  but,  said  he:  “I  don’t  believe  in  it. 
Mr.  Wesley  was  simply  off  his  base  on  this  ques- 
tion.” Not  a single  brother  on  his  side  objected 
or  made  dissent  to  this  sweeping  admission. 

Now,  brethren,  this  being  the  case,  I would 
suggest  that  it  would  place  a Methodist  Confer- 
ence in  a very  unenviable  light  before  enlightened 
Christendom,  to  repudiate  its  organ  for  standing 
to  Methodism  and  her  standards.  For  a body  of 
preachers,  descendants  and  successors  of  John 
Wesley,  to  repudiate  a Conference  organ  for  es- 
pousing and  seeking  to  defend  what  Mr.  Wesley 
declared  to  be  the  grand  depositum  of  Method- 
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ism,  would  be  a revolutionary  step  which  would 
be  regretted  by  the  preachers  themselves  upon 
calmer  and  maturer  reflection. 

I stand  and  the  paper  stands  on  the  Methodist 
and  Wesleyan  position  on  this  question.  I am 
simply  making  the  paper  a Methodist  paper — 
simply  that  and  nothing  more,  and  for  this,  it  is 
proposed  to  repudiate  it. 

The  saddest  feature  about  such  a step  would 
be  that  while  you  would  not  so  intend  it,  yet,  in 
spite  of  your  purposes,  it  would  be  a rebuke  and 
a wound,  to  a potent  foe  to  worldliness  in  the 
church.  Say  what  you  may,  brethren,  entire 
sanctification  is  a panacea  for  the  thousand-fold 
forms  of  worldliness  which  so  sadly  afflict  our 
churches  in  cities  and  country  places. 

When  the  Lord  brought  me  to  give  weeks  and 
months  of  prayerful  thought  and  study  to  this 
subject  and  to  embrace  it,  I felt  that  I had  discov- 
ered a remedy  for  the  sad  and  growing  worldli- 
ness of  our  Zion  against  which,  as  you  well  know, 
I have  consistently  preached  for  twenty-three 
years  and  written  for  five  years.  I really  felt 
that  I had  found  both  the  cause  and  the  cure  for 
our  church  worldliness — that  the  church  ceasing 
to  stress  sanctification  had  let  in  worldliness,  and 
now  its  restoration  to  the  heart  and  life  of  the 
church  would  cure  us  of  the  ills. 

Brethren,  so  oppressive  and  painful  is  my 
sense  of  our  direful  need  of  something,  as  a 
church,  to  relieve  us  of  our  fearful  worldliness 
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that  I feel,  if  I believed  there  were  elements 
of  error  in  the  doctrinal  statement  or  theory  as 
held  and  handed  down  to  us  by  Mr.  Wesley,  or 
there  were  possibilities  or  facts  of  more  or  less 
fanaticism  connected  with  the  holiness  move- 
ment, I would  be  perfectly  willing  with  all  its 
faults,  to  take  it  for  the  good  it  would  do  my  be- 
loved church  in  swinging  her  back  to  apostolic 
unworldliness  and  spirituality.  In  our  condition 
as  a church  we  can  afford  to  take  a good  deal  of 
dross  in  an  efficient  remedy  for  the  woeful  ills 
which  afflict  us.  We  cannot,  as  a Conference  and 
as  preachers,  afford  to  take  a step  which  in  any 
measure  would  stay  a remedy  for  these  ills,  or 
which  would  be  misconstrued  by  the  worldly  of 
the  church  as  a blow  at  spirituality  and  primitive 
Methodism.  For  these  reasons,  I am  emphat- 
ically for  retaining  the  paper  as  our  Conference 
organ. 

I believe  in  Conference  rights.  If  this  paper 
has  betrayed  you  or  sown  heresy  or  been  guilty 
of  any  crimes  or  misdemeanors  which  have  com- 
promised you  as  a Conference,  stained  your 
memory,  brought  a blot  upon  your  fair  escutch- 
eon, then  you  have  a perfect  right  to  withdraw 
from  it  as  your  Conference  organ,  and  I will  not 
raise  the  weight  of  my  hand  to  prevent  it,  and 
your  redress  against  the  offending  editor  lies  in 
our  code  of  law7s  and  our  ecclesiastical  courts. 
State  candidly  the  offense  or  offenses.  If  the  edi- 
tor has  done  any  of  these  things,  then  you  cannot 
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be  true  to  yourself  without  withdrawing  from 
the  paper  as  your  Conference  organ.  This  is 
your  only  alternative,  because  you  certainly  can- 
not expect  me  to  shoulder  all  these  financial  re- 
sponsibilities and  to  carry  these  burdens,  and  at 
the  same  time  allow  the  helm  of  affairs  to  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  another.  I have  been  perfectly 
willing  and  did  propose  to  a brother  and  through 
him  to  any  or  all  brethren  on  the  other  side,  to 
step  out  and  let  him  or  them  take  my  shoes,  if  he 
or  they  would  take  my  financial  shoes  as  well  as 
my  editorial  shoes.  I held  the  offer  open  for 
three  months  or  more.  I made  the  proposition 
in  good  faith,  and  would  have  cheerfully  sold  my 
interest  in  the  paper.  My  reasons  were : First,  I 
really  felt  tired  and  spirit-worn  at  the  long  and 
thankless  task  which  I had  been  trying  to  dis- 
charge under  the  fearful  odds  against  me.  And, 
secondy,  I had  respect  for  the  other  side,  and  felt 
that  if  they  were  willing  to  assume  the  financial 
burdens,  they  would  be  entitled  to  editorial  con- 
trol. Then,  I felt  at  the  time  that  possibly  my 
duty  to  my  family  would  suggest  that  I had  car- 
ried the  burden  long  enough;  that  pecuniarily  I 
was  doing  them  and  myself  an  injustice  by  my 
course  with  reference  to  the  paper.  My  proposi- 
tion was  declined. 

I would  be  sorry  to  see  this  Conference  de- 
prive itself  of  the  immense  advantages  and  con- 
veniences of  a Conference  organ  simply  because 
they  may  not  agree  with  the  editor  in  one  or  a 
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dozen  editorials  which  he  may  write  during  any 
one  year. 

It  is  puerile  to  talk  of  any  Conference  having 
an  editor  for  its  organ  with  everyone  of  whose 
sentiments  and  deliverances  the  Conference  will 
agree. 

This  Conference  knows  perfectly  well  from 
the  oldest  superannuate  to  the  youngest  under- 
graduate, that  they  have  a perfect  right  to  differ, 
and  to  differ  radically,  with  the  editor  in  any  of 
his  positions  or  utterances,  and  that  such  differ- 
ences are  perfectly  consistent  with  your  most  cor- 
dial indorsements  of  the  paper  as  the  official  or- 
gan of  the  Conference. 

You  would  be  patted  on  the  back  by  the  world- 
ly-minded element  of  the  laity  of  the  church,  if 
you  were  to  repudiate  your  Conference  organ,  but 
believe  me,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  laity,  the 
earnest-minded,  thoughtful  men  and  women 
throughout  the  church,  would  be  grieved  beyond 
measure. 

The  people  are  not  with  you — they  are  ahead 
of  you  preachers  if  your  antagonism  to  sanctifica- 
tion goes  far  enough  to  lead  you  to  repudiate  your 
organ. 

I have  no  personal  interest  whatever  to  be 
subserved  by  your  retaining  the  paper  as  your 
organ.  I speak  on  this  point  as  a member  of 
the  Conference  and  for  the  good  of  the  Confer- 
ence. I would  regret  the  folly  of  depriving  our- 
selves of  an  organ  without  a solitary  adequate 
reason  which  can  be  assigned  for  it. 
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Could  this  Conference  be  persuaded  to  with- 
draw from  the  paper  as  its  organ,  while  you 
would  not  hurt  the  paper  in  the  least  financially, 
your  action  would  be  regarded  with  regret  and 
sorrow  by  thousands  of  your  members  who  take 
the  paper,  and  thousands  who  do  not  take  it,  be- 
cause they  would  regard  the  act  as  a retrograde 
movement,  as  an  abandonment  of  a clearly  de- 
fined and  well-known  doctrine  of  our  church,  and 
as  a blow  at  spirituality  and  the  highest  attain- 
ments in  the  divine  life  which  could  only  have 
the  unhappiest  consequences  and  the  most  bane- 
ful influence. 

Now,  brethren,  if  you  are  tired  of  this  paper 
as  your  organ  and  wish  to  separate  from  it,  you 
have  the  perfect  right  to  do  so,  and  I am  glad  you 
have  been  frank  enough  to  state  plainly  the 
ground  on  which  you  take  the  step.  Tennessee 
Methodist  doesn’t  refuse  to  be  hung,  but  she 
rightfully  asks  the  privilege  of  having  her  indict- 
ment read  to  her  before  you  complete  the  gallows. 
I shall  insist  that  when  the  vote  comes  up  on 
your  resolution,  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  called, 
and  I here  and  now  formally  make  the  call  for 
the  yeas  and  nays,  for  I shall  wish  to  go  down  in 
history  with  my  name  boldly  written  on  the  side 
of  those  who  refused  to  renounce  an  organ  for 
any  one  or  all  of  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  fore- 
going, but  especially  for  its  attitude  on  the  great 
holiness  revival  which  is  overspreading  this 
country. 
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I have  no  time  to  go  over  the  history  of  the 
paper  and  give  you  in  detail  the  long  list  of  things 
which  I know  it  has  accomplished.  I could  tell 
you  of  its  influence  in  the  legislation  of  the  church 
in  several  very  important  directions;  of  the  cor- 
rection of  abuses  which  it  has  been  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  securing;  of  its  restraining  influ- 
ence upon  a trend  of  affairs  which  augured  evil 
and  only  evil  to  our  church;  of  its  war  upon 
worldliness,  its  insistence  upon  discipline,  upon 
scripture  and  primitive  Methodist  principles ; of 
its  ceaseless  warfare  upon  the  licensed  liquor 
traffic,  and  upon  corruption  of  the  ballot  box.  On 
these  and  many  other  lines  Tennessee  Methodist 
has  fought  bravely  and  has  been  felt  in  direct 
results. 

I might  also  call  your  attention  to  material 
benefits  which  it  has  conferred  upon  you.  The 
Conference  as  a Conference  has  never  put  one 
dollar  into  the  paper,  and  we  have  had  a financial 
struggle  upon  us,  especially  for  two  or  three 
years  past.  And  yet  the  paper  has  donated  a 
scholarship  in  Nashville  College  for  Young  La- 
dies, including  board,  tuition,  etc.,  to  a daughter 
of  some  member  of  the  Conference  every  year 
since  the  founding  of  the  paper.  In  this  way 
Tennessee  Methodist , in  which  the  Conference 
has  never  invested  a dollar  as  a Conference,  has 
given  to  you  from  SI, 400  to  $1,500  during  the 
five  years  of  its  life,  or  nearly  $300  a year.  You 
get  $1,100  a year  from  the  Publishing  House  in 
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which,  as  a church,  we  have  invested  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a million  dollars.  The  paper 
has  done  one-fourth  as  much  per  annum  for  you, 
along  material  lines,  without  asking  a dollar’s  in- 
vestment from  you,  as  has  our  Publishing  House, 
in  which  we  have  all  poured  our  money  and  sup- 
port for  years,  and  in  which  we  have  now  invest- 
ed, as  a church,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a million 
dollars. 

The  greatest  work  the  paper  has  accomplish- 
ed for  you  has  been  in  your  reinstatement  as  a 
Conference,  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
church,  as  a body  of  true,  faithful  men  of  God, 
lovers  of  the  church  and  true  to  her  every  in- 
terest. I could  draw  a picture  of  our  status  as  a 
Conference  at  the  time  we  founded  the  paper  and 
a picture  of  what  that  status  would  have  been 
today,  had  we  never  founded  it,  which  would 
make  your  blood  boil  with  righteous  resentment, 
but  I have  neither  time  nor  inclination. 

This  is  a serious  step  you  are  proposing  to 
take.  In  one  brief  moment  you  can  cast  a ballot 
whose  moral  effect  will  blight  to  a fearful  degree 
your  ministerial  influence  with  the  thoughtful, 
intelligent  people  in  your  respective  churches  and 
outside  your  respective  churches  for  long  years 
to  come. 

You  impale  yourselves  on  the  most  glaring  in- 
consistencies, as  already  shown,  the  memory  of 
which  will  follow  you  and  disturb  your  heart  and 
mind  for  long  years.  And  of  all  people  in  this 
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world,  preachers  should  study  to  be  consistent  in 
all  things.  You  can  never  defend  yourselves  from 
the  phenomenal  inconsistency  of  a Methodist  Con- 
jference  repudiating  its  Conference  organ,  be- 
cause it  teaches  a Methodist  doctrine  and  refuses 
to  be  silent  on  a doctrine  confessed  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  oposition  to  be  both  Wesleyan  and 
Methodistic,  and  to  be  the  doctrine  uniformly 
held  by  the  founders  and  fathers  and  theologians 
of  the  church  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  intelligent  reading  public,  before  whom  I 
promise  you,  shall  go  a faithful  portraiture  of  the 
phenomenal,  if  not  tragic,  performance  of  this 
hour,  will  stand  amazed  at  the  utter  groundless- 
ness of  your  step  today,  and  with  mingled  senti- 
ments of  pity  and  wonder  will  search  for  the  oc- 
cult cause  or  causes  of  this  strange  phenomenon. 

Your  vote  against  the  paper  will  mean  a blow 
at  spirituality,  an  encouragement  to  worldliness, 
a repudiation  of  an  admitted  tenet  of  your  own 
church,  and  will  bring  grief  to  the  hearts  of  mul- 
tiplied thousands  of  people,  both  of  those  who 
believe  in  and  who  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine. 

I have  not  sought  to  stem  the  tide  of  opposi- 
tion which  has  been  so  industriously  worked  up 
during  the  year.  I have  not  had  time  or  oppor- 
tunity. I have  been  denied  even  the  opportunity 
of  attending  nearly  all  the  district  conferences. 

Grappling  with  the  debts  and  deficit  of  the 
paper,  which  I assumed  by  your  approval  and  to 
save  your  paper,  in  a year  the  worst  in  a half 
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century  to  keep  alive  a business  which  was  out  of 
debt,  has  absorbed  my  time  and  energy  so  fully 
that  I could  not  get  away  from  the  grinding  de- 
mands of  my  office.  Then,  too,  in  addition  to  the 
awful  depression  on  the  country,  my  desperate 
conflict  with  these  odds  was  made  still  more  dif- 
ficult and  unequal  by  the  coldness  and  apathy  and 
inactivity  of  many  of  you  preachers — its  former 
friends  and  supporters.  While  I was  far  out  in 
mid-ocean  breasting  the  storm  and  billows  and 
ocean  fury,  and  endeavoring  to  successfully  guide 
the  bark  to  a haven  of  safety,  some  of  its  trusted 
friends  were  busy  sowing  seeds  of  mutiny  among 
the  crew,  and  now  it  is  claimed  that  the  sailors 
are  solid  for  wrecking  the  vessel.  Thank  God,  I 
have  her  so  securely  moored  in  a harbor  of  safety 
that  you  cannot  molest  her,  and  she  is  destined 
to  live  a hundred  years  or  more. 

The  preachers  are  protesting  against  my 
ownership  and  consequent  control  of  a majority 
of  the  stock.  They  will  probably  read  you  their 
protest.  They  insist  that  a brother  owning  one 
share  should  have  equal  power  with  myself,  own- 
ing seventeen  hundred  shares.  I have  shown  you 
how  I came  to  own  a majority  of  the  stock.  I 
was  forced  to  take  it,  or  see  the  paper  go  down  in 
bankruptcy  and  die  forever.  I refused  then  to  do 
so  if  a single  director  or  stockholder  objected, 
and  did  not  consent  until  the  stockholders  had  de- 
clared their  inability  to  raise  the  money  to  save 
the  paper.  At  a meeting  of  directors,  and  sub- 
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sequently  of  stockholders,  unanimous  endorse- 
ment was  given  to  the  plan,  and  I bowed  my  neck 
at  their  dictation  and  put  my  shoulders  under  the 
load.  Later,  finding  that  God  had  led  me  into  a 
sweet  and  blessed  retreat  of  doctrine  and  experi- 
ence from  which  the  church  had  swerved,  and 
which  a majority  of  my  brethren  refused  to  en- 
ter, I proposed  to  one  or  the  other  side,  and 
through  him  to  any  one  or  all  of  those  opposing 
views,  to  sell  my  majority  of  stock  in  the  paper 
at  cost  and  step  out.  I held  the  proposition  open 
for  some  three  months. 

For  refusing  thus  to  allow  the  minority  stock- 
holders to  control  absolutely  my  majority  stock, 
I have  been  seriously  complained  at,  and  the 
brethren  gravely  offer  this  protest  before  you 
against  controlling  my  own  stock.  One  brother 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  charge  me  with  immorality 
if  I dared  to  vote  my  majority  stock  against  the 
wishes  of  the  holders  of  the  minority  stock.  It  is 
claimed  that  I have  changed  the  policy  of  the  pa- 
per, and  hence  cannot  legally  vote  my  stock.  If  I 
have  violated  the  contract  with  the  company  the 
other  side  has  easy  and  quick  redress  in  the 
courts.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  policy  of  the 
paper  has  been  changed.  It  was  organized  to  run 
as  a Methodist  paper,  and  is  still  Methodist  in  its 
every  fibre,  as  confessed  by  the  complaining 
brethren  themselves.  Were  a party  of  Methodist 
preachers  and  people  to  rise  in  our  church  to  re- 
sist and  repudiate  justification  by  faith,  and 
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Tennessee  Methodist  should  come  to  the  defense 
of  this  Methodist  doctrine,  an  equally  just  and 
reasonable  claim  could  be  set  up  that  I had  chang- 
ed the  policy  of  the  paper.  The  claim  would  be 
just  as  absurd  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Business  men  will  smile  with  pity,  if  with  noth- 
ing stronger,  at  this  preposterous  position  as- 
sumed by  these  brethren.  I have  not  the  heart  to 
dwell  upon  this  marvelous  position,  taken  by  good 
men.  I am  persuaded  that  many  of  them  signed 
it  without  understanding  the  absurd  and  grossly 
unfair  claim  to  which  they  were  committing 
themselves. 

I am  through  with  my  statement.  I have  tried 
to  be  full  and  faithful,  candid  and  courageous, 
kind  and  true.  I leave  you  to  make  your  decision, 
and  in  that  decision  I shall  cheerfully  acquiesce. 
I now  assure  you  that  no  decision  at  which  you 
shall  arrive  can  alter  my  love  and  esteem  for  you, 
or  make  an  abrasion  in  the  bond  which  binds  me 
to  you  as  brethren  in  Christ.  If  you  are  weary  of 
the  paper  as  a Conference  organ  and  set  it  aside 
by  your  ballots,  the  paper  will  not  be  interrupted 
in  its  progress  in  the  least,  but  will  continue  un- 
der my  editorial  management  regularly  as  an  in- 
dependent family  religious  paper. 

After  the  vote  was  taken,  discontinuing  the 
relation  of  the  paper  as  the  organ  of  the  Confer- 
ence, Mr.  Haynes  announced : 

1.  That  the  paper  would  continue  to  be  pub- 
lished regularly,  and  would  not  be  in  any  sense  or 
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degree  interrupted,  injured  or  impeded  in  its  pro- 
gress and  work. 

2.  He  tendered  the  Conference  the  free  use  of 
the  paper  for  all  Conference  uses  and  purposes, 
and  invited  them  to  send  on  their  matter  of  all 
kinds  as  heretofore,  which  the  preachers  are  do- 
ing. 

3.  He  also  announced  that  he  would  continue 
to  give  the  scholarship  in  Nashville  College  for 
Young  Ladies  free  to  the  daughter  of  some  mem- 
ber of  the  Conference  from  year  to  year. 

4.  Mr.  Haynes  then  informed  the  Bishop  that 
he  was  in  his  hands  for  an  appointment. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  TENNESSEE 
METHODIST  AND  ITS  CONFERENCE  FATE. 

I have  often  thought  what  a mistake  was  made 
by  the  Conference  in  its  action  in  relation  to  the 
paper.  Look  for  a moment  at  what  followed  this 
action  within  a few  years.  I continued  to  strug- 
gle on  with  the  paper  for  about  four  years  against 
terrible  odds.  I continued  the  paper  until  it  ab- 
sorbed every  dollar  of  my  earthly  resources  in- 
cluding the  home  that  sheltered  my  family.  The 
paper  had  been  true  to  God  and  in  the  hour  of  my 
extremity  when  no  longer  able  to  run  it,  a com- 
pany of  sanctified  laymen  in  Nashville  came  for- 
ward and  took  the  paper,  making  another  man 
their  editor,  and  assuming  that  part  of  the  indebt- 
edness which  my  home  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
pay.  It  has  always  been  my  settled  purpose  to  car- 
ry the  paper  no  longer  and  assume  no  greater  debt 
for  it  than  the  sale  of  my  home  and  the  paper  it- 
self would  liquidate.  The  parties  who  purchased 
the  paper  founded  a mission  in  connection  with  it, 
rallied  around  them  the  hundreds  of  sanctified 
people  in  and  about  Nashville  whom  others  had 
led  into  the  experience,  a great  majority  of  whom 
were  Methodists,  and  prospered  for  several  years. 
This  mission  finally  became  a separate,  independ- 
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ent  church.  Its  members  withdrew,  of  course, 
from  the  church  to  which  they  had  for  long  years 
belonged. 

I used  to  indulge  in  imaginings  of  what  might 
have  been  had  the  church’s  attitude  and  action 
been  different  toward  the  Tennessee  Methodist 
and  holiness.  I used  to  reason  as  follows : The 

Conference  could  have  remained  friendly  toward 
the  paper  and  retained  it  as  its  organ;  it  could 
have  been  tolerant  toward  the  holiness  move- 
ment and  its  propagandists,  seeing  the  vast 
amount  of  good  being  accomplished  in  its  cease- 
less warfare  on  sin  and  its  success  in  getting  mul- 
titudes of  men  to  turn  to  God.  The  church  and 
Conference  could  have  wisely  said:  “While  we 
may  not  agree  entirely  with  you  in  definitions, 
terminology  and  other  matters,  we,  nevertheless, 
agree  with  you  in  your  strenuous  fight  against 
sin  and  your  zeal  for  souls,  and  give  you  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  and  bid  you  Godspeed  in  your 
blessed  work.” 

Had  this  been  the  course  pursued  the  holiness 
movement  in  Nashville  would  have  had  a very 
different  history.  The  fruits  of  its  zeal  and  ardor 
would  have  been  conserved  to  Methodism.  No 
loss  of  members  would  have  been  incurred  by  the 
Methodist  Church ; the  churches  in  that  city  would 
have  felt  the  pulsation  of  new  life  and  deeper  love 
from  the  spiritual  tonic  which  an  aggressive  ho- 
liness movement  would  have  proven  under  these 
conditions.  On  the  contrary,  however,  the  intol- 
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erant  spirit  and  attitude  of  the  church  on  the 
question  is  wholly  responsible  for  the  creation  of 
a new  church  in  that  city.  It  has  been  doing  and 
is  doing  simply  what  Methodism  was  founded  to 
do.  Better  far  to  have  taken  the  tolerant  course 
indicated  above,  even  though  it  involved  a confes- 
sion of  a degree  of  failure  to  having  measured  up 
to  her  primitive  Wesleyan  commission,  than  to 
have  superinduced  a course  of  things  that  led  to 
a great  loss  to  Methodism. 

(Since  the  above  was  written  the  Independent 
Church  referred  to  in  Nashville  has  come  into  the 
Church  of  the  Nazarene  and  is  one  of  the  leading 
churches  in  our  communion). 

I have  learned,  however,  the  irreconcilability 
of  the  Methodist  Church  with  any  distinctive  and 
definite  spiritual  movement.  They  have  abandon- 
ed holiness  never  to  return  to  it,  and  could  never 
be  brought  to  an  affiliation  with  a genuine  holiness 
movement.  So  my  old  imaginings  as  to  what 
might  have  been,  were  pure  imaginings  and  whol- 
ly without  basis  in  reason  or  history.  It  has 
turned  out  that  things  went  just  as  God  wanted 
them  to  go. 

I cannot  trust  myself  to  write  on  the  grief  of 
heart  I felt  at  surrendering  the  paper.  Editorial 
work  wras  the  delight  of  my  life  and  joy  of  my 
heart;  I really  loved  the  work,  and  no  work  in 
which  I ever  engaged  was  so  nearly  to  my  taste 
and  inclination.  My  love  for  the  paper  grew  with 
every  year  of  its  history.  My  love  for  journalism 
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is  not  only  professional  but  the  very  issues  which 
I felt  the  paper  was  divinely  called  to  represent, 
were  such  as  appealed  to  the  noblest  instincts  of 
my  nature.  The  principles  for  which  the-  paper 
stood  and  so  nobly  battled  for  long  years  were 
fundamental  and  essential  not  only  to  the  welfare 
of  the  church  but  to  the  very  integrity  and  life  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  Manliness  in  the  minis- 
try is  a demand  alike  of  God  and  of  personal  self- 
respect.  Without  it  God  Himself  cannot  make  a 
real  preacher  out  of  a man.  No  man  is  manly  un- 
less he  be  true  to  himself  as  well  as  to  God.  There 
are  God-given  rights,  dignities  and  responsibili- 
ties which  no  man  can  neglect  or  suffer  another  to 
invade,  without  the  loss  of  that  talsismanic  spirit 
of  manliness  which  is  not  only  his  richest  em- 
bellishment but  the  great  human  highway  by 
which  God  conveys  His  infinite  resources  for  the 
saving  of  man  through  man. 

In  its  last  analysis  my  editorial  life  in  my 
church  was  a battle  for  a manly  ministry,  as  fear- 
less as  John  the  Baptist  and  as  loving  and  tender 
as  Saint  John  the  divine ; as  royal  of  heart  and  as 
regally  contemptuous  of  danger  and  suffering  as 
Paul,  and  as  self-abasing,  simple  and  guileless  as 
Nathaniel.  My  pen  was  wielded  in  a thousand  di- 
rections but  boiled  down  to  its  gist;  all  its  pro- 
ducts converged  really  on  this  point.  The  devel- 
opment in  the  rank  and  file  of  our  ministry  of  a 
spirit  of  genuine  manliness. 

The  devil  has  often  told  me  that  my  life  has 
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been  a failure.  He  and  I most  heartily  concur  in 
the  fact  that  I certainly  have  done  little.  I take 
much  comfort,  however,  in  the  fact  that  he  is  de- 
clared in  Scripture  to  be  “a  liar.”  I have  never 
worn  nor  sought  to  wear  the  victor’s  crown.  I 
have  only  striven  to  fight  bravely  and  well,  in  the 
little  engagements  in  which  God  Himself  has 
thrust  me,  seeking  not  for  victory  but  for  the 
sweet  consciousness  of  fidelity.  Is  it  not  true  that 
often  a man’s  life  is  more  a protest  than  a vic- 
tory? 

Not  every  one  triumphs  who  aims  nobly.  Yet 
how  often  such  a life  of  protest  becomes  a prepa- 
ration for  another  life  to  follow  which  will  com- 
plete a work  which  the  other  life  made  possible. 
Such  was  the  life  of  Savonarola.  Though  an  un- 
successful reformer,  he  was  a successful  forerun- 
ner of  others.  As  the  vulgar  world  reckons,  his 
life  was  a failure.  Perhaps  in  his  own  estimation 
he  failed  to  achieve  his  heart’s  desire  and  his  laud- 
able and  cherished  aims.  In  the  eye  of  God  he 
was  a success,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a great 
world  movement  under  the  leadership  of  another, 
whose  benign  effects  are  today  enjoyed  through- 
out the  habitable  world. 

How  little  we  understand  of  the  scope  of  our 
work ! How  limited  are  our  conceptions  of  the 
divine  purposes  and  the  multiform  relations  of 
our  life  work  when  submissive  wholly  to  the  di- 
rection of  God ! We  have  a mighty  God — mighty 
in  power,  wisdom  and  goodness.  Every  life  lived 
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in  absolute  submission  to  Him,  is  one  of  the  divine 
and  inscrutable  movements  of  God  by  which,  in 
conjunction  with  other  lives  and  plans  and  move- 
ments He  has  in  operation,  is  tending  to  the  un- 
foldment  of  His  wondrous  purposes  in  the  final 
conquest  of  Right  and  Truth. 

How  little  did  Savonarola  dream  that  he  was 
a John  the  Baptist  crying  in  the  wilderness  of 
Italy’s  woes  under  Rome’s  shameless  abuses,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  Luther  in  the  succeeding  age, 
who  was  to  shake  Rome  to  her  center  and  give  the 
world  in  every  department  of  thought  and  activi- 
ty a mighty,  new  impulse,  world-wide  and  cease- 
less. How  little  did  Savonarola  dream  that  Huss 
and  Jerome  in  Bohemia,  Erasmus  in  Holland, 
Wicliff  in  England,  and  others  in  other  places, 
were  all  alike  laboring  like  himself  in  adumbra- 
tive work,  preparing  for  a coming  Luther,  who, 
under  the  hand  of  God  and  with  the  antecedent, 
agitative  and  educative  work  done  by  these 
worthy  martyrs,  would  sweep  away  the  abuses 
and  wrongs  over  which  they  had  wept  and  labor- 
ed, but  could  not  correct. 

I am  countless  leagues  below  worthiness  to  be 
compared  or  associated  with  any  of  these  worthies 
— I only  revert  to  them  for  illustration  of  a prin- 
ciple of  self-sacrifice  which  I have  been  permitted 
to  practice  in  a merely  infinitesimal  way  com- 
pared with  these  majestic  martyrs. 

Another  thought  we  should  consider  is,  that  it 
is  not  for  us  to  seek  the  place  in  life  we  would 
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reckon  desirable,  but  we  should  be  submissive  to 
God’s  will,  and  then  cheerfully  and  faithfully  fill 
the  place  Providence  assigns  us.  All  positions  are 
honorable  and  honored,  when  assigned  by  the  Di- 
vine hand  and  He  only  assigns  positions  of  suffer- 
ing. The  world  moves  upward  only  on  the  bones 
and  blood  and  tears  of  your  Savonarolas,  Wicliffs, 
Luthers,  Pauls  and  Wesleys. 

We  are  to  seek  submission,  not  service;  power 
to  surrender,  not  place  or  position  in  which  to 
achieve.  God  can  never  use  us  to  the  best  and 
fullest  of  His  benign  purpose  until  self-emptied 
and  dead  we  fall  at  His  feet  willing  and  glad  to 
be  anything,  or  nothing,  as  He  may  choose,  as  will- 
ing for  our  life  to  be  a mere  protest  as  a pean,  a 
trial  as  a triumph ; as  happy  under  the  world’s 
contumely  as  listening  to  its  plaudits,  if  only  God 
signs  the  protest,  orders  the  trial,  and  permits  the 
contumely. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A CYCLONE. 

My  exposure  in  the  Tennessee  Methodist  in 
1898  of  the  deception  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate by  the  Book  Agents  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  by  their  methods  employed  in 
the  collection  of  the  war  claim  of  $288,000  against 
the  government  for  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  Pub- 
lishing House  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  during 
the  Civil  War,  created  a profound  sensation 
throughout  Southern  Methodism.  My  editorial 
giving  the  sad  facts  was  the  very  first  informa- 
tion the  church  public  had  of  this  unfortunate  af- 
fair. That  editorial  was  read  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  conveyed  to  them  the 
very  first  intelligence  they  had  that  $100,800  of 
the  amount  received  by  the  Church  from  Congress 
had  been  paid  an  agent,  and  led  the  Senate  to  or- 
der an  investigation  of  the  matter  by  the  Senate 
Claim’s  Committee.  The  report  of  this  Senate 
Claim’s  Committee  was  a most  emphatic  endorse- 
ment or  corroboration  of  my  charge,  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  been  palpably  misled  and  deceived  by  the 
Publishing  House  officials  referred  to,  as  to  the 
payment  of  any  commission  to  an  agent. 

Briefly  stated  the  deception  came  about  thus  : 
While  the  bill  granting  the  appropriation  was  on 
its  final  passage,  a rumor  gained  currency  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  forty  per  cent  of  the 
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claim  was  to  be  paid  an  agent  for  his  services. 
The  fact  was,  the  secret  contract  with  the  collec- 
ing  agent  wras,  that  he  was  to  be  paid  thirty- five 
per  cent  of  the  amount  collected.  A senator, 
friendly  to  the  bill,  on  the  circulation  of  the  ru- 
mor about  the  forty  per  cent  commission  to  be 
paid  an  agent,  requested  by  letter  the  agents  of 
the  Publishing  House  to  wire  him  the  facts  in  the 
case.  The  Book  Agents  telegraphed  the  following 
answer:  “The  statement  is  untrue  and  you  are 
hereby  authorized  to  deny  it.”  A day  or  two  la- 
ter another  senator  wired  the  Publishing  House 
officials  as  to  whether  an  agent  was  to  receive 
“forty  per  cent  or  any  other  fee,  in  case  of  pay- 
ment of  your  claim.”  The  Book  Agents  replied 
to  this  telegram  by  repeating  verbatim  their  tele- 
gram of  denial  to  the  first  senator.  It  was  only 
after  the  reading  of  these  deceiving  telegrams  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  the  assurance  of  South- 
ern Senators  that  the  gentlemen  sending  the  tele- 
grams were  perfectly  reliable  and  possessed  the 
highest  Christian  character  and  integrity,  that 
the  bill  finally  passed  appropriating  the  money. 
The  matter  of  this  deception  was  attempted  to  be 
investigated  in  the  committee  on  Publishing  In- 
terests of  the  General  Conference  of  that  year, 
which  met  after  the  reception  of  the  money,  but 
was  squelched  in  the  Committee  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Rev.  John  Anderson,  D.D.,  a 
prominent  Methodist  divine  of  Missouri,  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Publishing  Inter- 
ests of  that  General  Conference. 
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Before  the  Senate  Claims  Committee  during 
their  investigation  of  this  war  claim  matter  in 
Washington  City,  to  which  I was  summoned  as  a 
witness,  my  declaration  concerning  this  squelch- 
ing of  the  investigation  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lishing interests  of  the  General  Conference  was 
vehemently  contradicted  by  Judge  E.  C.  Reeves, 
of  East  Tennessee,  a member  of  the  Book  Com- 
mittee. This  contradiction  occurred  after  I gave 
my  testimonny  and  after  I retired  from  the  Com- 
mittee Chamber.  I did  not  hear  of  this  contra- 
diction until  after  the  investigation  was  comple- 
ted and  therefore  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
correcting  it  before  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
Committee  went  to  print.  That  contradiction 
stands  uncorrected  today  in  the  printed  report 
of  the  United  States  Senate  Claims  Committee’s 
investigation  of  the  war  claim  scandal.  Dr.  An- 
derson’s testimony  quoted  below  is  abundant 
proof  of  the  truth  of  my  charge.  In  the  St.  Louis 
Christian  Advocate  in  July,  1898,  Dr.  Anderson 
wrote  as  follows: 

“The  Committee  on  Publishing  Interests  of 
the  late  General  Conference  did  not  investigate 
the  ‘ways  and  means  employed’  in  the  collection 
of  the  claim  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  against 
the  Government  for  use  and  damage  of  the  Pub- 
lishing House  during  the  late  war.  A motion  was 
made  to  appoint  a subcommittee  of  five  to  make 
this  inquiry.  That  motion  was  amended  and  then 
adopted  so  that  the  inquiry  was  before  the  whole 
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committee.  The  reason  assigned  for  making  the 
first  motion  was  the  disagreement  between  the  re- 
port of  the  Book  Committee  and  the  Congression- 
al Record  as  to  important  facts.  The  Book 
Agents  and  representatives  of  the  Book  Com- 
mittee were  asked  to  come  before  the  committee 
and  give  information.  They  came,  made  state- 
ments, answered  questions  propounded,  and  re- 
tired. Immediately  after  these  brethren  retired, 
a motion  was  adopted  not  to  hear  any  further  evi- 
dence, and  this  closed  the  ‘investigation.’  Several 
papers  were  introduced,  which  were  supposed  to 
embody  the  sense  of  the  committee,  but  none  were 
adopted,  and  a subcommittee  of  five  were  appoint- 
ed to  prepare  a paper  which  the  committee  could 
adopt.  The  committee  prepared  a paper  which 
approved  the  action  of  the  Book  Agents  in  col- 
lecting the  claim.  A substitute  for  the  paper  pre- 
pared by  the  committee  of  five  was  offered.”  (This 
substitute  alleges  that  the  telegrams  of  the  Book 
Agents  were  misleading  and  ordered  the  return 
of  the  money. — B.  F.  H.) 

“I  was  permitted,”  continues  Dr.  Anderson, 
“to  make  a five  minute  speech  in  favor  of  the  sub- 
stitute, in  which  I read  a few  lines  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  the  only  opportunity  afforded 
to  get  that  important  document  before  the  com- 
mittee. The  substitute  was  voted  down,  and  the 
paper  drawn  by  subcommittee  of  five,  approving 
the  action  of  the  Book  Agents  was  adopted.  The 
committee  decided  not  to  take  a report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference. 
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“There  was  no  ‘investigation.’  The  matter 
never  came  up  in  the  General  Conference,  and  the 
effort  to  investigate  it  was  squelched  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publishing  Interests.” — John  Anderson. 

The  above  is  an  ample  and  triumphant  vindi- 
cation of  me  from  the  unbrotherly  and  false  con- 
tradiction of  E.  C.  Reeves. 

The  Church  was  profoundly  convulsed.  A 
wide-spread  demand  was  made  for  the  return  to 
the  Government  of  the  money,  and  for  the  resig- 
nation of  the  parties  to  the  deception.  There  was 
even  a wide-spread  demand  for  the  calling  of  an 
extra  session  of  the  General  Conference  to  pro- 
vide for  the  above  steps.  Churches,  papers,  Dis- 
trict and  Annual  Conferences  throughout  the 
connection  spoke  forth  in  hearty  condemnation 
of  the  deception.  I have  no  doubt  that  had  the 
General  Conference  met  at  any  time  during  the 
first  six  months  after  the  exposure  it  would,  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  in  compliance  with 
the  urgent  demand  throughout  the  Church,  have 
voted  a return  of  the  money  and  the  retirement 
of  the  parties  practicing  the  deception.  But  four 
years  was  too  long  to  wait  for  the  righting  of  this 
egregious  wrong.  This  gave  time  for  the  eccles- 
iastical machine,  headed  by  the  Nashville  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  to  accomplish  its  purpose  of  de- 
fense of  the  parties  involved,  and  the  General 
Conference  which  met  in  1902  held  on  to  the  mon- 
ey and  did  not  demand  the  resignation  of  the  Book 
Agents  or  of  the  Book  Committee. 
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I have  purposely  made  this  review  as  brief  as 
possible.  I wrote  at  length  and  with  great  fre- 
quency on  the  subject  for  a year  or  two  in  the 
Tennessee  Methodist,  which  had  changed  its 
name  to  Zion’s  Outlook.  I said  enough  then.  Re- 
tracting nothing  of  those  editorials  I have  noth- 
ing new  to  add.  I only  desire  to  put  in  permanent 
form  the  earnest  protest  I bore  throughout  the 
history  of  this  transaction  against  a palpable  in- 
fringement of  the  Decalogue  by  Church  officials 
to  secure  money  for  church  purposes  even  though 
it  was  in  the  form  of  collecting  a debt.  I main- 
tained then  and  still  maintain  that  it  was  not 
right  to  use  false  and  deceptive  means  to  collect 
an  honest  claim.  I was  denounced  and  slandered 
in  church  papers  and  the  most  wicked  motives 
were  charged  against  me  as  having  inspired  expo- 
sure of  this  war  claim  fraud.  A perusal  of  the 
appendix  at  the  close  of  this  volume  will  furnish 
my  complete  vindication. 

In  the  appendix  at  the  close  of  this  book  will 
be  found  an  elaborate  statement  of  this  entire 
case  in  the  form  of  a Minority  Report  offered  in 
the  General  Conference  in  1902,  written  by  Rev. 
James  Cannon,  D.D.,  of  Blackstone,  Va.  Dr.  Can- 
non is  now  a Bishop.  It  was  denied  publication 
in  the  Daily  Christian  Advocate  of  the  General 
Conference,  and  it  has  never  been  printed  in  any 
form  except  in  sheets  for  distribution  at  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1902.  It  is  very  likely  that  this 
is  the  only  copy  of  this  paper  in  existence  today. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


A GENNESARET  SQUALL. 

Travelers  tell  us  that  the  beautiful  little  lake 
Gennesaret,  the  shores  of  which  were  trod  by  the 
feet  of  the  holy  Jesus,  is  usually  a calm,  unruffled 
sea.  Athwart  its  bosom  our  Lord  often  sailed  in 
the  rude  crafts  of  the  day,  seeking  repose  from 
His  toilsome  labor  on  the  one  side,  or  returning 
from  such  a respite  to  plunge  anew  into  the 
myriad  activities  which  made  up  his  patient,  un- 
selfish life.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  peculiar 
environment  of  this  little  lake  made  it  subject  to 
sudden  violent  gusts  or  squalls  which  were  peril- 
ous, while  they  lasted,  to  the  hapless  voyagers 
over  its  bosom.  A series  of  mountains  or  hills 
surround  the  shores  of  the  lake.  The  wind  gath- 
ering in  the  distance  and  rushing  suddenly  down 
the  precipitous  sides  of  the  hills  would  frequently 
plow  into  fury  the  usually  placid  sea,  and  many  a 
boat  trying  to  weather  the  gale  was  added  to  the 
list  of  victims  of  the  fury  of  the  storm. 

I shall  not  in  this  chapter  relate  the  history  of 
a hurricane  or  the  wreckage  of  a cyclone,  but 
rather  a squall — an  unexpected  irruption  which 
broke  out  in  the  Tennessee  Conference  at  its  ses- 
sion held  in  Shelbyville,  Tennessee,  in  October, 
1897.  I was  in  my  seat  at  nine  o’clock  on  Wed- 
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nesday  morning  of  the  opening  of  the  Conference. 
Business  proceeded  until  ten  o’clock  when  a pre- 
siding elder  came  across  the  room  to  where  I was 
sitting  and  notified  me  that  there  were  charges 
against  me  preferred  by  the  Preacher’s  Meeting 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  that  my  character  would 
be  arrested.  I was  perfectly  amazed,  never  hav- 
ing heard  an  intimation  from  any  source  of  any 
such  charges.  I informed  the  presiding  elder  that 
I had  no  idea  what  the  charges  were  about,  but 
that  I was  ready  to  meet  them  on  the  spot  what- 
ever they  were.  I told  him,  however,  that  I had 
no  previous  notice  of  the  purpose  to  arrest  my 
character  and  that  the  paper  could  not,  there- 
fore, legally  come  before  the  body,  but  could,  and 
would  be  presented  at  my  request — that  I should 
demand  it.  After  conferring  with  the  Bishop  he 
returned  to  me  and  replied  that  he  had  consulted 
Bishop  Hendrix,  the  presiding  bishop,  on  that 
point,  and  that  the  Bishop  ruled  that  the  informa- 
tion conveyed  to  me  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  opening  of  the  Conference  was  due  and 
legal  notice.  I replied  to  the  presiding  elder  that 
this  was  a violation  of  the  discipline  on  the  part 
of  the  Presiding  Bishop  and  that  I still  insisted 
that  the  paper  could  only  be  read  at  my  request 
and  demand,  which  I should  make.  I had  already 
told  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  interview  that  I 
waived  all  right  to  any  previous  notice  and  that 
I should  demand  that  the  charges  be  read  and  a 
committee  appointed.  I repeated  this  declaration 
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of  waiver,  urging  that  the  Bishop  should  concede 
the  legal  point  which  I raised  for  his  own  protec- 
tion and  for  the  protection  of  the  Methodist  law 
and  usage.  The  Bishop  refused  to  concede  the 
point  and  the  presiding  elder  desired  to  know 
when  I would  be  ready.  I answered  that  I was 
ready  on  the  spot ; accordingly  the  charges  were 
read  at  the  afternoon  session  of  that  day. 

Just  as  the  secretary  started  to  read  the  paper 
of  complaint,  a member  of  Conference  rose  and 
inquired  of  the  presiding  Bishop  whether  Rev.  B. 
F.  Haynes  had  been  previously  notified  of  the  pur- 
pose to  present  complaints  against  him?  The 
Bishop  replied : “Yes,  I was  informed  by  Brother 
Collier  that  he  handed  the  paper  of  complaints  to 
Brother  Haynes  this  morning,  and  he  said  he  was 
ready  to  answer  the  complaints.”  Let  it  be  under- 
stood that  the  paper  of  complaints  was  handed 
to  me  at  ten  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Conference,  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  paper  occurred  early  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day.  Let  the  reader  bear  specifically 
in  mind  the  reply  made  by  the  Chairman  to  the 
question  concerning  whether  previous  notice  had 
been  served  upon  the  party  complained  of. 

The  following  is  the  paper  of  complaints  as 
forwarded  to  the  Conference  by  Rev.  Walker 
Lewis  of  the  North  Georgia  Conference: 

“The  Bishop  and  Members  Tennessee  Confer- 
ence. Dear  Brethren: 

“As  a Methodist  and  a former  member  of  this 
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body,  I beg  that  you  will  receive  the  following 
complaint : 

“In  the  American  Outlook,  forriierly  Tennes- 
see Methodist,  Rev.  B.  F.  Haynes,  Editor,  there 
appeared  July  15,  an  alleged  interview  between 
an  ‘Old  Georgia  Methodist,’  and  ‘one  of  the  Brain- 
iest Men  of  the  North  Georgia  Conference,’  called 
the  ‘Future  of  Methodism.’  This  article  which 
ought  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Annanias,  was 
followed  August  12,  in  the  same  paper  by  another, 
designated,  'The  Hullabaloo  Over  The  Future  of 
Methodism,’  and  this  again  by  another  Sept.  9, 
called  ‘A  Review  of  the  Open  Letter  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Cary,  by  Mr.  Walker  Lewis.’ 

“Of  the  second  and  third  articles  above  men- 
tioned, it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  would  dis- 
grace the  columns  of  a Police  Gazette  with  their 
leprous  abuse  of  two  members  of  the  North  Geor- 
gia Conference.  It  would  not  be  a matter  of  any 
moment  to  these  gentlemen  if  The  Outlook  only 
circulated  where  the  whole  truth  is  known — that 
would  be  antidote  for  venom;  but  its  circulation 
over  the  church,  where  neither  the  abuser  nor  the 
abused  are  known,  is  a cruel  and  indefensible 
wrong  to  men  who  ought  to  have  found  protection 
against  billingsgate  in  the  refusal  of  a Methodist 
preacher  to  publish  vituperation  against  his 
brethren. 

But  it  is  of  the  first  paper’s  publication  that 
chief  complaint  is  here  made.  It  seems  passing 
strange  that  a Methodist  preacher  should  lend  the 
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columns  of  his  paper  to  the  abuse  of  his  church. 
And  yet  here  is  given  circulation  to  an  article  that 
attacks  Bishops  and  Presiding  Elders  as  tyrants, 
pastors  of  leading  churches  as  “too  cowardly  to 
attack  sin,  debauches  and  gambling”  because  of 
salary  considerations,  that  accuses  scores  of 
young  preachers  as  being  mercenary  in  their  mo- 
tives when  entering  the  itinerancy,  and  assaults 
throughout  its  vicious  length  the  integrity  of  the 
ministry  and  the  honor  of  the  church. 

Feeling  that  whoever  aids  another  in  wrong, 
himself  does  it,  the  Atlanta  Preachers’  Meeting  of 
the  Methodist  Church  recently  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Resolved:  That  we,  the  Methodist  preachers 
of  Atlanta,  denounce  this  article  as  untrue,  wick- 
ed, and  vituperative  and  believe  its  publication  in 
a paper  edited  by  a Methodist  preacher  is  treach- 
ery to  his  church,  a needless  and  sinful  attack 
upon  her  life  and  honor,  and  that  he  ought  to  be 
arraigned  before  the  bar  of  his  Conference  for 
this  indefensible  conduct. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Walker  Lewis, 

October  18,  1897.  North  Georgia  Conference.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  fore- 
going paper,  Rev.  B.  F.  Haynes  made  the  follow- 
ing reply : 

“To  the  Bishop  and  Members  of  the  Tennessee 
Annual  Conference — Dear  Brethren: 

After  the  opening  of  this  Conference  this 
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morning,  at  the  hour  of  10  o’clock  A.  M.,  I was 
handed  the  paper  just  read  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Collier. 
This  was  the  first  notice  I had  ever  received  from 
any  source  that  such  complaint  would  be  made 
against  me  because  of  the  publication  in  question 
having  appeared  in  the  Outlook. 

In  passing  I simply  desire  to  say  that  the 
Chairman  of  this  Conference  had  no  right  under 
the  law  of  the  church,  or  under  the  higher  law 
of  propriety  and  fairness  and  Christian  brotherli- 
ness, to  allow  any  complaint  to  be  read  against  a 
member  of  this  body  until  he  had  satisfied  himself 
that  previous  notice  had  been  served  upon  the 
brother  complained  of.  The  attempt  just  now 
made  by  the  Chairman  to  constitute  the  delivery 
of  the  paper  of  complaints  to  me  this  morning 
after  Conference  met,  into  a valid,  legal  notice, 
is  too  extremely  trivial  for  me  to  notice.  I cannot 
afford  to  pause  to  dignify  the  triviality  with  an 
argument. 

When  presented  with  the  paper  this  morning 
I informed  the  brother  presenting  it  that  it 
could  not  be  read  before  the  Conference,  and  I 
protested  against  it  being  read  to  the  Conference 
except  by  my  request,  as  I had  had  no  previous 
notice,  but  that  I should  request  its  reading.  The 
brother  then  informed  me  that  the  Bishop  preside 
ing  had  maturely  considered  the  matter  last  night, 
and  though  at  first  declaring  that  it  could  not  be 
presented  on  account  of  lack  of  previous  notice,  he 
finally  decided  that  it  must  come  before  the  body 
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anyway.  The  Bishop  then  instructed  him  to  “show 
Bro.  Haynes  the  paper  tomorrow  morning.”  I in- 
formed the  brother  that  I was  ready  to  answer 
anything  anybody  had  to  allege  against  me,  but  I 
protested  against  the  paper  in  question  being  read 
before  the  Conference  by  order  of  the  Bishop. 

I wish  to  state,  however,  that  I waive  all 
rights  under  the  law  at  this  point.  Indeed  I 
should  have  requested  that  it  be  read  had  I known 
of  its  transmission  to  the  body  for  such  purpose 
and  that  it  was  withheld.  I only  remark  that  it 
should  have  come  before  the  body  at  my  request 
and  could  not  legally  have  come  before  us  in  any 
other  way. 

I do  not  offer  a word  of  apology  or  explanation 
as  to  the  appearance  of  the  articles  complained  of 
in  The  Outlook.  Whether  they  were  inserted  in 
my  presence  or  absence — whether  the  spirit  of 
the  disputants  on  either  side  exhibited  in  their 
articles  met  my  views  of  the  demands  of  Christian 
charity — whether  I believed  any  or  all  the  charges 
contained  in  the  article  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Dr. 
Felton  or  anyone  else — these  are  questions  on 
which  I shall  not  utter  a word.  I propose  to  stand 
as  I should  stand,  wholly  and  exclusively  respon- 
sible for  their  appearance  in  The  Outlook,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  meet  whatever  issue  may  be  de- 
sired to  be  sprung,  and  all  other  issues  which 
logically  may  be  involved  or  may  follow. 

The  document  read  before  you  is  a very  re- 
markable product.  If  I had  always  hitherto  be- 
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lieved  in  the  absolute  innocence  of  the  parties  in- 
volved, of  all  the  charges  made  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Felton, 
a reader  of  this  document,  adopted  by  the  Atlanta 
Preachers’  Meeting  and  signed  and  transmitted  to 
this  body  by  Rev.  W.  Lewis  would  most  seriously 
shake  my  cherished  convictions  of  the  innocence 
of  at  least  the  body  of  Methodist  preachers  who 
composed  the  Atlanta  Preachers’  Meeting  which 
adopted  this  paper. 

There  were  at  least  two  presiding  elders  pres- 
ent, and  very  probably  more  than  two.  These 
presiding  elders  are  men  best  trained  in  trials 
and  complaints  and  legal  processes  and  require- 
ments of  our  church.  Then  there  were  perhaps 
present  a dozen  or  more  pastors,  presumably  the 
very  flower  of  the  North  Georgia  Conference. 
There  were  Doctors  of  Divinity,  there  were  vener- 
able men  of  experience  and  training  in  Methodist 
law  and  usage,  together  -with  the  astute  up-to-date 
vigor  of  young  ministerial  life  and  talent,  all  pres- 
ent on  this  occasion  in  the  Gate  City  to  give  dig- 
nity and  ability  and  distinction  to  their  action. 

Now  it  is  absolutely  inconceivable  to  my  mind 
that  such  an  array  of  talent  and  learning  and  le- 
gal experience  and  acumen  could  possibly  have 
been  ignorant  of  a simple,  plain,  unvarying  and 
invariable  requirement  and  practice  of  our  Meth- 
odist law  in  all  arrests  of  character,  that  previous 
notice  shall  be  given  the  accused  in  order  to  allow 
him  a fair  and  reasonable  time  to  prepare  to  meet 
and  answer  the  charges. 
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Understand  me,  I make  no  complaint  against 
the  brethren  for  their  omission,  as  I didn’t  need 
or  desire  any  previous  notice.  I am  ready,  and 
always  keep  ready,  to  meet  and  answer  anything 
on  the  spot  that  needs  answering.  I am  only 
expressing  my  surprise  at  this  marvelous  omis- 
sion on  the  part  of  those  distinguished  Methodist 
divines.  It  looks  like  they  are  in  uncomfortably 
close  quarters  very  much  nearer  home,  and  are 
eager  to  create  some  favorable  sentiment  abroad 
by  these  complaints  they  bring  here,  which  senti- 
ment they  desire  to  reflect  itself  upon  an  arrest 
and  trial  of  a Georgia  preacher  which  they  are 
bound  in  self-defense  to  precipitate,  and  the  con- 
sequences and  disclosures  of  whose  trial  likely  to 
come  out  they  very  greatly  dread.  It  boots  them 
much  to  seem  to  have  made  an  attempt  to  arrest 
somebody’s  character  down  in  Tennessee,  even 
though  it  miscarry  by  a failure  of  previous  notice. 
Perhaps  they  can  well  afford  to  choose  to  bear  the 
charge  of  ignorance  of  a simple  requirement  and 
practice  in  Methodist  judicature  rather  than  some- 
thing worse  nearer  home.  This  view  of  the  mat- 
ter presents  this  document  to  us  in  the  light  of  a 
sham  gotten  up  merely  for  reflex  effect  as  indica- 
ted. They  have  much  to  encourage  them,  how- 
ever, in  the  face  of  this  failure  of  previous  notice, 
even  if  the  omission  were  an  inadvertence.  They 
are  not  insensible  of  the  disaffection  against  The 
Outlook  in  this  Conference.  They  know,  too,  the 
disastrous  precedents  on  record  in  a former  ca- 
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lamitous  administration  of  this  Conference  which 
involves,  even  ignoring,  the  very  legal  require- 
ment of  previous  notice. 

Now,  it  is  very  conceivable  to  my  mind  what 
a thrill  of  joy  these  distinguished  Atlanta  divines 
would  experience  should  the  aforementioned  and 
other  influences  conspire  to  effectuate  an  adverse 
verdict  against  me  in  the  premises.  At  all  events, 
it  looks  like  desperation’s  fiasco  to  make  ready  and 
prepare  the  way  for  a trial  which  they  feel  forced 
to  bring  in  their  own  Conference,  but  whose  is- 
sues they  evidently  and  ardently  dread.  I have 
nothing  more  to  say.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the  Bishop 
rose  and  attempted  a defense  of  his  violation  of 
the  plain,  explicit  requirements  of  Methodist  law 
that  a brother  complained  of  shall  always  have 
previous  notice  of  purpose  to  make  complaint 
against  him.  The  Bishop  admitted  that  he  had 
on  the  previous  night  considered  the  matter,  and 
had  decided  that  it  must  come  before  the  Confer- 
ence. He  abandoned  entirely  his  attempt  to  con- 
strue the  handing  of  the  paper  to  Mr.  Haynes 
during  the  morning  session  as  valid  previous  no- 
tice. He  defended  his  requiring  the  complaints 
to  come  before  Conference  by  the  plea  that  the 
law  of  the  Church  made  a distinction  between 
“charge”  and  “complaints,”  but  he  unfortunately 
failed  to  give  us  the  law  which  suggests  or  author- 
izes any  such  distinction.  He  also  declared  that 
there  was  an  Episcopal  decision  somewhere  which 
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required  him  to  take  the  course  he  had,  which  de- 
cision he  said  related  to  presiding  elders  with- 
holding papers  transmitted  to  them,  intended  for 
the  Conference.  He  failed  in  this  case  also  to 
give  us  the  page  or  chapter  or  the  book  where 
such  decision  is  to  be  found ; but  the  decision  as 
he  mentioned  it,  had  no  relevancy,  or  gave  no  au- 
thority whatever  for  his  violation  of  this  statu- 
tory safeguard  for  the  protection  of  the  character 
of  the  members  of  the  Conference. 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  delivery  of  a paper  to 
the  Conference  that  it  be  read.  Its  delivery  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  or  the  announce- 
ment by  a member  of  the  Conference  or  by  the 
Secretary  that  he  has  in  his  possession  a paper  of 
this  or  that  character,  is  a delivery  of  it  to  the 
Conference,  and  the  Conference  can  then  deter- 
mine whether  it  shall  be  read,  or  whether  it  can 
be  legally  read,  or  whether  it  be  a communication 
which  it  desires  referred  to  some  committee  with- 
out reading.  The  simple  announcement  by  a 
member  of  the  body  or  by  the  Secretary  that  a 
paper  of  complaints  was  in  hand  against  B.  F. 
Haynes  certainly  would  have  put  the  paper  in  the 
possession  of  the  Conference.  Such  announce- 
ment of  a paper  should  have  been  followed  by  the 
inquiry  of  the  Chair  whether  previous  notice  had 
been  served  upon  the  party  complained  of.  Upon 
a negative  reply  being  given,  the  Chairman 
should  have  ruled  that  it  could  not  be  read. 

In  this  case  the  Chairman  sought  to  supply 
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the  fatal  omission  of  previous  notice  by  ordering 
on  Tuesday  night  the  paper  to  be  delivered  to  me 
on  Wednesday  morning.  The  Chairman  exhibited 
an  overweening  anxiety  to  have  open  complaints 
made  against  the  editor  of  The  Outlook  which  is 
thoroughly  at  variance  with  that  judicial,  impar- 
tial attitude  and  spirit  essential  in  a presiding  of- 
ficer. This  anxiety  of  the  Chairman  may  appear 
mysterious  to  the  reader,  but  the  editor  of  The 
Outlook  has  in  his  possession  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence of  the  cause  of  such  anxiety,  which  need  not 
be  given  unless  necessity  arises. 

At  the  close  of  the  Bishop’s  remarks,  Rev.  W. 
J.  Collier,  presiding  elder  of  the  East  Nashville 
District,  arose  and  stated  that  there  was  nothing 
whatever  against  B.  F.  Haynes ; that  as  touching 
The  Outlook  nothing  had  appeared  in  its  columns 
so  generally  and  deeply  regretted  as  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Walker  Lewis.  (Cries  of 
“That’s  so!”  from  over  the  audience).  He  then 
moved  that  B.  F.  Haynes’  character  pass,  which 
motion  was  carried  unanimously  and  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

I will  only  add  a few  words  to  the  above  para- 
graphs which  I wrote  fifteen  years  ago  in  the  Out- 
look. Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  transaction 
occurred  just  one  year  after  the  paper  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Conference  as  its  organ.  It  was 
reasonably  hoped,  therefore,  by  the  presiding 
Bishop  that  with  the  overwhelming  majority 
which  voted  against  the  paper  a year  before,  it 
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would  be  very  easy  to  secure  my  expulsion  from 
the  body.  Perhaps  never  was  a presiding  officer 
more  grievously  disappointed  than  was  the  pre- 
siding Bishop  in  this  case.  I want  to  say  also, 
that  the  Atlanta  Preachers’  Meeting  did  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton a grave  injustice  in  their  reference  to  her  let- 
ters,' as  published  above,  in  their  charges.  The 
spirit,  tone  and  verbiage  of  her  article  did  not 
warrant  the  severe  arraignment  made  by  said 
preachers’  meeting.  I have  read  them  all  again 
during  the  last  few  days  in  order  to  speak  with 
refreshed  knowledge  of  their  contents.  As  stated 
above  I forbade  my  friends  making  any  plea  that 
her  articles  were  published  during  my  absence 
from  the  city,  boldly  assuming  personal  responsi- 
bility for  their  appearing  in  the  paper  and  for 
their  contents.  I distinctly  assumed  personal  and 
absolute  responsibility  for  her  articles  in  the 
same  sense,  as  I told  the  Conference,  as  if  I had 
written  them,  and  defied  all  concerned  to  proceed 
with  their  efforts  at  a trial. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


TRIUMPH  AND  TRAGEDY. 

As  during  the  preceding  year  I was  given 
again  by  the  Bishop  at  Shelbyville  a merely  nom- 
inal appointment.  The  next  Conference  met  in 
Clarksville,  Tennessee,  October  of  1898,  Bishop 
Key  presiding.  He  appointed  me  for  the  follow- 
ing year  pastor  of  the  church  at  Lebanon,  Ten- 
nessee. This  was  the  first  pastoral  work  I had 
done  since  the  founding  of  the  Tennessee  Method- 
ist, except  a few  months  in  1894,  when  I finished 
out  the  unexpired  term  at  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  of 
Rev.  John  E.  Harrison,  who  left  the  station  before 
the  year  was  out,  to  take  charge  of  a Female  Col- 
lege in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  At  a great  sacrifice  I 
broke  up  my  home  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and 
moved  to  Lebanon  in  October,  1898,  with  the  set- 
tled purpose  of  spending  the  remainder  of  my 
days  in  regular  pastoral  work.  I entered  upon 
the  work  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  church 
prospered  greatly  during  the  year.  The  salary 
and  all  collections  were  paid  out  in  full,  and  I be- 
lieve w'e  had  an  excess  in  some  items.  Spiritually 
the  year  was  attended  with  the  best  results  that 
ever  attended  my  ministry.  I called  to  my  aid 
during  the  year  a holiness  evangelist,  who  ren- 
dered most  efficient  service.  I remember  that  at 
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the  time,  while  I am  not  in  the  habit  of  “number- 
ing Israel,”  I counted  during  the  year  about  four 
hundred  conversions,  sanctifications  and  reclama- 
tions as  the  direct  or  indirect  results  of  the  great 
revival  work  in  the  church.  I never  saw  before  or 
since  such  pungent  and  wide-spread  conviction 
throughout  a community  and  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  entire  country  for  many  miles  around, 
as  well  as  the  town  itself,  was  literally  inundated 
with  a spirit  of  powerful  conviction.  To  preach 
anywhere  throughout  the  country  meant  salvation 
on  the  spot  for  people  were  found  sick  of  sin  and 
eager  to  be  led  to  a sin-pardoning  God.  I found 
the  same  to  be  true  in  my  pastoral  visits  through- 
out the  church.  As  I would  sit  and  talk  with  a 
family,  sometimes  before  I had  been  in  the  room 
five  minutes,  children  would  begin  sobbing  and 
drop  on  their  knees  at  a chair  whereupon  wre 
would  all  kneel  and  help  them  pray  through  to 
victory.  A holiness  prayer  meeting  of  marvelous 
power,  attended  by  Christians  from  all  denomina- 
tions, was  held  every  Friday  in  the  lecture  room 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  It  was  always  an  oc- 
casion of  people  getting  through  to  God.  The  ho- 
liness movement  at  Lebanon  was  during  my  pas- 
torate there,  held  strictly  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Among  the  members  of  my  church  at  Lebanon 
who  were  sanctified,  was  Sister  Leila  0.  Stratton, 
wife  of  Brother  Stratton  a leading  banker  of  that 
city.  Mrs.  Stratton  was  a cultured,  refined  and 
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elegant  woman,  a prominent  and  useful  member 
of  the  church.  The  world  has  heard  from  Sister 
Stratton  since  her  sanctification  which  occurred 
in  our  parsonage  one  evening.  Multiplied  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands,  have  been  led  to  God 
through  her  instrumentality.  She  spends  a great 
deal  of  her  time  in  evangelistic  work  and  in  a num- 
ber of  states  God  has  signally  blessed  her  labors. 

I wTent  to  Conference  at  the  end  the  year, 
which  met  at  Columbia,  Tennessee,  Bishop  Gallo- 
way presiding.  I carried  the  best  report  in  all  re- 
spects the  Lebanon  people  said,  that  had  ever 
been  carried  to  Conference  from  Lebanon.  I knew 
the  presiding  elder  was  against  me  and  a very 
small  coterie  of  officials  who  could  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  with  some  to  spare.  I 
knew  of  the  purpose  of  the  Bishop  to  remove  me, 
and  that  he  had  only  heard  from  the  few  people 
who  were  opposed  to  me.  I knew  also  that  noth- 
ing under  heaven  would  change  this  purpose  not- 
withstanding the  information  had  all  come  from 
one  side.  I determined,  however,  that  the  Bishop 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  facts 
from  the  other  side  and  that  at  the  judgment 
should  be  unable  to  plead  ignorance  of  the  facts. 
I accordingly  had  an  interview  with  him,  the  first 
time  I had  ever  spoken  to  a bishop  concerning  my 
appointment.  I told  him  frankly  that  I did  not 
come  in  the  interest  of  my  return  to  Lebanon ; that 
I was  absolutely  indifferent  on  that  question,  but 
that  I had  determined  that  he  should  have  light 
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from  both  sides  of  the  question  so  that  he  could 
act  intelligently  in  the  premises.  I then  related 
the  facts  of  the  year’s  work  as  above  detailed.  I 
told  him  the  names  of  the  few  members  who  were 
disaffected,  and  that  the  reason  of  their  opposi- 
tion was  that  I preached  the  Wesleyan  and  Scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  holiness  or  of  entire  sanctifica- 
tion. He  looked  me  straight  in  the  eyes  and  said : 
“You  have  ruined  our  church  at  Lebanon.”  I re- 
plied that  if  he  would  hear  the  testimony  that  I 
would  prove  the  correctness  of  the  statement  that 
I had  made  as  to  the  year’s  work  and  the 
error  of  his  charge  that  I had  ruined  the 
church,  by  the  oral  testimony  of  ninety- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the 
church;  that  I would  have  them  all  present  in 
Columbia  within  forty-eight  hours  on  a special 
train  of  four  or  five  coaches  and  that  if  I could  not 
prove  by  this  proportion  of  witnesses  out  of  the 
church  membership,  that  the  church  was  in  the 
best  condition  spiritually  and  materially  that  it 
had  been  in  for  twenty  years,  that  I would  surren- 
der the  question.  He  uttered  not  one  word  of  as- 
sent, but  repeated  the  charge  that  I had  ruined 
the  church,  and  sealed  his  lips.  I simply  said : “I 
did  not  expect  you  to  do  otherwise  than  you  have 
— I only  intended  to  prepare  for  our  meeting  at 
the  Judgment,”  and  left  the  room. 

I was  removed  from  Lebanon,  of  course,  and 
another  preacher  was  appointed  pastor.  Pre- 
sumably this  new  pastor  was  appointed  to  repair 
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the  breaches  in  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  and  to  undo 
the  heinous  damage  I had  done,  and  to  restore 
the  church  from  its  wreck  and  ruin  and  to  her 
normal  condition  of  piety  and  power.  God  forbid 
that  the  pen  I hold  should  indite  one  word  in  any 
spirit  except  that  of  kindness,  brotherliness  and 
absolute  fidelity  to  the  facts  of  history.  I love 
and  pity  the  brother  who  was  appointed  in  my 
stead  and  of  whom  I am  now  writing.  In  love 
and  fidelity  I want  to  add  that  I have  heard  and 
know  of  only  two  things  which  distinguished  his 
pastorate  at  Lebanon.  The  first  was  his  render- 
ing the  church  an  inhospitable  place  for  holiness. 
The  holiness  movement  which  I had  held  within 
the  Methodist  Church  had  to  become  an  independ- 
ent mission,  and  find  quarters  elsewhere.  The 
second  was  his  arrest,  trial,  conviction  and  im- 
prisonment in  the  penitentiary  for  the  crimes  of 
arson  and  perjury.  His  sentence  was  for  eight 
years.  I think  this  period  was  lessened  in  dura- 
tion somewhat  by  good  behavior,  and  he  did  not 
serve  out  the  full  eight  years. 

I still  edited  the  paper  wdiile  pastor  at  Leb- 
anon this  year,  and  in  connection  with  the  paper 
was  conducting  a Subscription  Book  business  un- 
der the  name  of  B.  F.  Haynes  Publishing  Com- 
pany. I had  organized  this  business  about  a year 
before  and  had  gotten  out  a volume  of  Sermons 
and  Lectures  by  Sam  Jones  entitled  “Thunder- 
bolts,” which  I was  having  sold  by  subscription.  I 
was  endeavoring  by  this  means  to  make  money 
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enough  to  float  the  paper,  as  the  paper’s  income 
was  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  its 
production.  During  my  pastorate  at  Lebanon, 
having  to  do  all  this  business  through  hired  help, 
and  at  a distance,  and  not  being  able  to  give  it  my 
personal  supervision,  the  book  business  went  to 
pieces.  I had  to  give  up  the  Subscription  Book 
Business  entirely,  which  was  a severe  blow  to 
the  paper.  My  personal  resources,  an  estate  of 
some  thirty  thousand  dollars,  had  been  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  meeting  the  paper’s  deficit,  and  my 
home  was  mortgaged  for  the  debts  of  the  paper. 
I finally  sold  the  home  and  paid  off  very  nearly  all 
of  the  paper’s  debts. 

This  was  one  of  the  saddest  days  of  my  life. 
For  over  ten  years  I had  lived  at  this  lovely  home 
in  the  suburbs  of  Nashville.  I had  erected  the 
house,  built  the  fences,  planted  hundreds  of  trees, 
and  had  made  it  a lovely  home.  About  this  sacred 
spot  clustered  the  fondest  memories  of  my  life. 
It  had  witnessed  my  joys  and  my  sorrows.  From 
its  portals  had  been  carried  the  little  white  casket 
containing  the  remains  of  our  little  Clyde,  and 
under  its  sacred  roof  Leola  had  been  married  to 
one  of  the  noblest  of  men.  During  ten  years  of 
storm  I always  found  a quiet  retreat  under  this 
holy  shelter.  During  those  trying  years  of  con- 
flict, often  misunderstood,  misrepresented  and 
slandered,  I could  return  to  this  holy  of  holies  to 
find  hearts  that  loved,  understood  and  trusted  me. 
I had  seen  the  inevitable  end  for  years,  and  felt 
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that  I was  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice  cheerfully, 
but  I confess  I was  not  aware  what  a hold  this 
sweet  home  had  on  my  heart-strings.  Soon  after 
the  issue  of  the  first  copy  of  the  Tennessee  Meth- 
odist, which  appeared  several  weeks  before  regu- 
lar publication  of  the  paper  began,  I entertained 
Bishop  Fitzgerald  on  one  occasion.  I had  heard 
of  the  remark  he  had  made,  upon  reading  this 
first  paper,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  no  idea  that 
the  second  number  would  ever  appear.  We  were 
walking  together  out  in  the  yard  and  he  was  ad- 
miring the  place,  and  remarked  that  some  day  it 
would  have  a very  high  value,  as  twenty-three 
acres  of  ground  well  improved  near  the  city, 
would  be  very  apt  to  have.  I remember  telling 
him  that  I had  heard  his  remark  about  the  im- 
probability of  the  Tennessee  Methodist’s  contin- 
uing and  said:  “Bishop,  you  are  mistaken.  In 
addition  to  the  resources  of  the  paper  and  its  own 
income  from  its  business,  I am  under  a vow  to 
God  that  when  these  are  all  exhausted,  this  beau- 
tiful home  with  all  this  land  shall  be  consumed  to 
the  last  dollar  to  prolong  the  life  of  that  paper.” 
So  the  home  went.  Its  beautiful  shady  yard 
was  no  longer  to  be  friendly  to  my  fevered  brow. 
Its  leafy  bowers  were  no  longer  to  bid  me  welcome 
on  my  daily  return  from  the  city.  Its  silence  and 
sanctity  were  no  longer  to  be  my  boon.  Children 
born  to  me  under  its  sacred  roof,  who  had  grown 
up  with  the  trees  and  shrubbery,  to  whom  every 
sprig  of  grass  was  sacred,  every  tree  a fond  com- 
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panion,  who  loved  its  walls  with  a holy  ardor, 
were  to  bid  it  adieu  forever  and  take  their  melan- 
choly departure  down  the  familiar  lane  and  out  to 
the  pike  to  the  car  line  for  the  last  time.  I have 
never  been  able  to  allow  myself  to  think  of  this 
scene  without  tears,  and  have  never  wanted  to 
look  upon  the  place  since.  If  the  thought  of  it 
brings  pangs  to  my  heart  what  would  it  be  to  walk 
through  its  halls  and  over  the  ground,  and  have  a 
flood  of  sacred  memories  rush  like  a torrent  over 
my  burdened  heart.  Farewell,  sweet  home,  fare- 
well forever!  Home  of  my  children’s  childhood 
and  tenderest  love ; no  other  spot  to  me  can  ever 
become  as  dear — no  place  this  side  the  heaven  of 
peace  above ! 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


FIVE  YEARS  OF  TESTINGS. 

The  following  five  years  were  times  of  severe 
testings.  The  first  of  these  years  I was  appointed 
to  Trinity  charge,  the  second  to  Lewisburg  and 
Petersburg,  and  the  third  to  Tracy  City,  a little 
church  up  in  the  mountains  among  the  coal  min- 
ers. The  combined  salaries  of  the  three  appoint- 
ments would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  the  de- 
mands of  my  family  for  one  year.  A short  while 
before,  I had  said  to  a bishop,  after  having  been 
thrust  from  post  to  pillar  for  two  or  three  years : 
“I  have  no  other  purpose  than  to  live  and  die  in 
the  itinerancy;  it  seems  to  me  that  you  bishops 
are  pitting  your  power  against  my  loyalty,  but  1 
believe  that  time  will  reveal  the  fact  that  my  loy- 
alty is  equal  to  your  power.”  The  three  years  in 
the  pastorate,  however,  of  which  I am  going  to 
write,  being  begun  with  a wrecked  purse  and  a 
large  family  on  my  hands  to  support  and  educate, 
I found  completed  the  limit  of  my  endurance. 

From  Lebanon  I was  appointed  to  Trinity,  a 
very  small  church  two  or  three  miles  from  Nash- 
ville. The  officials  of  the  little  church  were  ultra 
partisans  of  the  Senior  Book  Agent  and  were 
highly  indignant  at  me  for  exposing  the  deception 
practiced  by  the  Book  Agents  in  the  collection  of 
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the  war  claim  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. They  were  quite  indignant  over  my  ap- 
pointment as  their  pastor  and  immediately  wrote 
the  bishop  declining  to  receive  me.  Hearing  of 
this  action  on  their  part  I wrote  the  bishop  that 
if  he  was  the  least  embarrassed  in  the  premises 
and  desired  to  accommodate  the  Trinity  brethren 
and  saw  a legal  way  to  do  it,  I was  perfectly  will- 
ing to  be  left  without  a charge  that  year.  The  sal- 
ary, as  I remember  it,  was  about  two  hundred  dol- 
lars a year  anyway,  and  to  serve  the  charge  would 
only  have  prevented  me  from  making  a living 
some  other  way.  The  bishop  consented  and  so 
ordered.  I gave  my  time  to  the  paper  and  to  evan- 
gelistic work  for  the  year  and  managed  by  the 
help  of  the  Lord  to  get  through.  Among  the 
trials  of  this  memorable  year  was  the  loss  of  my 
mother  which  occurred  in  December  of  1899.  On 
the  day  after  her  death  I penned  the  following 
lines  for  my  paper : 

Forty-four  years  ago  in  the  town  of  Franklin, 
Tenn.,  as  a little  child  of  four  years,  I was  left 
by  my  dear  mother  for  the  first  time  to  spend  the 
night  from  home  at  an  uncle’s.  I had  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  stay,  but  as  my  mother’s  form 
passed  from  my  view  on  her  return  home,  my 
childish  heart  sunk  within  me  and  a painful  feel- 
ing of  loneliness  and  homesickness  came  over  me. 
I wept  and  could  not  be  comforted.  Appetite  de- 
parted from  me,  and  supperless  I went  to  bed  and 
sobbed  myself  to  sleep.  I dreamed  confusedly  of 
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mother,  home  and  loved  ones,  and  gladly  hurried 
home  early  next  morning.  The  thought  that  it 
was  to  be  only  for  one  night  which  they  pressed 
upon  my  attention,  did  not  mitigate  my  grief. 

That  precious  mother  has  left  me  again.  Old 
and  feeble  and  failing,  she  suddenly  slipped  into 
the  gates  ajar  yesterday,  and  left  me  with  a feel- 
ing of  loneliness  and  homesickness  akin  to,  but 
deeper  than  that  first  experience.  How  the  mem- 
ory of  her  sweet  kindness  and  divine  unselfishness 
rushes  upon  me.  How  the  thought  pains  me  that 
my  crowded  life  and  the  heavy  burdens  I have 
borne  for  nine  years  have  too  much  encroached 
upon  the  time  and  thoughtfulness  I owed  that 
dearest  friend  I ever  had  or  ever  will  have.  I knelt 
alone  by  her  cold  form  in  her  silent  chamber  last 
night  and  prayed  God  to  make  me  a better  man. 

This  separation  is  to  be  only  for  a night,  and 
necessarily  a short  one,  but  somehow  this  thought 
does  not  soothe  the  pain  or  fill  the  vacuum  made 
in  my  tired  heart  by  the  sudden  departure  of  my 
precious  old  mother.  The  mother-hunger  is  still 
there.  How  long  is  this  night  to  be?  I know  not 
and  really  sometimes  grow  impatient  for  the 
morning.  For  nearly  seventy-nine  years  she  had 
lived.  Seven  of  ten  children  and  our  father  pre- 
ceded her  to  the  grave,  two  sons  surviving  her. 
Ten  children  out  of  twelve  have  passed  over.  Her 
illness  was  brief  and  not  considered  dangerous. 
Suddenly  she  closed  her  eyes  and  ceased  to  breathe 
and  awaked  in  the  sun-lit  clime  where  we  never 
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grow  old,  where  sickness  and  sorrow  and  dying 
are  never  known. 

Tenderly  we  laid  her  away  this  cold  December 
Sunday — the  last  day  in  the  year.  The  Lord  make 
me  as  good  a father  as  she  was  a mother ! May  I 
be  ready  when  the  summons  comes  whether  it  be 
suddenly  as  in  her  case  or  after  a lingering  ill- 
ness. 

The  following  fall  I was  sent  to  Lewisburg  and 
Petersburg,  whose  salary  was  about  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  my  necessary  expenses.  I served  the 
church  under  great  disadvantages  and  at  a very 
great  sacrifice.  The  following  fall  the  bishop  sent 
me  to  Tracy  City  which  paid  a salary  about  on  a 
par  with  Lewisburg.  I served  this  charge  until 
about  the  first  of  June,  1902,  having  moved  to 
Tracy  City  with  my  family  in  October  of  1901. 

After  a long  winter  of  prayer  and  deliberation 
in  the  mountains,  I decided  that  the  authorities 
were  relentless  in  their  purpose  to  starve  me  out. 
Duty  to  my  family  and  self-respect  alike  called  for 
a change.  Patiently  and  unmurmuringly  for 
seven  months  I faithfully  preached  to  the  miners 
in  the  mountains,  visited  them  in  their  homes, 
ministered  to  them  in  their  sickness,  buried  their 
dead,  meanwhile  asking  God  to  make  known  His 
will  and  open  the  way  for  my  farewell  to  pastoral 
work  in  the  Methodist  Church,  if  such  should  be 
His  desire. 

I was  returning  from  the  General  Conference 
at  Dallas,  Texas,  the  last  week  in  May  of  1902. 
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Reaching  Nashville  I bought  a ticket  for  Franklin, 
Tennessee,  where  two  of  my  brothers  lived,  in- 
tending to  talk  over  matters  with  them.  I had  a 
vague  impression  that  I ought  not  to  go  home 
until  I had  formulated  some  plan  for  a change, 
but  I was  utterly  at  sea  as  to  what  that  change 
would  be.  I decided,  however,  that  it  would  be 
useless  for  me  to  go  to  Franklin  as  I could  corre- 
spond with  my  brothers.  So  I returned  my  ticket 
to  the  agent  and  bought  a ticket  to  Tracy  City — 
with  great  hesitancy,  however.  I bought  a Morn- 
ing American  and  boarded  the  train.  As  I glanc- 
ed over  the  paper  my  eyes  fell  on  a dispatch  from 
Pulaski,  Tennessee,  announcing  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  Martin  College  for  Young  Ladies  had  re- 
signed, and  that  a new  president  was  to  be  elected. 
I arose  immediately  and  asked  the  conductor  to  let 
me  off  at  the  crossing  in  the  city  suburbs.  He 
said:  “No,  I cannot  do  that.”  I replied;  “Yes, 
Captain,  you  are  going  to  do  it  for  me,  for  I must 
get  off  here  and  take  a street  car  back  to  the  city.” 
Without  a word  he  pulled  the  bell-cord.  I left  the 
train,  found  a street  car  standing  on  the  track 
ready  to  start.  I went  back  to  the  Union  Station 
where  I again  returned  my  ticket  to  the  agent 
and  bought  one  for  Pulaski,  just  in  time  to  catch 
the  outgoing  train.  I investigated  matters  at  Pu- 
laski and  was  unanimously  elected  president  be- 
fore I left  for  home. 

I hurried  back  to  Tracy  City,  gave  up  the 
charge  and  moved  to  Pulaski,  and  began  organ- 
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izing  my  summer  campaign  for  the  Fall  term.  The 
work  was  entirely  new  to  me  and  1 had  a great 
deal  to  learn,  and  a great  deal  I did  learn  during 
the  two  or  three  years  I was  in  charge  of  the 
school.  I snpposed  that  God  had  led  me  to  the 
presidency  of  Martin  College  as  my  final  life 
work;  but  how  poorly  we  read  in  advance  the 
providence  of  God.  God’s  providence  is  best  read 
backward.  Looking  back  now  I can  see  that  I was 
led  to  Martin  College  to  be  trained  in  college  work 
as  a preparation  for  the  work  in  Holiness  Col- 
leges in  which  I later  engaged. 

I purposed  to  make  Martin  College  as  deeply 
spiritual  as  possible.  During  the  first  year  of  my 
presidency  I invited  Rev.  C.  L.  Chilton,  a personal 
friend  of  long  years  standing,  a sanctified  preach- 
er, and  a member  of  the  Alabama  Conference,  to 
preach  for  ten  days  in  the  College  chapel.  Broth- 
er Chilton  was  one  of  the  ablest  exponents  of  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  doctrine,  one  of  the  strongest 
preachers,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  evangelical 
and  scripturally  sound  teachers  it  has  even  been 
my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  know.  One  morning 
before  the  meeting  I was  summoned  to  a called 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Great  was  my 
surprise  when  I was  informed  that  their  purpose 
in  calling  me  to  the  meeting  was  to  formally  pro- 
test against  my  having  the  meeting  in  the  chapel 
of  the  college.  I replied  that  I would  hold  the 
meeting  notwithstanding  their  protest ; that  I was 
strictly  within  the  terms  of  my  contract,  which 
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terms  specifically  forbade  the  Board  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  internal  administration  of  the 
school.  They  notified  me  that  they  would  enjoin 
me  in  the  courts  from  holding  the  meeting.  I 
told  them  to  proceed  with  their  injunction,  and  I 
would  be  on  hand  at  the  proper  time  and  place.  1 
reminded  them  that  the  school  had  been  wrecked 
once  by  useless  litigation,  and  that  I had  with 
great  labor  and  expense  succeeded  in  rescuing  the 
college  from  its  ruin  and  had  constructed  for  them 
the  first  school  they  had  had  in  years,  and  that  if 
they  desired  to  destroy  it  again  they  were  free  to 
do  so,  but  that  the  meeting  would  be  held.  Brother 
Chilton  came  and  preached  nine  or  ten  splendid 
sermons.  The  attendance  from  the  town  was  ex- 
ceedingly small,  very  few  Methodists  attended  the 
services.  It  was  several  months  afterward  that 
I learned  of  a secret  boycot  inaugurated  by  the 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church.  I was  informed 
that  on  a prayer  meeting  night  he  warned  them 
with  great  earnestness  against  the  meeting  at  the 
College,  and  of  the  sinister  designs  of  the  presi- 
dent, telling  them  that  if  they  encouraged  him  in 
the  meeting  that  the  first  thing  they  knew  “that 
man  Haynes  will  have  an  independent  holiness 
church  stuck  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill  yonder  and 
half  the  members  of  this  church  following  after 
him.”  The  pastor’s  opposition  was  all  the  more 
remarkable  and  inconsistent  because  Brother 
Chilton  had  been  secured  by  me  at  his  own  sug- 
gestion. I at  first  intended  securing  another  lead- 
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mg  holiness  evangelist  for  my  first  meeting, 
whose  name  I mentioned  to  the  pastor  when  I in- 
vited him  to  assist  in  the  meeting.  He  expressed 
objections  of  a personal  nature  to  this  evangelist 
and  suggested  Brother  Chilton.  I at  once  decided 
on  Brother  Chilton  and  secured  him. 

This  opposition  was  from  my  pastor  by  whom 
I wras  standing  as  faithfully  and  as  loyally  as  I 
knew  how  to  stand.  He  had  known  me  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  and  knew  that  nothing  in  my  life  or 
character  would  justify  any  such  suspicion.  He 
knew  perfectly  well  that  had  I wanted  an  inde- 
pendent church  I could  have  headed  such  an  enter- 
prise in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  several  years  be- 
fore, and  this  in  a city  where  there  would  have 
been  ample  room  for  an  independent  church.  An 
independent  church  was  later  formed  in  that  city 
by  another  preacher,  and  he  remained  pastor  of 
it  till  his  death.  It  was  an  equally  poor  compli- 
ment to  my  intelligence  and  to  his  candor  for  him 
to  pretend  to  believe  that  I would  refuse  such  an 
opportunity  in  such  a city,  and  go  to  a small  town 
like  Pulaski  to  found  a new  church,  where  there 
were  already  more  churches  than  the  town  could 
properly  support.  This  ghost  of  his  own  creation, 
however,  was  sufficient  to  serve  his  purpose  of 
prejudicing  the  people  against  me  and  organizing 
a boycot  against  the  meeting.  The  opposition  to 
the  school  from  this  on  deepened  and  intensified 
both  in  the  Board  and  in  the  community.  Despite 
this  tremendous  opposition  I succeeded  in  holding 
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a fairly  good  school  for  two  years.  Only  one  who 
has  endeavored  to  weather  a bark  through  storms 
above  and  treacherous  under-currents  beneath 
can  appreciate  the  trying  conditions  under  which 
I labored.  The  under-currents  which  beset  my 
administration  were  peculiarly  trying  and  entire- 
ly beyond  remedy  because  they  were  beyond  the 
power  of  vision. 

Under  these  conditions  it  was  impossible  to 
project  a school  upon  deeply  spiritual  lines.  I 
could  detect  the  effect  of  these  under-currents  on 
my  teachers,  for  soon  after  their  arrival  in  Pu- 
laski in  some  mysterious  way  there  was,  in  many 
cases,  quickly  observable  a spirit  of  fear  and 
dread  as  though  they  were  in  danger  of  some  kind 
of  contamination.  The  same  spirit  to  some  de- 
gree affected  the  student  body.  I came  to  learn 
it  was  a fear  of  holiness  engendered  in  them  by 
the  town  gossips.  Against  such  odds,  and  under 
fhese  strained,  abnormal  conditions  I completed 
the  second  year  and  began  my  third  annual  term 
in  the  fall  of  1904.  I was  crying  to  God  for  help. 
I was  begging  Him  to  make  bare  His  arm  and 
bring  deliverance  in  His  own  way.  Over  and  over 
again  I pleaded  with  him  that  He  knew  that  I 
could  not  and  would  not  give  my  time  and 
strength  to  an  enterprise  that  was  not  being  run 
wholly  for  Him,  and  that  I looked  to  Him  and 
trusted  Him  in  His  own  way  and  Plis  own  time  to 
put  His  hand  upon  the  situation  and  to  so  order 
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things  that  I could  be  kept  in  the  center  of  His 
will. 

About  ten  o’clock  one  beautiful  .morning  in 
October,  a little  over  a month  after  the  opening 
of  school,  I had  started  to  town  for  my  mail  when 
I was  called  back  from  the  front  gate  by  my  wife, 
who  told  me  that  smoke  was  suspiciously  issuing 
from  an  attic  over  one  of  the  wings  of  the  college. 
I looked  and  decided  instantly  that  the  building 
was  on  fire.  I stepped  to  the  telephone  and  gave 
the  alarm;  went  to  the  chapel  and  made  a quiet, 
unimpassioned  talk  to  the  girls,  telling  them  of 
the  situation,  assuring  them  that  there  would  be 
ample  time  to  save  all  their  belongings,  and  had 
the  lady  principal  march  them  out  in  order  to  the 
front  yard.  In  two  hours  the  magnificent  build- 
ing was  in  ashes.  My  library,  the  accumulation 
of  thirty  years,  was  lost.  Nearly  everything  else 
I possessed  in  the  way  of  earthly  goods  went  up 
in  smoke.  Against  my  immense  loss  I was  paid 
the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  insurance. 

Among  the  numerous  propositions  to  move  my 
school,  the  most  favorable  came  from  Tullahoma, 
Tennessee,  where  they  offered  me  free  of  rent 
very  large  and  spacious  buildings  and  grounds, 
a large  day  patronage  and  a considerable  sum  of 
money  with  which  to  equip  and  furnish  the  build- 
ings. I transferred  my  boarders  to  Tullahoma 
and  received  only  the  buildings.  They  furnished 
no  day  patronage  and  failed  in  furnishing  the 
money  promised.  I remained  there  until  late  in 
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December,  until  the  fifteen  hundred  dollars  I had 
received  was  entirely  consumed,  when  I disbanded 
the  school  and  moved  to  Nashville  to  await  furth- 
er orders  from  above. 

One  of  the  last  scenes  which  lingers  in  my 
memory  connected  with  the  school  building  in  Tul- 
lahoma  was  the  marriage  of  my  daughter,  Lulie 
May,  to  Mr.  J.  Rhea  Sumpter,  a splendid  young 
man  and  the  leading  druggist  of  Pulaski,  Ten- 
nessee. I performed  the  ceremony  in  the  spacious 
halls  of  the  college  building  just  a few  days  before 
our  removal  to  Nashville.  In  this  connection  I 
want  to  add  that  she  was  the  youngest  of  three 
daughters.  After  five  years  of  happy  married 
life  Mr.  Sumpter  died  several  years  ago.  She 
has  recently  married  Dr.  D.  C.  Cather  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  at  this  writing-  is  at 
Washington,  where  her  husband,  Commander 
Cather,  is  stationed. 

My  eldest  daughter,  Maude,  married  Mr.  F.  A. 
Edmands,  of  Boston,  Mass.  After  some  ten  years 
of  happy  married  life  she  died  in  Boston  on  No- 
vember 11th,  1908,  her  three  little  children  having 
preceded  her  to  the  better  world.  My  second 
daughter,  Leola,  married  John  E . Shelton,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  she  now  resides. 

The  youngest  daughter,  Clyde,  was  trans- 
ferred to  heaven  in  her  babyhood. 

On  February  14th,  1909,  the  wife  of  my  son 
Bayless  died  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  leaving  a pre- 
cious little  baby  bearing  her  mother’s  name — 
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Jean,  who  is  now  the  joy  of  our  home  and  hearts. 
He  afterward  married  Miss  Annie  Williams,  of 
Cordele,  Ga. 

My  eldest  son,  James  Plummer,  is  Commander 
in  the  United  States  Navy.  He  married  Miss 
Carrol  Thompson. 

The  next  son,  B.  F.  Haynes,  Jr.,  married  Miss 
Edith  Campbell,  and  lives  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

My  fourth  son,  Rev.  A.  F.  Haynes,  is  a Bap- 
tist minister  serving  a pastorate  in  Tennessee.  He 
married  Miss  Marietta  Hancock,  of  Missouri. 

The  youngest  son,  Phillip  L.  Haynes,  is  in  bus- 
iness in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  in  connection  with 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board. 

God  never  gave  to  a man  sweeter  children  who 
have  been  a greater  pleasure  to  parental  hearts 
than  the  precious  ones  whose  names  I have  given 
above.  Equally  good  has  been  the  Father  above 
in  the  daughters-in-law  and  the  sons-in-law  whom 
He  has  given  us.  I have  only  cause  for  ceaseless 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God  for  His  wonder- 
ful goodness  in  this  respect. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


LATER  MOVEMENTS. 

It  remains  only  for  me  to  add  a few  words 
about  my  subsequent  work.  It  has  really  been  a 
sad  pleasure  to  me  to  travel  again  my  humble  life 
path.  The  same  Providence  which  had  guided  me 
for  thirty  years,  I am  sure,  guided  me  to  the  pres- 
idency of  Asbury  College,  Wilmore,  Kentucky, 
which  position  I filled  for  three  years.  From  Jan- 
uary to  June,  1905,  I spent  in  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. During  the  summer  I made  a visit  to 
Kentucky  to  meet  a friend  to  confer  together 
about  a journalistic  enterprise  I had  in  mind.  To 
my  surprise  I found  that  the  original  founder  and 
President  of  Asbury  College  had  retired  and  a 
new  president  had  been  elected,  and  that  the  new 
president  had  also  resigned,  which  left  the  insti- 
tution without  a president  with  over  half  the  va- 
cation passed.  I was  unanimously  elected  to  the 
position  by  the  Trustees,  and  after  much  prayer 
and  deliberation  accepted.  God  wonderfully 
blessed,  my  labors  in  this  position.  The  work 
while  exceedingly  laborious,  was  most  delightful 
because  of  the  deeply  religious  and  spiritual  at- 
mosphere pervading  the  institution,  and  because 
of  its  distinctively  religious  character.  I never 
spent  three  happier  or  more  useful  years.  I found 
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the  college  in  a disorganized,  chaotic  state,  ex- 
ceedingly discouraging  in  view  of  the  discords  and 
the  fact  that  the  vacation  was  two-thirds  spent 
with  nothing  whatever  having  been  done  in  the 
way  of  preparation  or  advertisement  for  another 
year.  Despite  these  obstacles,  and  with  a trifle 
over  a month  before  the  opening,  my  unremitting 
labors  for  the  brief  time  was  rewarded  by  a good 
opening  which  increased  every  term  during  the 
three  years.  I am  thankful  to  say  the  growth 
spiritually  even  exceeded  the  growth  numerically, 
though  the  latter  was  eminently  satisfactory. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  concluded  they  could 
run  the  institution  and  save  money  by  paying  the 
President  a salary  instead  of  having  him  run  it 
for  what  he  could  make  out  of  it.  I declined  to 
change  to  this  method,  but  cheerfully  offered  to 
surrender  my  lease  which  was  on  the  other  plan 
and  which  had  three  years  to  run,  in  order  that 
they  might  try  their  plan.  I was  unwilling  to  oc- 
cupy thus  what  would  have  been  only  a nominal 
presidency,  with  the  Board  in  actual  administra- 
tive control,  composed  of  men  wholly  without  ex- 
perience in  school  work.  I would  thus  have  been 
held  responsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
institution  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  with  no  con- 
trolling voice  in  its  administration.  My  position 
was  that  responsibility  and  prerogative  should  go 
hand  in  hand.  I accordingly  resigned  the  presi- 
dency and  returned  to  Nashville,  Tenn. 

I spent  then  one  year  as  pastor  of  Park  Ave- 
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nue  Church  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  from  October, 
1908  to  October,  1909.  I next  attempted  to  found 
a holiness  college  in  Florida,  but  my  health  gave 
way  and  I returned  to  Nashville  in  January,  1910, 
sick  and  with  little  expectation  of  recovery.  I 
rapidly  improved,  however,  and  was  soon  in  my 
normal  health  again.  I accepted  the  position  of 
Dean  of  the  theological  department  of  the  holiness 
University  at  Peniel,  Texas,  and  occupied  this  po- 
sition from  September,  1911  until  called  to  the  po- 
sition of  Editor-in-Chief  of  Herald  of  Holiness, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Pentecostal  Church  of  the 
Nazarene,  published  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Soon  after  assuming  my  duties  in  the  Peniel 
University  during  the  meeting  of  the  District 
Assembly  at  Peniel,  I connected  myself  with  the 
Pentecostal  Church  of  the  Nazarene  because  I had 
decided  to  give  the  remnant  of  my  life  to  teaching 
in  that  Institution,  if  the  Lord  should  so  direct, 
and  because  that  church  stood  consistently  for 
truths  I believed  and  to  which  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  was  committed  by  her  standards,  but  had 
abandoned  entirely.  Soon  after  joining  this 
church  and  about  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  Nashville,  I went  to  Florida 
on  a visit  to  my  son  who  lives  there,  and  to  my 
wife  who  had  gone  there  on  a visit  when  I started 
to  Texas.  Returning  from  Florida  I came  by 
Nashville  to  visit  my  daughters  who  live  there 
and  to  spend  a day  or  two  attending  a few  ses- 
sions of  the  Assembly. 
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I had  never  known  of  the  purpose  or  desire  to 
have  a Publishing  House  or  a central  paper.  I 
went  by  the  Assembly  one  morning  to  say  good- 
bye to  our  delegates,  (I  was  not  a delegate)  and 
as  I walked  down  the  aisle  the  Secretary  was  read- 
ing the  minutes  and  I heard  him  read  my  name 
as  a member  of  some  Board.  Upon  inquiry  I 
found  it  was  the  newly  created  Board  on  Pub- 
lishing interests  appointed  the  day  before.  I 
learned  also  that  I had  the  day  before  been  put 
in  the  place  of  one  of  our  delegates  who  had  re- 
turned, I being  an  alternate  from  our  District. 
My  co-delegates  insisted  so  strenuously  upon  my 
remaining,  I did  so,  still  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
plans  and  purposes  of  the  body  in  the  creation  of 
this  Board. 

In  the  organization  of  this  Board  I was  elected 
Chairman  and  at  a later  meeting  after  it  was  de- 
termined to  launch  the  paper  in  the  spring,  I was 
made  editor-in-chief.  I give  these  details  as  being 
quite  remarkable  and  as  justifying  me  in  constru- 
ing it  as  of  the  Lord.  I resigned  my  position  in 
the  University  to  take  effect  in  March,  1912,  and 
moved  to  Kansas  City  and  entered  upon  my  duties 
when  the  paper  started. 

During  my  editorship  of  Herald  of  Holiness  I 
spent  a year  or  two  as  President  of  Olivet  College 
at  Olivet,  111.  I greatly  enjoyed  my  work  there 
with  the  students.  I was  never  happier  or  more 
usefully  employed  than  in  the  Chapel  services  of 
that  institution.  Daily  I preached  an  early  thirty 
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minute  sermon  and  the  Lord  poured  out  His  bless- 
ings upon  preaching,  President  and  student  body. 
Interruptions  by  shouts  of  holy  joy  from  students 
were  common,  and  finally  a mighty  pentecostal 
revival  broke  out  which  swept  almost  the  entire 
student  body  into  the  Kingdom  of  Redeeming 
Grace. 

From  Olivet  I moved  back  to  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee where  I have  since  lived  near  two  of  my 
children,  a married  son  and  daughter. 

I am  now  writing  in  October,  1920.  The  past 
fourteen  months  I have  been  sick  almost  contin- 
uously, but  during  all  this  time  God  has  never 
failed  me  a single  day  and  patiently  and  with  the 
victory  which  He  graciously  gives  me  I am  wait- 
ing on  Him  to  guide  and  direct  all  my  ways.  I 
have  no  will  but  His,  and  only  wish  to  finish  my 
course  in  His  Spirit. 

I am  now  in  my  ninth  year  as  editor  of  Herald 
of  Holiness,  the  central  organ  of  the  Church  of 
the  Nazarene.  These  have  been  happy  and  I trust 
eminently  useful  years.  The  paper  has  met  with 
the  most  cordial  commendation  of  preachers  and 
church  members  throughout  the  connection.  I 
could  give  hundreds  of  testimonials  of  approval 
which  have  come  to  me.  I append  some  brief  ex- 
cerpts from  only  a few,  as  showing  the  trend  of 
sentiment : 

WHAT  THEY  SAY  ABOUT  THE  HERALD  OF  HOLINESS. 

General  Superintendent  E.  F.  Walker:  “Edi- 

torially, our  official  organ  is  what  I expected  it 
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would  be — full  of  good  things  of  real  interest  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  for  which 
we  stand,  and  which  our  organ  represents.  Dr. 
Haynes  is  a great  editor.” 

General  Superintendent  E.  F.  Reynolds: 
“Herald  of  Holiness  is  a splendid  production.  The 
editor’s  articles  have  the  right  ring  and  are  full  of 
suggestive  and  inspiring  thoughts.” 

L.  Milton  Williams : “I  like  the  new  paper. 

Think  it  is  the  ‘best  ever.’  ” 

Bud  Robinson : “Our  new  church  paper  is 

fine.  We  are  expecting  each  issue  to  get  better.” 
C.  Cornell : “The  Herald  of  Holiness  is  a 

sturdy  youngster,  and  betokens  a strong,  study 
manhood.  I like  the  editorials,  the  selections  and 
especially  the  ‘newsy’  news  department.” 

Pentecostal  Nazarene  says:  “Get  the  Herald 

of  Holiness,  our  general  church  organ,  into  every 
home  and  get  our  people  to  read  the  strong, 
healthy  editorials  by  Dr.  Haynes;  they  will  do 
your  church  good.” 

Rev.  J.  C.  Henson,  Roscoe,  Texas : “The  paper 
is  fine.” 

Miss  Gladys  Warren,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. : 
“The  Herald  of  Holiness  has  been  a great  help  to 
me.  As  a church  we  appreciate  your  work  very 

much.” 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Eaton:  “Everywhere  in  my  trav- 
els I heard  the  dear  Herald  of  Holiness  so  highly 
spoken  of.  Out  in  rural  districts,  where  battles 
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are  hard  and  prejudice  is  great,  where  mothers 
and  fathers  are  weary  in  the  effort  to  train  their 
children,  I have  been  told  by  these  parents  over 
and  over  how  grateful  they  were  for  the  helpful, 
inspiring  messages  from  the  editor’s  pen.” 
Michael  Dodd,  Wichita,  Kan.:  “I  add  my  tes- 
timony to  the  helpfulness  of  the  Herald  of  Holi- 
ness in  my  own  home.  We  love  the  paper  from 
cover  to  cover  because  of  its  presentation  of  the 
real  truth  in  every  phase  of  the  Christian  life.  I 
am  keeping  them  for  future  reference.” 

W.  R.  Cain : “I  say  to  you  what  you  so  truly 
deserve,  concerning  what  was  on  the  first  page  of 
last  week’s  issue  of  the  Herald  of  Holiness.  That 
was  simply  great.  God  abundantly  bless  you  and 
utilize  all  there  is  of  you  to  push  the  battle  in  an 
aggressive  and  relentless  manner.” 

Will  H.  Nerry,  Tarentum,  Pa. : “We  love  our 
paper  very  much  for  we  know  it  is  the  best,  and 
your  articles  weekly  are  a source  of  great  benefit 
to  all  our  helpers.” 

H.  G.  Cowan : “I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  Herald  of  Holiness  and  to  com- 
mend its  editorial,  management.  I have  read 
many  church  papers  in  my  time  and  the  Herald  of 
Holiness  is  the  best  of  all.” 

Mrs.  0.  L.  Christian,  Coon  Rapids,  Iowa: 
“No,  ten  thousand  times  no.  Don’t  let  me  miss 
one  single  copy  of  the  Herald  of  Holiness.  I could 
not  afford  it  for  I expect  to  take  the  paper  as  long 
as  I live,  or  as  long  as  any  of  the  family  is  able  to 
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work  and  earn  a dollar.  And  when  we  can’t  work 
I expect  to  beg  the  money  to  pay  for  it.” 

J.  Warren  Slote,  Chicago,  111.:  “I  enjoy  read- 
ing the  paper  so  much.  The  editorials  are  excep- 
tionally good.” 

H.  G.  Trumbauer,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio:  “The 
Herald  of  Holiness  is  fine — always  was  good ; yet 
it  seems  to  get  better.” 

George  Hare,  Kirkland,  Texas:  “Keep  on  as 

in  last  issue,  exhibiting  a firm  foundation.” 

Marietta  Kelly,  Kirbyville,  Texas : “The  Her- 
ald of  Holiness  undoubtedly  carries  with  it  some 
supernatural  power.  There  is  something  illumi- 
nating about  it.  Every  time  I pick  up  a copy  and 
begin  to  read,  it  always  starts  a thrilling  sensa- 
tion through  my  soul.  It  makes  no  difference 
what  my  trials  are,  nor  how  hard  they  press  upon 
me,  nor  what  discouragements  are  thrown  in  my 
way,  I can  always  find  help,  comfort,  and  encour- 
agement through  reading  its  pages.  With  me  it 
is  next  thing  to  the  Bible  in  the  way  of  reading 
matter.  | It  is  one  of  the  most  welcome  visitors  to 
my  home.  I always  look  forward  to  its  arrival 
and  then  don’t  stop  until  I have  read  almost,  if 
not  everything,  in  it.  Through  reading  its  pages 
I learned  about  the  Nazarene  Church  and  it  was 
the  cause  of  its  becoming  the  church  of  my 
choice.” 

P.  L.  Pierce,  Peniel,  Texas:  “Your  editorials 
in  the  Herald  of  Holiness  seem  to  grow  richer  all 
the  while.  We  greatly  appreciate  our  editor,  and 
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pray  that  you  may  live  long  to  fill  this  important 
place.” 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Rigsby,  Thorp  Springs,  Texas:  “It 
has  been  a year  since  I have  had  the  Herald  of 
Holiness  in  our  home  and  I sure  have  missed  it 
for  it  was  food  to  my  soul.  It  will  be  more  so 
now,  as  we  are  now  where  there  are  no  holiness 
people.” 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Hendricks,  E.  Pleasant  Plain,  la.: 
“Please  send  the  Herald  of  Holiness  to  my  ad- 
dress. Although  I am  an  old  Methodist  I believe 
in  Holy  Ghost  religion.” 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Patton,  Mangum,  Olda. : “This  has 
been  the  first  year  I have  been  without  the  Herald 
of  Holiness.  Thank  the  Lord  for  the  dollar  that 
I have  to  send  for  it  now.  I don’t  intend  ever  to 
let  it  stop  again.” 

D.  Rand  Pierce,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : “The  Her- 
ald continues  excellent.” 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Pickens,  Crystal  City,  Texas:  “I 

feel  as  if  I were  away  from  a very  dear  friend  in- 
deed when  I miss  one  copy  of  Herald  of  Holiness.” 
H.  W.  Robinson,  from  Iowa  writes : “Some 

one  has  sent  me  your  paper,  which  I am  reading. 
I think  one  issue  of  your  paper  has  more  real 
spiritual  food  than  the  average  church  paper  con- 
tains in  a year.  Will  you  please  send  your  paper 
for  six  months  to  each  of  the  following  addresses, 
and  I will  remit  to  you  upon  receiving  your  bill 
for  same?” 
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Rev.  H.  Higbee  Lee,  Ohio,  writes:  “P.  S. — 
Say,  Brother  Haynes,  your  editorial  on  our  new 
hymnal  was  super-excellent.  I am  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer and  supporter  of  those  deep,  solid,  helpful, 
doctrinal,  and  deeply  spiritual  hymns.  They  sing 
conviction  on  the  unsaved  and  preserve  a holy  awe 
and  fear  in  the  hearts  of  saved  men  that  is  whole- 
some. It  seems  your  editorials  are  like  the  rings 
made  by  dropping  a pebble  on  a pond — they  get 
larger  and  deeper  as  they  come.  This  is  no  at- 
tempt at  flattery.  It’s  just  heart  talk. | We  feel 
a little  hesitancy  sometimes  to  talk  heart-talk — 
but  thank  God  for  your  pen  and  may  God  con- 
tinue this  blessing  on  you  and  your  staff.” 

Ellen  Dalton,  from  Texas,  says:  “Please  find 
enclosed  one  dollar  ($1.00)  for  the  renewal  of  my 
subscription  to  the  Herald  of  Holiness.  I am  so 
well  pleased  with  the  paper  that  I will  not  try  to 
do  without  it  as  long  as  the  dear  Lord  blesses  me 
with  a dollar  to  pay  for  it.” 

L.  B.  Blackman,  from  Oregon,  says:  “Enclosed 
please  find  money  order  for  $1.00  (one  dollar)  for 
the  Herald  of  Holiness.  Please  pardon  delay  on 
my  part.  Do  not  feel  that  we  can  get  along  with- 
out it.  The  editorials  are  worth  many  times  the 
price  of  the  paper  as  I see  it.” 

Rev.  W.  Bullock  from  Arkansas  says:  “I 
enjoy  the  paper  very  much  and  certainly  do  miss 
it  when  it  doesn’t  come.  I don’t  see  how  I have 
done  without  it  so  long,  as  it  is  of  great  help  to 
me  as  a minister.” 
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The  Herald  of  Holiness  is  the  best  paper  on 
earth. — Geo.  M.  Akin  and  wife,  Pastors. 

“I  enclose  $2  for  the  Herald  of  Holiness  which 
I think  the  greatest  holiness  paper  in  existence. 
Your  editorials  are  simply  grand  specimens  of 
the  true  doctrine  of  holiness  expressed  in  elegant 
and  plain  English.  I think  the  language  and  sen- 
tences are  worthy  to  be  classed  among  English 
classics.” — Rev.  D.  F.  Brooks,  D.D. 

F.  F.  Riddell  from  Curtis,  Neb.,  says:  “It 

gives  me  much  pleasure  to  acknowledge  that  the 
latest  copy  of  the  Herald  of  Holiness  is  (it  seems 
to  me)  better  than  ever,  which  is1  saying  a great 
deal.  It  is  such  a paper  as  a real,  live,  aggres- 
sive church  should  and  does  appreciate.  A pub- 
lisher of  Indiana  and  a Methodist  admits  it  is  the 
only  definite,  spiritual  official  organ  of  any  church 
in  the  country,  and  for  this  reason  he  says,  ‘Many 
are  looking  outside  their  own  church  literature  to 
get  spiritual  help.’  ” 

The  following  paper  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Assembly  of  the  Tennessee  District  of  the 
Church  of  the  Nazarene,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Sept. 
8-12,  1920. 

AN  APPRECIATION  OF  DR.  B.  F.  HAYNES. 

“Whereas,  our  beloved  brother,  Dr.  B.  F. 
Haynes,  is  still  permitted  to  be  with  us,  to  cheer 
us  by  his  presence,  and  guide  us  by  his  ripe  expe- 
rience and  wise  counsel ; and, 

“Whereas,  his  career  has  been  one  of  the  most 
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illustrious  in  the  annals  of  the  modern  Holiness 
Movement  in  America;  and, 

“Whereas,  as  pastor  of  a great  church  of  an- 
other denomination,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  the 
years  1887  and  1888,  and  as  proprietor  and  edi- 
tor of  a religious  journal  for  many  years  after 
those  dates,  he  so  resisted  the  principalities  and 
powers,  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world, 
and  the  wicked  spirits  in  high  places,  and  so 
fought  for  and  witnessed  to  the  cause  of  Holiness, 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  eternal  and  im- 
mutable principles  of  righteousness,  as  to  bring 
upon  himself  financial  ruin  and  ecclesiastical 
martyrdom;  and, 

“Whereas,  as  an  eloquent  and  powerful 
preacher  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  an  evan- 
gelist of  rare  ability  and  exceptional  success,  and 
a scholar,  author,  and  writer  of  profound  knowl- 
edge, rich  culture,  marvelously  original  thought, 
as  well  as  exquisite  style  and  diction,  he  has  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  and  strength  for  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years  to  the  editorship  of  the  Her- 
ald of  Holiness ; therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  that  we,  the  Tennessee  District 
Assembly  of  the  Chudch  of  the  Nazarene,  hereby 
express  our  thanks  to  God  for  sparing  to  us  for 
continued  service  our  esteemed  and  beloved 
brother ; that  we  congratulate  our  publishing 
house  for  his  retention  as  editor  of  the  Herald 
of  Holiness;  that  we  thank  Dr.  Haynes  for  his 
splendid,  timely  and  spiritual  editorials ; that  we 
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gladly  give  voice  to  our  gratification  with  his 
work ; and  pray  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue his  consecrated  labors  for  many  years  to 
come.” 

What  strange  turns  occur  in  a human  life.  I 
thought  when  I surrendered  Zion’s  Outlook  I was 
done  with  journalism  forever,  as  the  following 
words  show  in  my  valedictory  upon  quitting  the 
paper : 

Just  nine  years  of  my  life’s  prime  and  my  all, 
materially,  I have  given  to  Zion’s  Outlook.  The 
paper  has  been  dearer  to  me  than  the  apple  of  my 
eye.  The  time  has  come  when  I must  leave  it.  I 
carried  the  burdens  the  last  day  I could,  and  I 
say  good-bye  to  the  dear  old  paper  with  heart 
pangs  which  Gcd  alone  understands.  Like  Abra- 
ham, I go  out  not  knowing  whither,  but  thank 
God  I stagger  not  at  the  promise  of  His  presence 
and  guidance. 

Though  over  half  the  financial  burdens  of  the 
paper  are  still  on  me  involving  our  home,  which 
will  sweep  it  from  over  the  heads  of  myself  and 
family,  we  are  not  abashed  at  this  menace  for  wre 
have  God  and  He  is  more  than  salary,  houses  and 
lands  and  all  earthly  friends  and  friendships.  The 
paper  has  never  espoused,  defended,  connived  at 
or  covered  a wrong  and  never  evaded  advocacy 
and  defense  of  the  right  at  any  cost.  It  has  al- 
ways stood  definitely  for  great  and  vital  princi- 
ples. I have  never  stopped  to  ask  but  one  question 
in  determining  the  policy  of  the  paper  on  any  is- 
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sue  and  that  was:  “What  is  right?”  Following 
the  answer  to  this  question  conscientiously  has 
brought  naturally,  and  as  we  perfectly,  well  fore- 
saw, financial  ruin,  alienation  of  sacred  friend- 
ships, misconstruction  and  final  surrender  of  the 
tripod.  B.  F.  Haynes. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  words  uttered 
in  the  utmost  sincerity  I find  myself  again  on  the 
tripod.  It  is  a great  work  and  the  Father  is  lead- 
ing. I desire  only  to  be  in  the  will  of  the  Lord. 
Long  ago  I ceased  making  plans.  I only  seek  and 
desire  to  have  my  life  a plan  of  God.  This  can- 
not be  if  I am  constantly  planning  for  myself.  I 
am  living  by  the  day,  willing  to  obey  the  Master’s 
command  lead  where,  when,  and  as  it  may.  I 
have  never  had  happier  work,  or  work  in  a more 
congenial  atmosphere  than  on  the  tripod  of  Her- 
ald of  Holiness.  The  Church  of  the  Nazarene 
stands  for  what  I believe  with  all  my  soul,  and  is 
doing  a wonderful  work  in  the  world.  Her 
growth  is  marvelous  and  God  is  blessing  the  pa- 
per and  the  Church  in  all  departments  of  her 
manifold  activities. 

My  life  has  been  simply  one  of  protest.  I 
have  ever  cherished  an  abhorrence  for  shams, 
semblances,  and  hypocrisies,  or  all  simulacra,  as 
Carlyle  would  say.  I have  found  so  much  of  these 
in  all  realms  of  life,  the  political,  social,  commer- 
cial and  ecclesiastical  that  my  voice  and  pen  have 
been  kept  busy  in  dissent.  Mine,  however,  I trust 
has  been  constructive  and  not  destructive  criti- 
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cism.  All  along-  God  has  impressed  upon  me  the 
remedy  and  I have  not  failed  to  urge  the  remedy 
for  evils  with  the  same  intensity  that  I pointed 
out  their  existence. 

I am  aware  that  this  autobiographical  sketch 
will  have  a small  reading  outside  of  my  immediate 
family  and  a few  intimate  friends.  If,  however, 
its  perusal  shall  incite  even  one  member  of  this 
narrow  circle  to  a greater  abhorrence  of  the 
shams  in  life  and  to  the  possession  and  the  prac- 
tice of  personal,  heroic  genuineness  in  character 
and  life,  I shall  be  more  than  compensated  for 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  this  volume  which  I 
am  really  leaving  mainly  as  a legacy  to  my  chil- 
dren. 

Another  reason  for  the  publication  of  this 
book  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  ecclesiastical  history 
which  it  unfolds.  The  extremities  to  which  a 
great  church,  through  her  high  officialism,  will  go 
to  suppress  the  great  doctrine  of  holiness  are 
strikingly  illustrated  in  Methodism’s  administra- 
tion in  the  author’s  case  and  in  that  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Methodist.  This  kind  of  history  is  the 
very  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  Church  of 
the  Nazarene.  The  spirit  exhibited  and  the 
means  employed  by  the  Southern  Methodist 
Church  is  but  the  spirit  which  animates  all  the 
dominant  ecclesiasticisms  of  today.  It  was, 
therefore,  undeniable  that,  if  holiness  was  ever  to 
have  a congenial  ecclesiastical  home  where  it 
could  live,  be  enjoyed  and  propagated,  it  would 
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have  to  be  created.  God  raised  up  the  Church  of 
the  Nazarene  to  meet  this  imperious  need.  The 
history  revealed  in  this  book  is  an  illustration,  a 
vindication  and  a proof  of  the  providential  ori- 
gin of  our  Church. 

I am  near  the  end  of  my  story,  and  will  leave 
it  with  my  family,  my  friends  and  my  enemies.  I 
am  sorry  I have  not  had  a better  life  to  chronicle 
but  such  as  I had,  I have  given  unto  you.  The 
writer  will  soon  be  forgotten  when  he  goes  hence. 
Personally  I have  nothing  specially  at  stake. 
There  are,  however,  certain  great  principles  of 
tremendous  moment  into  close  relation  to  which 
I have  been  thrown  which  I want  to  go  down  in 
permanent  form  and  with  a correct  rendering  of 
my  relation  to  them.  These  ends  will  be  secured 
at  least,  which  will  be  eminently  satisfactory  to 
me. 

I have  for  years  had  an  unalterable  purpose 
not  to  let  the  malevolent  and  cruel  policy  and  ad- 
ministration of  a great  ecclesiasticism,  like  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  the  mat- 
ters herein  related  pass  into  oblivion  unwritten. 
It  is  not  right  to  do  so.  My  inability  to  meet  the 
financial  cost  of  bringing  out  this  book  has  forced 
me  to  be  silent  thus  long.  No  such  body  of  men 
as  the  machine  managers  or  the  hierarchy,  in  that 
Church,  should  be  allowed,  without  making  it  his- 
tory, to  attempt  to  crush,  humiliate  and  wreck  in 
personal  standing,  and  also  in  pecuniary  estate,  as 
far  as  was  in  their  power,  a brother  minister  in 
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good  standing,  whose  solitary  offense  was,  (1)  to 
stand  unflinchingly  for  the  rights  of  the  preachers 
as  against  usurpation  of  Bishops.  (2)  To  stand 
unflinchingly  in  favor  of  the  “Great,  depositum 
of  Methodism,” — holiness  of  heart  and  life — as 
taught  by  the  founder  and  the  fathers  of  Method- 
ism, and  (3)  to  stand  unflinchingly  in  favor  of 
honesty  as  enjoined  in  the  Decalogue  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  high  church  officials  in  all  things, 
including  the  collection  of  debts  claimed  to  be 
due  the  Church  by  the  United  States  Government. 

I am  perfectly  willing  to  leave  the  issue  with 
future  readers  who  may  care  to  judge  by  the 
public  records  and  the  detailed  facts  in  the  fore- 
going autobiography. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

I have  a last  message  for  my  readers,  more 
especially  for  my  children  and  grandchildren.  I 
feel  that  the  end  of  my  journey  is  not  far  ahead 
of  me.  I wish  to  testify  in  this  my  last  statement 
to  the  goodness  and  love  and  mercy  of  God,  which 
have  been  showered  upon  me  from  my  earliest 
recollection.  These  reminiscences  have  only 
brought  afresh  to  my  mind  a sense  of  the  pres- 
ence of  God  which  I have  so  long  enjoyed.  He 
has  never  failed  me  in  any  of  the  crises  through 
which  I have  passed.  When  I entered  the  deeper 
experiences  of  perfect  love,  as  given  in  detail  in  a 
previous  chapter,  I realized  that  I had  a battle  to 
fight.  Mine  is  an  impetuous  nature.  I am  inten- 
sive in  all  I undertake  in  life.  I never  could  work 
in  moderation.  My  whole  soul  must  enter  into 
whatever  I have  in  hand,  and  my  work  must  be 
carried  on  with  a kind  of  impetuosity.  I knew  I 
was  liable  to  be  misunderstood  and  needed  great 
grace  and  caution.  It  is  this  trait  of  intensive- 
ness which  brought  me  to  a bed  of  affliction  about 
fifteen  months  ago.  All  my  physicians  testified 
that  my  break-down  was  due  wholly  to  sheer 
overwork.  God  has  been  so  good  to  me  during  all 
my  life  both  in  health  and  in  sickness,  that  I have 
no  words  to  express  my  gratitude, 
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I want  to  commend  this  God  to  my  children 
and  grandchildren  and  friends.  I have  found 
Him  to  be  the  very  best  paymaster.  I have  found 
myself  in  dire  extremities  time  and  again,  and 
saw  no  earthly  means  of  egress,  but  in  every  such 
crisis,  the  unseen  hand  of  the  Father  has  re- 
moved obstacles.  Iron  gates  have  opened  and  I 
have  walked  forth  the  inheritor  of  unseen  provi- 
dential leading  and  with  new  cause  for  gratitude 
and  praise  to  the  Father  of  our  spirits.  He  has 
been  with  me  in  sickness,  has  helped  me  to  bear 
losses  and  crosses  and  given  me  victory  always 
and  in  everything.  I have  often  wondered,  in 
these  later  years,  what  I would  have  done  had  I 
not  met  Him  some  twenty-five  years  ago  when  He 
led  me  through  that  second  great  spiritual  epoch 
in  my  history,  when  He  came  in  to  abide  as  my 
Inward  Blesser.  I covet  all  my  children  and 
grandchildren  for  God,  and  commend  them  to 
Him  as  One  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  who 
will  come  unto  Him  in  the  name  of  His  Son,  our 
Blessed  Redeemer.  I trust  that  none  of  you  will 
attempt  to  live  without  Him.  You  cannot  bear 
life’s  responsibilities  or  be  at  your  best  for  Him, 
for  yourself  or  your  family,  without  His  saving 
power  and  Iiis  conscious  presence  in  your  heart 
and  life. 

My  children  have  been  heavy  on  my  heart  for 
several  years  past,  more  than  ever  before  in  my 
recollection.  I never  kneel  in  prayer  that  I do 
not  implead  God  for  th$  definite  and  full  salva- 
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tion  of  every  one  of  them.  I earnestly  covet  the 
reunion  of  our  family  in  heaven  at  last  as  an  un- 
broken circle.  I hope  and  pray  that  not  one  of 
you  will  disappoint  me.  That  life  lived  without 
God  as  its  Guide,  its  sole  Authority  and  Keeper, 
is  a misspent  life  and  a failure,  however  success- 
ful may  have  been  that  life  along  material  lir.es. 
The  world  may  stand  by  and  applaud  such  a life 
as  a magnificent  triumph,  but  at  last  sad  hearted 
and  disappointed,  the  one  who  lived  it  will  lament 
in  an  agony  of  despair  the  neglected  opportuni- 
ties which  will  have  passed  forever  and  forever. 

I have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  regret  ever 
having  engaged  in  any  other  line  of  ministerial 
activity  except  direct  pastoral  work.  As  these 
pages  show,  I spent  much  of  my  life  in  editorial 
work  and  in  the  Presidency  of  colleges.  In  all 
these  departures  from  strictly  pastoral  work,  I 
proceeded  with  calm  deliberation  and  much  pray- 
er and  never  consented  without  assurance  of  Di- 
vine Providential  leading.  In  all  this  work  God 
has  wonderfully  blessed  me,  thus  assuring  me 
that  I made  no  mistake,  but  really  did  obey  His 
leading,  so  that  today  I cannot  look  with  regret 
to  any  one  of  these  engagements  in  which  I la- 
bored, which  are  outside  strictly  pastoral  work. 
In  many  foreign  mission  fields  there  are  a num- 
ber of  young  men  and  young  ladies  today,  who 
procured  their  equipment  for  work,  in  institu- 
tions of  learning  over  which  I presided.  It  thrills 
my  heart  with  joy  to  read  reports  from  these 
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faithful  missionaries  which  show  that  they  have 
made  good  in  difficult  foreign  fields.  Not  infre- 
quently personal  letters  from  them  bring  the  same 
pleasure.  In  all  my  humble  labors  through  nearly 
half  a century  now,  I have  endeavored  to  be  true 
to  God  and  to  maintain  a conscience  void  of  of- 
fense. I have  sought  to  be  a workman  who  need- 
eth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  Word 
of  truth.  I have  sought  to  live  a life,  and  maintain 
a Christian  character  which  if  sought  to  be  emula- 
ted by  a child  of  mine,  would  not  lead  them 
astray,  but  would  guide  them  safely  into  the  har- 
bor of  redeeming  Grace  and  Love. 


APPENDIX. 

BISHOP  CANNON’S  MINORITY  REPORT  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBLISHING  INTERESTS  ON 
“WAR  CLAIM.” 

The  majority  report  of  the  Committee  on  pub- 
lishing interests  of  the  General  Conference  was 
published,  but  the  minority  report  has  never  been 
given  to  the  public,  in  such  manner  as  that  the 
contentions  of  those  opposed  to  the  majority  re- 
port could  be  studied  and  fully  understood ; hence* 
we  deem  it  proper,  though  late  in  the  day,  for 
the  sake  of  history  and  general  information,  es- 
pecially for  the  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  to  add  that  report  in  full,  as  an  appendix 
to  this  work.  And,  inasmuch  as  we  do  this  with- 
out comment,  we  feel  that  we  are  not  reflecting 
upon,  nor  impugning  the  motives  of  anyone  con- 
nected with  that  transaction,  but  simply  placing 
within  reach  of  any  who  desire  information  as  to 
its  history,  the  means  of  fully  informing  them- 
selves as  to  the  position  and  contentions  of  both 
sides  to  that  controversy. 

The  majority  report  having  been  fully  pub- 
lished as  before  stated,  we  do  not  deem  it  neces  • 
sary  to  print  it  here.  B.  F.  H. 

MINORITY  REPORT. 

“We  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publishing  interests  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit the  following  minority  report; 
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The  committee  had  before  it  the  report  of  the 
Book  Committee,  the  report  of  the  Senate  Inves- 
tigating Committee,  the  Congressional  Record  of 
the  Debate  on  the  Lodge  Resolution  of  Investiga- 
tion, and  the  debate  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  ap- 
propriating $288,000.00  to  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  the  portion  of  the  Episcopal 
Address  in  reference  to  the  War  Claim,  the  letter 
of  Bishop  Candler  to  Senator  Clay,  and  the  reply 
thereto,  and  a number  of  memorials  and  resolu- 
tions. Dr.  J.  D.  Barbee  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Stahlman 
also  appeared  before  the  Committee.  After  a 
careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts  brought  be- 
fore the  Committee  the  undersigned  respectfully 
submit  the  following  minority  report: 

It  appears  that  for  more  than  twenty  years 
preceding  1895  the  officials  of  our  Church  had 
tried  in  vain  to  secure  from  Congress  payment 
of  the  amount  claimed  to  be  due  to  the  Church 
for  use  and  abuse  of  our  Publishing  House  prop- 
erty during  the  late  Civil  War.  It  was  not  denied 
by  Congress  that  our  property  had  been  used  and 
damaged  and  the  testimony  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  amount  of  $288,000.00  was  justly 
due  to  the  Church.  It  was  not  at  that  time  a 
question  of  fact,  but  a question  of  legality.  The 
facts  were  not  denied  by  Congress,  but  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay,  was  denied.  It  was  held  by  a majori- 
ty of  the  Senators  that  the  rule  “Enemies’  country 
makes  enemies’  property,”  was  a sufficient  bar  to 
the  claim  of  the  Church,  and  no  amount  of  argu- 
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ment  or  reason  was  sufficient  to  cause  these  Sena- 
tors to  admit  the  legality  of  the  claim  or  to  recog- 
nize any  obligation  to  pay  it.  Until  this  kind  of 
opposition  was  broken  down,  arguments  as  to  the 
justice  of  the  claim  were  useless.  All  the  argu- 
ment, therefore,  of  the  Book  Committee  based 
upon  the  justice  of  the  claim,  does  not  touch  the 
real  issue  involved,  nor  settle  the  right  claimed 
by  Senators  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  the 
fees  to  be  paid.  However  much  the  Book  Com- 
mittee or  the  Church,  for  that  matter,  may  dislike 
to  know  it,  the  fact  remains  that  the  bill  might 
not  have  been  passed  if  those  who  denied  the  le- 
gality of  the  claim  had  not  voted  for  it  as  a “grat- 
uity.” There  is  no  doubt  of  this  fact,  as  is1  shown 
by  the  following  statements  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  Senate  Investigating  Committee:  (page  7) . 

“You  understand  the  considerations  on  which 
this  bill  was  passed.  The  Government  was  under 
no  legal  obligations  to  pay  the  claim.  We  made 
an  exception  to  the  rule  for  educational  and  char- 
itable institutions  and  agreed  to  pay  damages  or 
losses  in  those  cases.  We  made  that  exception  to 
the  rule  of  ‘enemy  country  makes  enemy  proper- 
ty.’ In  considering  what  the  United  States  ought 
to  do  under  these  circumstances  in  favor  of  a 
great  church,  do  you  not  think  that  Senators  had 
a right  to  be  informed  where  the  money  was  going 
to — whether  it  was  going  to  be  used  for  church 
and  charitable  purposes  or  whether  it  was  going 
to  be  divided  among  claims  agents.” 
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Senator  Teller  said,  (page  62)  : 

“Many  of  us  who  voted  for  the  bill  did  not 
think  it  was  a claim  at  all  against  the  Govern- 
ment, but  we  felt  that  we  were  doing  a thing 
which  we  felt  we  could  afford  to  do  for  a charita- 
ble institution.  It  was  stated  by  some  members 
of  the  Committee  when  we  voted  to  report  the 
bill  that  they  did  not  vote  for  the  report  on  the 
ground  that  the  claim  was  a legal  one  at  all,  but 
that  inasmuch  as  we  had  adopted  the  rule  of  pay- 
ing such  claims  in  the  case  of  colleges  and  schools 
we  would  apply  the  rule  in  this  case  to  the  Book 
Concern,  which  we  considered  (especially  those  of 
us  who  were  brought  up  in  the  Methodist  Church) 
to  be  a charity,  inasmuch  as  the  proceeds  went  to 
the  support  of  supernumerary  ministers.” 

Senator  Pasco:  “So  far  as  I am  personally 

concerned,  I agreed  to  the  report  because  I be- 
lieved in  the  justice  of  the  claim,  but  I referred 
also  to  a class  of  Senators  who  would  support  it 
on  other  grounds,  and  we  were  very  glad  to  get 
the  support  of  those  Senators.  Without  that  sup- 
port it  would  have  been  a difficult  matter  to  pass 
the  bill.  They  were  influential  and  were  strong 
and  positive  in  their  views,  and  we  hailed  the  sup- 
port which  they  gave  us.” 

Senator  Teller  : “I  do  not  know  that  I would 

have  voted  against  the  claim  but  I might  have 
voted  for  some  revision  of  the  fee,  inasmuch  as  I 
did  not  regard  it  as  a legal  claim,  but  a gratuity, 
and  I voted  to  report  the  bill  with  the  distinct  un- 
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derstanding  that  it  was  a gratuity  claim.  I stood 
upon  the  report  made  twenty  years  ago  as  a legal 
proposition  that  the  Church  had  no  legal  claim.” 

Senator  .Bacon  said,  (page  146)  : 

“But  the  point  about  this  claim  was  this: 
There  were  a great  many  Senators  who  disputed 
the  fact  that  it  was  a strictly  legal  claim,  and  who 
put  their  support  of  it  only  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a restitution  to  a great  charitable  institution, 
which  possibly  might  not  have  been  able  to  re- 
cover it  in  strict  law,  and  I felt  that  these  Sena- 
tors were  entitled  to  the  utmost  frankness.” 

No  one  can  read  these  statements  made  by 
these  Senators,  especially  the  statement  of  Sena- 
tors Pasco  and  Bacon,  both  of  whom  themselves 
voted  and  worked  for  the  bill,  because  convinced 
of  its  justice,  without  seeing  that  a number  of 
Senators  voted  for  the  bill  in  order  that  they 
might  help  to  ‘restore  a great  charity,’  and  that 
they  felt  that  they  had  the  right  to  inquire  into 
the  question  of  fees,  and  that  if  not  satisfied  on 
that  point,  they  would  have  voted  against  the  bill. 
Whether  they  would  have  had  the  moral  right  to 
have  done  so,  is  not  the  question,  but  they  say 
they  would  have  done  so,  and  the  question  for 
the  Church  to  decide  is  not  the  correctness  of  their 
attitude  in  this  matter,  but  whether  their  votes 
were  influenced  by  the  statements,  letters  and  tel- 
egrams of  our  representatives,  Mr.  Stahlman,  and 
Barbee  and  Smith. 

This  general  statement  as  to  the  position  of  a 
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number  of  Senators  is  made  at  this  point  because 
it  has  a general  and  very  important  bearing  upon 
the  whole  question. 

On  July  29th,  1895,  the  Book  Committee  of  our 
Church  made  a contract  with  E.  B.  Stahlman  in 
reference  to  the  collection  of  this  claim,  which 
contract  was  as  follows : 

ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  BARBEE  & 
SMITH,  BOOK  AGENTS  OF  THE  METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH,  AND  E.  B. 

STAHLMAN. 

Witness:  First.  That  we,  Barbee  & Smith, 

Book  Agents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  do  hereby  give  power  of  attorney  to  the 
said  E.  B.  Stahlman  to  prosecute  our  claim  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  the  use  and 
abuse  of  the  Publishing  House  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  by  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  during  the  war  between  the  States 
from  A.  D.  1861  to  1865. 

Second.  We,  Barbee  & Smith,  Book  Agents 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  to 
hereby  agree  that  the  said  E.  B.  Stahlman  shall 
receive  as  compensation  for  his1  services  thirty- 
five  per  cent  of  whatever  sum  shall  be  collected 
from  the  United  States  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
aforesaid  claim. 

Third.  It  is  hereby  agreed  between  Barbee  & 
Smith,  Book  Agents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  E.  B. 
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Stahlman,  party  of  the  second  part,  that  should 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  make  no  appro- 
priations for  the  liquidation  of  the  aforesaid 
claim,  then,  in  that  case,  no  compensation  shall  be 
paid  to  the  said  E.  B.  Stahlman  for  his  services, 
from  any  source  whatever,  and  he  shall  have  no 
recourse  upon  us  or  our  successors  in  office  for- 
ever. 

Fourth.  We,  Barbee  & Smith,  Book  Agents 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  do  hereby 
agree  and  covenant  that  this  power  of  attorney 
herein  conveyed  to  the  aforesaid  E.  B.  Stahlman 
shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until  the 
final  adjournment  of  the  fifty-fifth  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Barbee  & Smith, 
Book  Agents,  M.  E.  Church,  South. 

E.  B.  Stahlman. 

Concerning  this  contract  it  is  to  be  noted. 

(1)  That  it  was  made  with  a man  who,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Barbee’s  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Investigating  Committee,  was  ‘expert  in  such 
matters,”  “who  had  been  remarkably  successful 
in  managing  great  affairs  in  legislative  bodies.” 
(pages  67-8) . It  was  his  reputation  as  being  suc- 
cessful in  his  work  with  legislative  bodies,  which 
called  Dr.  Barbee’s  attention  to  him  and  caused 
Dr.  Barbee  to  seek  an  interview  with  him  and  to 
ask  him  to  see  the  Book  Committee. 

(2)  The  written  contract  did  not  include  all 
the  articles  of  agreement.  There  were  two  condi- 
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tions  not  stated  in  the  bond,  but  which  were 
agreed  to  orally  by  the  parties  to  the  contract : 

(A)  Secrecy.  Dr.  Barbee  said  before  the 
Senate  Investigating  Committee,  (page  66)  : 

“I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  formal  defi- 
nite expression  in  the  contract  to  the  effect  that 
we  should  keep  it  secret  but  it  was  mentioned,  of 
course,  and  it  was  understood  and  agreed  upon 
that  that  was  a matter  between  the  Book  Agents, 
and  the  Book  Committee  and  Mr.  Stahlman.” 

(B)  Mr.  Stahlman  was  instructed  that  he 
was  to  use  no  improper  means  in  obtaining  the 
passage  of  a bill.  Dr.  Barbee  said  before  the 
Senate  Committee  in  reply  to  the  following  ques- 
tion of  Senator  Clay. 

Senator  Clay,  (page  68)  : “You  did  not  ex- 

pect any  improper  means  to  be  used  by  him?” 

Mr.  Barbee:  “We  made  it  a condition  that 

none  should  be  used.  He  was  charged  by  the 
Committee  and  by  all  of  us  that  we  would  rather 
lose  the  whole  amount  than  that  anything  ques- 
tionable should  be  done  to  get  it.” 

Mr.  Stahlman  said,  (page  83)  : “They  said  to 
me  in  the  most  positive  terms  (which  I thought 
very  proper  and  to  which  I gave  ready  assent) 
that  whatever  was  done  with  reference  to  the 
claim  was  to  be  done  in  such  a way  as  to  avoid 
even  a suspicion  that  anything  unclean  or  un- 
seemly was  done  to  promote  the  passage  of  the 
bill  or  the  payment  of  their  claim.  I said  to  them, 
in  that  connection,  “Now,  gentlemen,  I agree  with 
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you.  I think  that  that  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
done.  Your  claim  has  merit.  There  is  no  reason 
on  earth  why  any  improper  methods  should  be  re- 
sorted to.’* 

Senator  Fairbanks:  “Or  any  deception?” 

Mr.  Stahlman:  “Or  any  deception.” 

The  Book  Committee  say  in  their  report, 
(page  21)  : Mr.  Stahlman  was  especially  in- 

structed that  nothing  should  be  done  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  claim  which  would  even  in  the 
slightest  degree  compromise  the  good  name  of  the 
Church  and  that  rather  than  compromise  the 
Church  the  Book  Committee  preferred  not  to  have 
the  claim  paid.” 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Agent  and 
Book  Committee  could  employ  any  man  to  act  as 
their  agent  who  insisted  upon  keeping  the  con- 
tract a secret,  and  furthermore  the  question  arose, 
why  did  the  Book  Committee  feel  it  necessary  to 
make  it  part  of  the  contract  that  “no  improper 
means  should  be  used.”  Did  the  contract  or  ar- 
rangement with  Dr.  R.  Abbey  include  such  an 
agreement?  If  not,  why  not?  Because  there  was 
no  probability  that  any  improper  means  would  be 
used  by  Dr.  Abbey.  But  we  are  informed  by  the 
Book  Committee  that  they  gave  the  “most  explicit 
instructions  that  nothing  which  would  compro- 
mise the  Church  in  the  “Slightest  degree”  must  be 
done.  It  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion,  that  at 
this  point,  right  in  the  beginning,  the  Book  Com- 
mittee and  the  Agents  realized  the  reputation  of 
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the  man  with  whom  they  were  dealing,  and  made 
the  great  blunder — to  call  it  nothing  worse — of 
dealing  with  a man  recognized  as  expert  in  hand>- 
ling  great  matters  before  the  legislative  bodies 
and  of  such  reputation  as  to  cause  them  to  strive 
to  bind  him  with  the  most  stringent  instructions 
that  he  should  do  nothing  to  damage  the  Church. 
With  such  conditions  written  and  oral  is  the  final 
result  of  the  contract,  a matter  for  surprise? 

From  that  time  Mr.  Stahlman  became  the  fully 
authorized  agent  and  attorney  for  our  Church 
and  the  Church  became  responsible  for  the  meth- 
ods employed  by  him  so  far  as  his  methods  af- 
fected the  passage  of  the  bill,  until  the  repudia- 
tion of  the  methods  by  the  Church.  The  conduct 
and  character  of  Mr.  Stahlman  were  not  in  any 
sense  a proper  subject  for  investigation  by  the 
Committee,  except  as  they  affected  his  contract 
with  the  Church  and  insofar  as  being  the  acts  of 
our  agents,  they  affected  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Did  he  violate  his  contract,  and  did  he  use  im- 
proper methods  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  ? 
After  the  most  careful  investigation  we  are  con- 
strained to  state  that  in  our  opinion  he  did  violate 
his  contract  and  did  use  improper  methods  to  se- 
cure the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  that  he  deliber- 
ately misled  members  of  Congress,  both  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate.  The  instances  of  this 
in  the  report  of  the  Senate  Investigating  Com- 
mittee are  so  numerous  that  reference  is  simply 
made  to  them  by  name  and  by  page  in  the  Senate 
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Investigating  Report : Representative  Gaines, 

(page  118),  Sims,  (page  125),  Richardson,  (page 
148),  Senators  Bacon,  (page  144),  Clay,  (page 
56),  Lindsay,  (page  57),  Turley,  (page  59-120), 
Bate,  (page  133),  netire  Committee  on  Claims, 
(page  134).  Col.  Baker,  (pages  89-90).  Exam- 
ples to  show  the  character  of  his  conduct  are  tak- 
en from  his  own  testimony  as  given  in  the  report 
before  the  Senate  Investigating  Committee.  He 
said  to  Senator  Clay,  (see  page  56)  : 

Mr.  Stahlman:  “I  do  not  undertake  to  say 

that  what  I said  to  you  was  not  sufficient  to  cause 
you  to  believe  that  no  fee  was  to  be  paid.  But  I 
was  very  guarded  in  what  I said.  If  I said  any- 
thing it  was  that  there  was  no  contract  with  the 
Book  Agents,  and  that  the  money  was  all  to  go 
into  the  treasury.” 

Senator  Clay:  “I  cannot  give  you  the  exact 

language,  but  the  inference  that  I drew  from 
what  you  said  was  that  there  was  no  contract.” 
Mr.  Stahlman : “I  am  free  to  confess  that  you 
had  a right  to  draw  that  inference.” 

He  said  to  Senator  Bacon,  (page  54)  : “You 
can  say  I have  no  contract  with  the  Book  Agents ; 
and  that  every  dollar  of  the  claim  goes  into  the 
treasury.” 

Senator  Fairbanks:  “Was  that  statement 

true?” 

Mr.  Stahlman : “Yes ; it  was.  My  contract 

was  with  the  Book  Committee,  although  I have 
since  understood  that  for  legal  consideration  the 
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Book  Agents  found  it  necessary  to  sign  the  con- 
tract themselves.  I made  the  statement  for  this 
reason : I did  not  believe  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  at  that  juncture  could  have  consid- 
ered the  case  upon  its  merits.  I told  no  falsehood. 
I concealed  some  facts.  I am  free  to  say  that 
Senator  Bacon  had  a right  to  assume  that  there 
was  no  contract  of  any  kind.  While  I was  guard- 
ed, I was  exact  in  what  I said,  and  I knew  that  I 
told  no  falsehood  in  saying  it.  I admit  that  I con- 
cealed some  facts.” 

He  said  in  regard  to  Senator  Turley,  page  59)  : 
Mr.  Stahlman:  “He  asked  me  in  regard  to  it, 

and  I said,  All  I can  tell  you  is,  the  money  is  all 
going  to  the  Church.” 

Senator  Fairbanks : “Then  you  misrepresent- 
ed the  matter  to  Senator  Turley  ?” 

Mr.  Stahlman : “Senator  Turley  had  a right 

to  assume  that  there  were  no  attorney’s  fees  to 
me.  I kept  the  fact  from  him  because  I did  not 
think  it  was  any  of  his  business.” 

He  said  in  regard  to  Senator  Lindsay,  (page 
57): 

Mr.  Stahlman : “Senator  Lindsay  had  a per- 

fect right  to  assume  that  there  were  no  attorney’s 
fees  to  be  paid  except  possibly  the  fee  of  an  attor- 
new  in  Washington.  I think  I said  that  an  attor- 
ney had  been  employed  in  Washington.” 

Senator  Fairbanks : “But  that  no  fee  was 
coming  to  you  ?” 

Mr.  Stahlman  : “He  had  a perfect  right  to  as- 
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sume  that.  I said  to  him  substantially  what  I 
said  to  Senator  Bacon.” 

These  examples  are  all  taken  from  his  own 
testimony  as  given  in  the  Senate  report,  and  con- 
vict him  of  repeated  violation  of  his  contract. 
Nor  did  his  improper  methods  stop  there,  but  he 
also  prepared  and  suggested  letters  and  telegrams 
for  Barbee  & Smith,  which  were  calculated  to 
mislead  and  did  mislead  and  so  grossly  violated 
his  contract  with  the  Book  Committee.  Having 
considered  the  contract  of  our  secret  agent,  Mr. 
Stahlman,  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  the  conduct 
of  our  known  and  avowed  agents,  Barbee  & Smith. 

Officially,  the  Agents  are  not  as  responsible  as 
the  Book  Committee  for  the  contract  employing 
Mr.  Stahlman,  but  morally  they  are,  and  what- 
ever blame  attached  for  the  making  of  the  con- 
tract, they  must  share  with  the  Book  Committee. 
The  testimony  in  reference  to  them  is  cumulative 
and  must  be  taken  up  step  by  step  to  show  their 
progress  to  the  culmination,  in  the  sending  of  the 
telegrams  on  March  7th.  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Book  Agents 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  allowed  Mr.  Stahlman  to 
give  entire  direction  to  their  course.  They  placed 
themselves  in  his  hands  to  be  used  by  him  to  aid 
in  carrying  out  his  plans.  He  prepared  docu- 
ments. They  signed  them.  He  not  only  concealed 
the  fact  of  his  contract,  but  he  represented  him- 
self as  a friend  and  member  of  the  Church,  and 
as  being  animated  by  no  pecuniary  consideration, 
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but  solely  by  his  love  for  the  welfare  of  Zion.  He 
called  upon  the  Book  Agents  to  help  him  to  pro- 
duce this  false  impression,  and  consciously  or  un- 
consciously they  did  so.  In  all  of  the  letters  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  he  was  not  referred  to 
as  an  agent  or  attorney,  the  term  which  would 
ordinarily  be  used,  but  he  was  referred  to  in  such 
language  as  to  lead  the  person  seeking  informa- 
tion to  the  conclusion  that  he  did  not  bear  any 
pecuniary  relation  to  the  collection  of  the  claim. 
From  this  standpoint  let  us  view  the  letters  and 
telegrams  of  the  Agents  throughout  the  case. 

On  December  31st,  1895,  a circular  letter  was 
sent  to  the  Bishops.  In  this  letter  the  following 
sentence  appears  in  reference  to  Mr.  Stahlman. 
“The  foregoing  methods  are  suggested  by  a broth- 
er who  is  rendering  valuable  aid  in  connection 
with  this  claim.”  This  sentence  produced  a very 
different  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  read- 
ers, from  the  impression  which  would  have  been 
produced  had  the  word  “Agent”  or  “attorney” 
been  used  instead  of  the  words  “a  brother”  who  is 
rendering  valuable  aid  in  connection  with  this 
claim.” 

On  March  13th,  1897,  a letter  was  written  to 
Hon.  John  Wesley  Gaines,  a member  of  Congress 
from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  which  Mr.  Stahlman 
was  spoken  of  in  the  following  language:  “Mr. 
Stahlman,  who  in  connection  with  a large  num- 
ber of  other  matters,  has  been  giving  our  matters 
some  attention,  will  be  in  Washington  again  with- 
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in  the  next  few  days,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  talk 
with  you  about  the  matter.” 

There  is  nothing  in  the  letter  to  produce  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Stahlman  was  making  our 
claim  his  special  work  as  our  agent,  but  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  set  forth  in  the  light  of  a man  who 
is  very  busy  about  other  things,  but  nevertheless 
he  will  be  glad  to  talk  with  Mr.  Gaines  and  to 
give  the  matter  some  attention.  This  letter  pro- 
duced a strong  impression  on  Mr.  Gaines,  and  he 
actually  loaned  it  to  Mr.  Stahlman  to  use  to  de- 
fend himself  against  the  charge  that  he  had  a 
contract  for  fees  in  the  event  of  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  Here  indeed  we  strike  a strange  result. 
Mr.  Stahlman  writes  a letter  and  sends  it  to 
Barbee  & Smith  to  sign  and  send  to  Mr.  Gaines, 
and  Mr.  Gaines  brings  it  to  Mr.  Stahlman  to  use 
as  a testimonial  from  Barbee  & Smith,  that  Mr. 
Stahlman  has  no  special  interest  in  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  This  was  a vicious  circle  indeed. 

Mr.  Gaines  also  testified  that  he  had  personal 
interviews  with  Dr.  Barbee  and  Mr.  Smith  in 
Nashville,  and  one  with  Mr.  Smith  at  Old  Point, 
Va.,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1897,  and  that 
in  all  these  interviews  they  said  that  they  had 
made  no  contract;  that  they  did  not  owe  any- 
body a cent,  and  that  they  were  not  going  to  spend 
any  money.  Mr.  Gaines  testifies  that  so  firmly 
was  he  impressed  by  this  letter  and  these  conver- 
sations, that  he  was  very  active  in  denying  the 
report  that  Stahlman  had  a contract,  and  during 
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the  progress  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate  he  told 
Senators  Bate  and  Hoar  that  he  had  it  directly 
from  Barbee  & Smith,  that  there  was  no  contract 
for  payment  of  fees,  and  his  statement  was  re- 
peated by  Senator  Hoar  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  reply  to  Senator  Lodge. 

On  January  1st,  1898,  Representative  Jas.  D. 
Richardson,  of  Tennessee,  wrote  to  Barbee  & 
Smith,  and  in  the  letter  used  the  following  lan- 
guage, “Please  write  me  what  interest  he,  Stahl- 
main,  has  in  the  claim.  What  is  his  share  in  it?” 
On  January  10th  a reply  was  sent  to  him,  as  from 
Barbee  & Smith,  (pp.  94-5)  : 

“With  reference  to  the  share  or  interest,  if 
any,  Mr.  Stahlman  may  have  in  this  claim,  I beg 
you  to  talk  with  him.  He  is  in  Washington  and 
can  give  you  all  the  information  you  desire  on 
the  subject.  Surely,  whether  he  has  a pecuniary 
interest  in  the  matter  ought  not  to  have  a bearing 
on  the  merits  of  our  claim,  w’hich  is  admitedly 
just,  and  which,  as  we  understand  it,  you  have  on 
all  occasions  without  qualification  signified  your 
willingness  to  support. 

“The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  if  in 
the  final  adjustment  it  shall  be  deemed  proper 
to  pay  Mr.  Stahlman  a reasonable  compensation 
for  his  services,  and  this  compensation  shall  be 
given  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities 
of  the  Church,  you,  I am  sure,  will  agree  that 
that  will  not  be  an  improper  thing  to  do.  The 
claim  was  placed  by  us  originally  in  the  hands  of 
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a Washington  attorney.  For  reasons  satisfac- 
tory to  us,  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  our  friends 
then  in  the  Senate  and  House,  we  refused  to  re- 
new the  arrangement  when  it  expired.  Surely 
we  ought  not  to  be  made  to  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  our  Tennessee  Representatives  because  we  de- 
clined to  renew  an  arrangement  with  this  Wash- 
ington attorney  and  instead  accepted  the  proffer- 
ed assistance  of  a member  of  the  Church,  one  who, 
even  as  early  as  1891,  and  before  the  agreement 
with  the  Washington  attorney  had  expired,  ren- 
dered valuable  assistance  in  our  endeavor  to  pass 
the  bill.  Mr.  Stahlman  was  as  earnest  in  his  en- 
deavor to  help  us  then  as  he  is  now,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  formerly  much  of  his  time 
was  occupied  in  other  pursuits,  while  now  he  has 
time  which  he  can  call  his  own  and  a good  part 
of  which  during  his  sojourn  in  Washington  he 
has  seen  fit  to  devote  largely  to  our  interests.  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  sending  Mr.  Stahlman 
your  letter  that  he  may  talk  with  you  on  the  sub- 
ject.” Yours  truly, 

Of  this  letter  Mr.  Stahlman  said  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Committee  (page  99)  : 
“Barbee  & Smith  wrote  it.  Barbee  & Smith 
advised  me  practically  about  everything.  They 
had  confidence  in  me.  They  were  a thousand 
miles  away  and  I think,  therefore,  they  conferred 
with  me  and  I advised  them  what  they  ought  to 
say  to  Mr.  Richardson.  I talked  to  Mr.  Richard- 
son, and  there  was  nothing  said  about  the  matter 
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after  that  in  the  House  at  all  that  I am  aware 
of.” 

For  this  remarkable  composition,  therefore, 
Mr.  Stahlman  claims  to  be  responsible,  but  for 
the  impression  made  upon  Mr.  Richardson,  Bar- 
bee & Smith  are  responsible.  Had  Mr.  Richard- 
son known  that  this  letter  had  been  inspired  by 
Mr.  Stahlman,  he  would  have  considered  it  a 
breach  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  Barbee  & 
Smith,  to  send  him  the  letter,  as  coming  from 
them. 

The  force  and  value  of  the  statements  of  this 
letter  came  from  the  impression  made  upon  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Richardson  that  he  was  receiving  a 
direct  statement  from  Barbee  & Smith  in  reply  to 
this  question.  The  entire  letter  is  in  this  sense 
misleading.  But  the  letter  contains  in  it  specific 
statements  that  produced  a false  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Richardson  as  to  Mr.  Stahlman’s 
“interest  in  the  claim.”  That  this  is  true  is  seen 
from  Mr.  Stahlman’s  own  statement  given  above : 
He  said,  “Mr.  Richardson  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  there  was  nothing  said  about  the 
matter  in  the  House  at  all,  that  I am  aware  of.” 
The  necessary  effect  of  the  letter  was  to  convince 
Mr.  Richardson  that  there  was  no  contract.  Now, 
was  there  anything  in  the  letter  that  required  that 
interpretation?  Undoubtedly  there  was  in  sev- 
eral places: 

(1)  “With  reference  to  the  share  or  interest, 
if  any,  Mr.  Stahlman  may  have  in  this  claim,  I 
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beg  you  to  talk  with  him.”  Here  the  words  “if 
any”  are  intended  to  suggest  a doubt.  But  the 
Agents  know  there  was  a doubt.  Mr.  Stahlman 
had  a large  and  definite  interest  of  thirty-five 
per  cent. 

(2)  “If  in  the  final  adjustment  it  shall  be 
deemed  proper  to  pay  Mr.  Stahlman  a reasonable 
compensation  for  his  service,  and  this  compensa- 
tion shall  be  given  with  the  consent  of  the  proper 
authorities,  you,  I am  sure,  will  agree  that  it  will 
not  be  an  improper  thing  to  do.”  These  words 
are  such  as  would  deceive  anybody,  who  had  confi- 
dence in  the  persons  signing  the  letter.  The  whole 
thought  of  the  sentence  carries  the  reader  into 
the  future,  after  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  the 
thought  that  there  is  a present  existing  arrange- 
ment is  virtually  banished  from  the  mind  by  this 
sentence.  It  effectually  leads  the  mind  of  the 
reader  away  from  the  truth,  and  is  misleading 
and  deceptive  in  its  character,  whether  inten- 
tionally or  otherwise. 

(3)  The  letter  designated  the  person  with 
whom  there  had  previously  been  a per  centage 
contract  as  a “Washington  Attorney”  but  desig- 
nated Mr.  Stahlman,  with  whom  there  was  then 
a percentage  contract,  as  a “friend  and  member 
of  the  Church,”  thus  producing  the  impression 
that  the  Washington  attorney  and  Mr.  Stahlman 
occupied  an  entirely  different  relation,  when,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  they  occupied  exactly  the  same 
relation,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  Wash- 
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ington  attorney  was  to  receive  twenty-five  per 
cent,  while  Mr.  Stahlman  was  to  receive  thirty- 
five  percent. 

(4)  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Stahlman  “even  as 
as  early  as  1891,  and  before  the  agreement  with 
the  Washington  attorney  had  expired,  rendered 
valuable  assistance  in  our  endeavor  to  pass  the 
bill.  Mr.  Stahlman  was  as  earnest,  in  his  endeav- 
or to  help  us  then,  as  he  is  now,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  formerly  much  of  his  time  was 
occupied  in  other  pursuits,  while  now  he  has  time 
which  he  can  call  his  own,  and  a good  part  of 
which  during  his  sojourn  in  Washington  he  has 
seen  fit  to  devote  largely  to  our  interests.”  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  statement  could  be  more 
misleading  than  this.  The  impression  is  produc- 
ed that  the  relation  of  Mr.  Stahlman  to  the  claim 
was  exactly  the  same  in  1898  that  it  was  in  1891, 
at  which  time  Mr.  Richardson  knew  that  the  case 
was  in  the  hands  of  a Washington  attorney,  the 
only  difference  being  the  amount  of  time  at  his 
disposal  to  help  Barbee  & Smith  with  the  claim. 
But  was  that  the  only  difference?  Certainly  not. 
In  1891  he  had  no  contract  for  pay  for  his  help; 
in  1898  he  had  a contract  to  be  paid  thirty-five 
percent ! Is  not  that  a very  great  and  controlling 
difference? 

We  have  made  this  careful  analysis  of  this  let- 
ter for  two  reasons:  (1)  To  show  that  our 

Agents  signed  and  became  responsible  for  a letter 
which  effectually  misled  Representative  Richard- 
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son.  And  (2)  to  show  that  if  the  Book  Agents 
had  been  in  any  doubt  before,  they  ought  to  have 
seen  from  this  letter  that  Mr.  Stahlman  was  not 
a person  “upon  whose  statements  you  can  implic- 
itly rely.”  They  ought  to  have  seen  from  his  ad- 
vice in  this  matter  that  he  was  willing  to  bring  re- 
proach upon  the  good  name  of  the  Church,  con- 
trary to  his  explicit  instructions  from  the  Book 
Committee,  that  therefore  the  contract  had  been 
violated,  that  the  Book  Committee  should  be  in- 
formed at  once  and  that  Stahlman  should  be 
dropped  from  further  connection  with  the  claim. 

But  the  Agents  did  not  seem  to  realize  the 
perilous  position  into  which  they  had  been  led, 
and  into  which  by  this  act  as  our  representatives 
they  had  led  the  Church. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  and  came  up  for  ac- 
tion in  the  Senate.  The  report  that  Mr.  Stahl- 
man was  to  get  a large  fee  was  current  and  ex- 
cited considerable  inquiry.  On  March  4th,  Sena- 
tor Pasco  had  a conversation  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Bak- 
er, and  asked  him  about  the  report,  and  Mr.  Baker 
refused  to  believe  it.  Senator  Pasco  said  that  he 
would  write  Barbee  & Smith,  requesting  them  to 
telegraph  him.  Mr.  Baker  testifies  that  on  that 
same  evening  he  told  Mr.  Stahlman  of  the  con- 
versation with  Senator  Pasco,  and  the  purpose  of 
Senator  Pasco  to  write  to  Barbee  & Smith.  Sena- 
tor Pasco  did  not  write  his  letter  until  Saturday, 
March  5th,  and  it  was  received  by  Barbee  & 
Smith  on  Monday,  March  7th.  In  the  meantime, 
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acting  presumably  upon  the  information  received 
from  Mr.  Baker,  that  Senator  Pasco  was  going  to 
write  to  Barbee  & Smith  about  the  fees,  Mr. 
Stahlman  also  wrote  to  Barbee  & Smith.  He  also 
telegraphed  them  on  March  6th,  (page  103,  Sen- 
ate Investigation)  and  referred  them  to  a letter 
whcih  “should  reach  you  by  special  delivery  to- 
morrow morning.”  (Monday,  March  7th).  The 
telegram  and  letter  which  passed  between  Mr. 
Stahlman  and  Barbee  & Smith  on  this  subject 
have  never  been  produced.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee made  several  efforts  to  get  them,  but  abso- 
lutely failed.  Dr.  Barbee,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Stahlman  all  testified  that  there  were  telegrams 
and  letters  on  these  days.  Mr.  Smith  said  that 
there  was  a letter  on  Monday,  March  7th,  on  the 
subject  of  exorbitant  fees,  and  that  there  was  a 
telegram  on  Sunday,  March  6th,  but  never  pro- 
duced them.  Mr.  Stahlman  stated  the  same,  but 
never  produced  them.  He  gave  his  recollection 
of  the  substance  of  the  letter  as  follows : 

“I  said  to  them : The  story  that  was  started 
in  the  House  three  weeks  before  the  passage  of 
the  bill  has  been  revived  in  the  Senate.  It  is  said 
that  I am  to  get  forty  percent  and  that  I have  a 
contract  with  you  for  the  money.  You  know  that 
that  is  not  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  any  inquiry 
is  made  about  it,  you  ought  to  deny  that.  You 
can  afford  to  deny  that.  And,  if  you  want  to,  you 
can  refer  anybody  making  inquiry  to  me,  and  I 
will  talk  to  them.”  fPage  61,  Senate  Report). 
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This  missing  correspondence  is  seen  by  every 
one  at  a glance  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  failure  of  the 
Agents  and  of  Mr.  Stahlman  to  produce  it  has 
justly  subjected  them  to  severe  criticism. 

The  letter  of  Senator  Pasco  was  as  follows : 

March  5th,  1898. 

“Messrs.  Barbee  & Smith, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dear  Sirs : 

Some  malicious  persons  are  circulating  a slan- 
derous story  about  the  capitol  with  the  evident 
purpose  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  our  bill.  It  is 
to  the  effect  that  you  have  made  a contract  with 
Mr.  Stahlman  to  pay  him  forty  percent  of  the 
amount  recovered. 

“It  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  get  any  con- 
tradiction, because  I knew  very  well  that  the 
Agents  of  the  Publishing  House  knew  better  how 
to  conduct  their  trust  than  to  make  such  an  im- 
provident bargain,  and  I knew  also  that  there 
was  no  power  to  make  such  a contract,  so  I did 
not  hesitate  to  denounce  it  as  a malicious  slander, 
and  I am  sure  also  that  the  Senators  who  came  to 
me  for  information  upon  the  subject  are  thor- 
oughly satisfied  with  my  statement.  But  as  a 
matter  of  caution  it  will  be  very  well  for  me  to 
have  a positive  denial  from  you  which  I can  use 
if  it  appears  necessary  either  before  the  bill  comes 
up  for  action  or  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  so  I 
suggest  that  you  send  me  telegram  on  Monday 
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as  to  the  facts  of  the  case  and  authorizing  me,  as 
1 am  sure  you  can,  to  deny  this  statement. 

Yours  truly, 

“S.  Pasco.” 

To  this  letter  the  following  telegram  was  sent 
on  Monday,  March  the  7th: 

“Letter  of  5th  received.  The  statement  is  un- 
true and  you  are  hereby  authorized  to  deny  it.” 
“Barbee  & Smith,  Agents.” 

A few  minutes  later  they  sent  another  tele- 
gram : 

“Nashville,  Tenn.,  March  7th,  1898. 
Hon.  S.  Pasco,  Senator: 

“Have  asked  Mr.  Stahlman  to  call  at  once  to 
see  you.  He  is  a gentleman  upon  whose  state- 
ments you  may  implicitly  rely.  He  is  our  friend 
and  neighbor  and  official  member  of  our  Church, 
whose  interest  in  our  behalf  reaches  beyond  and 
above  pecuniary  considerations. 

“Barbee  & Smith, 

Book  Agents.” 

At  the  same  time  a telegram  was  sent  to  Mr, 
Stahlman,  telling  him  to  call  on  Senator  Pasco, 
which  he  did,  but  was  told  that  no  other  informa- 
tion was  needed. 

In  the  meantime  Senator  Bate  of  Tennessee, 
being  anxious  to  hear  at  once,  sent  the  following 
telegram : 

“Telegraph  today  answer  to  Senator  Pasco’s 
letter  to  you  Saturday  as  to  Stahlman  having  fee 
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of  forty  percent  or  any  other  fee,  in  case  of  pay- 
ment of  your  claim.  I would  like  to  hear  from 
you  also.  In  my  judgment,  if  true,  it  will  endan- 
ger the  bill. 

“William  B.  Bate." 

To  this  Barbee  & Smith  replied : 

“Nashville,  Tenn.,  March  7th,  1898. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Bate : 

We  wired  Senator  Pasco  early  this  morning 
as  follows':  ‘The  statement  is  untrue,  and  you  are 
therefore  authorized  to  deny  it.’ 

Barbee  & Smith." 

We  think  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  attempt 
to  prove  that  these  telegrams  misled  the  Senate. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Book  Comittee  himself  said 
before  the  Senate  Committee,  as  stated  by  him  on 
the  floor  of  the  General  Conference,  Thursday, 
May  15th,  1902:  “What  I did  say  substantially 

on  the  point  on  which  my  opinion  is  quoted  in  the 
paper  to  which  this  is  a reply,  was  that  the  tele- 
grams misled  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  facts 
were  confined  to  the  statement  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  connection  with  the  reading  of 
the  telegrams,  and  under  the  circumstances  would 
have  misled  anybody.  I also  stated  that  I did  not 
approve  the  telegrams.” 

In  looking  for  the  reasons  which  led  the 
Agents  to  send  these  telegrams  we  think  that  the 
Book  Committee  have  omitted  the  chief  and  con- 
trolling reason.  On  the  same  morning  the  Agents 
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received  the  special  delivery  letter  from  Mr. 
Stahlman,  which  letter  we  regret  to  say,  they  have 
failed  to  produce  for  the  inspection  of  anyone.  But 
Mr.  Stahlman  gave  in  his  testimony  a part  of  the 
letter  as  quoted  above.  He  told  them  that  the 
report  was  current  that  “I  am  to  get  forty  per 
cent,  and  that  I have  a contract  with  you  for  the 
money.  You  know  that  this  is  not  so.”  What  did 
he  mean  by  that?  Why,  simply  that  he  was  to 
get  thirty-five  percent  instead  of  forty  percent, 
and  that  his  contract  was  not  with  them,  the 
Agents,  but  the  Book  Committee,  which  was  ex- 
actly the  same  position  that  he  took  in  his  con- 
versations with  Senators.  After  thus  warning 
them,  he  then  told  them  what  to  do : “It  seems 

to  me  that  if  any  inquiry  is  made  about  it,  you 
ought  to  deny  that.  You  can  afford  to  deny  that, 
and  if  you  want  to,  you  can  refer  anybody  making 
inquiry  to  me,  and  I will  talk  to  them.”  Here  the 
Agents  had  brought  before  them  by  Mr.  Stahlman 
the  fact  that  these  inquiries  were  being  made,  and 
that  by  ignoring  the  spirit  of  the  inquiries,  and 
simply  replying  to  the  exact  form  of  words,  they 
could  keep,  as  he  claimed,  from  telling  a falsehood, 
and  yet  mislead  the  persons  making  the  inquiries. 
It  is  not  correct  to  assume,  therefore,  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  purpose  of  Senators  Pasco 
and  Bate,  and  were  sending  these  telegrams  in  the 
dark.  They  had  been  advised  by  Mr.  Stahlman 
as  to  what  was  being  said  and  were  told  how  to 
answer  inquiries  should  any  be  made,  and  they 
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seem  to  have  done  exactly  what  he  told  them  to  do. 

In  the  light  of  this  letter  of  Mr.  Stahlman  to 
Barbee  & Smith,  there  is  a portion  of  the  second 
telegram  which  deserves  more  careful  considera- 
tion than  it  has  received.  That  telegram  follows 
exactly  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Stahlman  and  no- 
tifies Senator  Pasco  to  talk  with  Mr.  Stahlman. 
It  says:  “He  is  a gentleman  upon  whose  state- 

ments you  may  implicitly  rely.”  When  Barbee  & 
Smith  sent  that  telegram  they  had  before  them 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Stahlman,  urging  them  to  deny 
statements,  which  while  not  exactly  correct  as  to 
the  letter,  were  true  in  spirit,  and  urging  them  to 
send  parties  to  him  that  he  might  deny  these 
statements.  They  had  also  the  Richardson  letter 
of  January  10th,  as  an  evidence  of  his  misleading 
methods.  Yet  despite  both  of  these  letters,  they 
telegraphed  to  Senator  Pasco  that  he  could  im- 
plicitly rely  upon  the  statements  of  Mr.  Stahlman, 
knowing  from  his  letter  of  that  very  day,  then  be- 
fore them,  what  kind  of  statements  he  would 
make.  We  are  constrained  to  state  that  the  rea- 
sons given  by  the  Book  Committee  do  not  satis- 
factorily explain  the  conduct  of  the  Agents.  We 
can  understand  it  only  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  surrendered  their  own  individuality,  and  had 
placed1  themselves  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Stahlman,  to  be  used  by  him  as  simple  instru- 
ments to  record  and  to  carry  out  his  wishes.  We 
cannot  express  too  strongly  condemnation  of  such 
a theory  of  conduct,  involving  as  it  does,  unques- 
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tioning  surrender  of  the  will  to  the  control  of 
other  human  beings,  and  the  unscriptural  doctrine 
that  “The  end  justifies  the  means.” 

As  to  the  remainder  of  their  telegram,  “He  is 
our  friend  and  neighbor  and  official  member  of 
our  Church  whose  interest  in  our  behalf  reaches 
beyond  and  above  pecuniary  consideration,”  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  this  language  is  also  calculated 
to  mislead.  Senator  Pasco  had  asked  about  the 
existence  of  a contract  with  Mr.  Stahlman.  They 
had  denied  that  in  the  first  telegram,  and  now  in 
the  second  they  clinch  the  nail  by  calling  him 
“gentleman,”  “friend,”  “neighbor,”  “official  mem- 
ber,” anything  but  the  proper  word,  “agent”  or 
“attorney,”  and  finally  by  stating  that  his  “inter- 
est in  our  behalf  reaches  beyond  and  above  pe- 
cuniary considerations.”  In  other  words,  that  the 
idea  of  a contract  of  forty  per  cent  ought  not  to 
be  thought  of  in  connection  with  his  great  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  church. 

We  might  stop  here  in  discussing  the  methods 
employed  by  our  Agents,  did  not  the  Book  Com- 
mittee in  its  report,  bring  forward  the  subsequent 
correspondence  with  Senator  Pasco  as  substan- 
tiating its  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  Agents.  We 
are  unable  to  concur  in  its  view,  and  we  think  a 
brief  examination  of  it  will  show  that  it  is  not 
sound. 

On  March  9th,  right  after  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  Senator  Pasco  wrote  to  Barbee  & Smith  the 
following  letter : 
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“Washington,  D.  C.,  March  9th,  1898. 
Messrs.  Barbee  & Smith,  Agents, 

Methodist  Publishing  House, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dear  Sirs:  Your  telegram  in  response  to  my 

letter  was  received  and  was  serviceable  to  me  in 
meeting  the  charge  which  had  been  made  by  some 
malicious  persons  as  to  the  employment  of  claim 
agents  and  attorneys  who  were  to  absorb  a large 
proportion  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  pub- 
lishing house. 

“I  succeeded  in  calling  up  the  bill  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  as  you  have  doubtless  been  al- 
ready informed  by  telegraph,  it  was  passed  after 
a few  hours’  debate;  and  from  conversations  I 
have  had  with  Senators  who  are  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  President,  I feel  sure  there  will  be 
no  delay  in  his  approval. 

“It  is  but  just  that  I should  say  that  Mr.  J.  W. 
Baker  has  given  the  matter  his  close  attention  for 
some  weeks  past,  and  has  rendered  diligent,  intel- 
ligent and  effective  services  in  behalf  of  the  bill. 

Yours  very  truly, 

“S.  Pasco.” 

This  letter  clearly  indicates  to  the  careful 
reader  that  Senator  Pasco  understood  the  tele- 
gram of  the  Agents  to  mean  that  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  $288,000.00  was  not  to  go  to  claim 
agents  and  attorneys,  and  that  his  letter  of  in- 
quiry had  referred  to  the  existence  of  a contract, 
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and  not  to  the  percentage  to  be  paid  out.  It  is 
evident  from  this  letter  that  the  telegrams  misled 
him,  but  Barbee  & Smith  did  not  write  him  a line 
of  explanation  at  that  time. 

On  March  28th,  Barbee  & Smith  saw  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  with  the  speeches  of  Senators, 
quoting  them  as  authority  for  the  statement  that 
no  part  of  the  claim  was  to  be  paid  to  an  attorney. 
They  realized  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and 
wrote  a letter  to  Senator  Pasco,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  pertinent  part: 

“Nashville,  Tenn.,  March  29,  1898. 
“Hon.  S.  Pasco, 

United  States  Senator, 

Washington,  D.  C. : 

Dear  Sir : On  the  7th  of  March  we  received  a 
letter  from  you,  under  the  date  of  March  5th,  in 
which  you  stated,  among  other  things : 

“ ‘Some  malicious  persons  are  circulating  a 
slanderous  story  about  the  Capitol  with  the  evi- 
dent purpose  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  our  bill. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  you  have  made  a contract 
with  Mr.  Stahlman  to  pay  him  forty  percent  of 
any  amount  recovered.’ 

To  this  he  responded : 

“Letter  of  5th  received.  The  statement  is  un- 
true, and  you  are  authorized  to  deny  it.’ 

“We  also  on  7th  of  March,  received  a telegram 
from  Senator  Bate  on  the  same  subject  and  re- 
peated to  him  the  telegram  we  had  sent  you. 
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"‘We  should  not  deem  it  necessary  to  say  any- 
thing further  on  the  subject  but  for  the  fact  that 
during  the  discussion  of  our  bill  in  the  Senate  (as 
shown  by  the  Congressional  Record,  which  we 
have  just  read)  statements  were  made  by  one  or 
two  Senators,  which,  by  inference,  were  calculated 
to  create  the  impression  that  nothing  was  to  be 
paid  by  the  Publishing  House  to  any  attorney  or 
representative  of  the  Book  Agents. 

“The  claim,  as  you  are  aware,  was  pending  in 
Congress  for  nearly  thirty  years.  During  several 
years  of  that  period  we  had  a Washington  at- 
torney (Mr.  Moyers)  employed  on  a percentage 
basis.  This  arrangement  was  made  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  consent  of  our  Book  Committee 
(The  Book  Agents,  as  very  properly  stated  by 
you,  having  no  authority  to  make  such  contracts 
without  the  consent  of  that  Committee).  For  rea- 
sons satisfactory  to  our  friends  in  the  Senate  and 
House,  we  declined  to  renew  the  contract  when  it 
expired,  and  instead  accepted  the  proffered  as- 
sistance of  others,  some  of  whom  were  devoted 
friends  and  members  of  our  Church,  and  one  of 
whom,  even  as  early  as  1891  and  before  the  agree- 
ment with  the  Washington  attorney  expired,  had 
rendered  valuable  assistance  in  our  endeavors  to 
pass  the  bill.  This  gentleman  was  as  earnest  in 
his  endeavor  to  help  us  then  as  he  was  subse- 
quently, the  only  difference  being  that  formerly 
much  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  other  pursuits, 
while  during  the  past  two  and  a half  years  he  has 
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had  time  which  he  could  call  his  own,  and  a good 
portion  of  which  during  his  extended  sojourn  in 
Washington  he  has  seen  fit  to  largely  devote  to 
our  interests. 

“It  is  hardly  to  be  presumed  that  this  gentle- 
man and  others  who  assisted  him  should  be  will- 
ing to  serve  the  Publishing  House  and  incur  the 
large  expense  of  staying  in  Washington  without 
some  compensation,  and  if,  therefore,  in  the  final 
adjustment  it  was  deemed  proper  to  pay  these 
gentlemen  a reasonable  compensation  for  their 
services  and  expenses,  and  this  compensation 
was  paid  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authori- 
ties of  the  church,  you,  as  well  as  other  Senators, 
we  are  sure,  will  agree  that  it  was  not  an  im- 
proper thing  to  do.” 

We  cannot  understand  how  the  Book  Com- 
mittee can  introduce  this  letter  as  relieving  the 
Agents  from  the  charge  of  misleading  the  Senate. 
This  letter  is  so  very  similar  to  the  one  written  to 
Mr.  Richardson  on  January  10th,  1898,  that  one 
is  forced  to  conclude  that  much  of  it  is  taken  di- 
rectly from  that  letter,  or  that  it  was  inspired  by 
the  same  person.  The  letter  still  conceals  the  fact 
of  a contract  existing  before  or  at  the  time  of  the 
collection  of  the  claim,  and  still  makes  a distinc- 
tion between  Mr.  Moyers,  calling  him  a “Washing- 
ton attorney,”  and  Mr.  Stahlman,  including  him 
among  “friends  and  members  of  the  church,”  and 
the  intimation  is,  that  after  the  claim  had  been 
collected,  the  church  authorities  met  and  decided 
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what  ought  to  be  given  these  gentlemen  for  their 
services  and  expenses.  The  statements  of  tne 
letter,  as  well  as  its  tone,  would  lead  the  reader  to 
still  believe  that  there  had  been  no  contract  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

That  Senator  Pasco  so  understood  it  is  evi- 
dent from  his  reply: 

“United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C., 

April  6th,  1898. 

“Messrs.  Barbee  & Smith, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dear  Sirs:  Your  letter  of  March  29th  rela- 

tive to  the  Methodist  Book  claim  was  duly  receiv- 
ed, and  I value  highly  the  kind  manner  in  which 
you  speak  of  the  efforts  to  secure  favorable  action 
in  the  Senate  upon  it. 

“I  have  always  felt  that  the  question  of  com- 
pensating the  gentlemen  who  represented  the 
Publishing  House  here  in  Washington  while  this 
claim  was  pending  before  Congress  belonged  en- 
tirely to  the  Book  Agents  and  the  Book  Com- 
mittee of  the  Methodist  Church.  Although  it  was 
understood  from  the  statements  that  were  made 
that  they  were  not  influenced  by  a desire  to  gain 
large  fees,  yet  it  is  quite  proper  that  they  should 
be  paid  their  expenses  and  such  other  remunera- 
tion as  the  Church  authorities  deem  fair  and  just. 
I was  well  satisfied  that  no  such  exorbitant  and 
unreasonable  contract  existed  as  was  alleged,  and 
I did  not  hesitate  to  deny  it  before  I received  your 
telegram  which,  as  you  know,  I used  freely  both  in 
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the  Senate  and  among  Senators  who  approached 
me  upon  the  subject. 

Yours  very  truly, 

S.  Pasco.” 

This  letter  simply  indicates  that  Senator  Pasco 
thought  that  the  church  should  pay  the  expenses 
of  those  who  helped  with  the  claim  and  give  them 
a fair  remuneration,  but  Senator  Pasco  in  this 
letter  again  reasserts  his  understanding  that  no 
such  unreasonable  contract  existed  as  was  alleged, 
and  which  he  understood  their  telegram  to  deny. 

This  closes  the  official  acts  of  our  Agents  in 
reference  to  this  matter  so  far  as  the  United 
States  Senate  is  concerned,  until  the  meeting  of 
the  Senate  Investigating  Committee,  at  which 
time  they  appeared  and  were  examined  as  to  their 
contract.  Their  statements  are  in  the  report  of 
that  Committee  and  are  open  to  the  judgment  of 
all.  We  do  not  feel  that  they  justified  their  con- 
duct in  their  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee, or  improved  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
condition  of  affairs,  but  that  their  attempted  ex- 
planation is  equally  as  humiliating  to  the  Church 
as  their  original  statements.  We  are  obliged, 
therefore,  after  this  careful  and  impartial  review, 
to  say  that  the  methods  employed  by  the  agents  in 
the  collection  of  this  “War  Claim”  were  clearly 
misleading  and  deceptive  in  their  character,  and 
that  they  did  mislead  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

In  closing  this  review  of  the  conduct  of  the 
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Agents,  we  greatly  regret  that  the  friends  of  our 
Church  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  were 
so  greatly  misled  by  our  Agents.  They  had  the 
right  to  expect  fair  and  candid  replies,  and  they 
were  treated  with  great  injustice  when  they  were 
led  to  make  such  strong  and  misleading  state- 
ments on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  the  authority 
of  the  agents  of  the  Church  which  they  were 
striving  to  help.  Such  conduct  was  not  only  mis- 
leading, but  it  was  also  clearly  ungrateful  and 
unjust. 

In  all  that  has  been  said  above  the  Agents  have 
been  considered  together,  and  all  that  applies  to 
one  applies  to  the  other,  as  in  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  Mr.  Smith  stated  that 
he  joined  in  the  replies  sent  by  the  Agents. 

In  using  the  word  “deceptive”  we  desire  to 
call  attention  to  a distinction  which  we  think  has 
been  ignored  by  many  in  discussing  this  whole 
matter.  A judgment  may  be  pronounced  that 
conduct  is  deceptive,  and  yet  it  does  not  follow  of 
necessity  that  the  person  engaged  in  such  conduct 
believes  it  to  be  deceptive  as  he  understands  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  or  that  he  would  intention- 
ally engage  in  what  he  believes  to  be  wrong.  And 
it  may  happen  that  we  may  be  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  a person  has  no  intention  to  do  wrong, 
and  yet  we  must  pronounce  severe  and  public  sen- 
tence upon  his  conduct.  In  other  words,  moral 
standards  frequently  differ  very  greatly  with  dif- 
ferent persons.  The  duty  of  the  Church,  however, 
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in  such  cases  is  very  clear.  She  must  live  up  to 
the  highest  standards  set  before  her  in  the  lire  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles.  What  though  Abra- 
ham and  Jacob  and  David  did  things  which  do  not 
agree  with  the  standards  set  by  our  Lord?  This 
is  no  justification  for  such  conduct  now,  since  we 
know  the  highest  revelation  of  God  in  Christ.  We 
may  lament  and  deplore  that  men  of  good  pur- 
poses and  love  for  the  Church  should  have  follow- 
ed a low  standard  of  ethics,  and  we  may  relieve 
them  of  all  charges  of  intentional  wrong-doing, 
but  we  must  at  the  same  time  pronounce  our  un- 
qualified condemnation  of  their  conduct  and  de- 
clare our  judgment  that  it  does  not  agree  with 
the  high  standards  of  the  Holy  Church  of  Christ. 
Love  for  our  brethren  who  have  committed  the 
wrong,  as  well  as  love  for  the  Church,  constrains 
us  to  adopt  this  course.  The  word  “deceptive” 
therefore,  which  we  have  felt  obliged  to  use  in  ex- 
pressing our  judgment  of  the  conduct  of  our 
Agents  does  not  imply  that  we  are  either  harsh 
or  unforgiving  in  our  feelings  toward  them,  but 
does  imply  that  we  must  characterize  their  con- 
duct so  plainly  and  strongly  that  all  the  world 
may  realize  that  as  a Church  we  stand  for  the 
highest  possible  standard  of  morality  in  all  our 
transactions  with  our  fellowmen. 

In  regard  to  the  report  of  the  Book  Committee 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lishing Interests  by  the  Conference  so  far  as  it 
refers  to  the  “War  Claim,”  we  beg  leave  to  say: 
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The  greater  part  of  the  report  of  the  Book 
Committee,  referring  as  it  does  to  the  conduct 
of  our  Agents  in  the  prosecution  of  the  “War 
Claim,”  has  been  very  largely  reviewed  and  pass- 
ed upon  in  our  discussion  of  the  methods  employ- 
ed by  the  Agents,  and  our  view  as  to  the  conclu- 
sions presented  by  the  Book  Committee  on  this 
subject  has  been  already  indicated  in  a general 
way.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  findings  of  the 
Book  Committee  on  this  subject.  We  believe  that 
the  Book  Agents  have  been  shown  to  be  guilty  of 
misconduct  in  their  management  of  the  War 
Claim,  and  by  their  misconduct  have  greatly 
damaged  the  work  of  the  Church.  This  miscon- 
duct the  Book  Committee  have  denied  in  their  re- 
port and  have  argued  at  length  to  sustain  their 
position.  We  hereby  explicitly  and  in  terms  ex- 
press our  decided  dissent  from  the  findings  of  the 
Book  Committee,  and  we  regret  and  reject  their 
conclusion,  and  this  is  done  with  the  highest  ap- 
preciation of  the  efforts  of  the  Book  Committee 
to  reach  a just  and  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Having  concluded  our  review  of  the  conduct 
of  the  representatives  of  our  Church  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Book  Committee  thereupon,  we  have 
decided  to  present  at  this  point  in  our  report  the 
resolutions  which  we  offer  for  adoption  in  refer- 
ence to  the  conduct  of  our  representatives,  and 
of  the  action  of  the  Book  Committee  upon  the 
same,  reserving  for  a separate  section  of  the  re- 
port a statement  and  resolutions  in  reference  to 
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the  disposition  of  the  money  collected  from  the 
United  States  Government. 

Resolved.  1 . The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  must  stand  and  does  stand  for  the  highest 
honor,  and  a scrupulous  regard  for  the  demands 
of  truth  and  frankness.  While  no  question  has 
been,  or  can  be,  made  as  to  the  justice  of  the  claim 
commonly  known  as  the  War  Claim,  we  greatly 
deplore  the  fact  that  statements  by  the  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Church  which  were  misleading  and 
deceptive,  were  made  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
bill  for  its  payment.  We  recognize  the  Book 
Agents  had  no  selfish  purpose  in  making  the  state- 
ments made  by  them,  and  did  not  personally 
profit  by  the  money,  but  we  greatly  deprecate  the 
fact  that  they  permitted  their  zeal  for  the  Church, 
which  they  had  served  with  great  fidelity  for 
many  years,  to  cause  them  to  be  betrayed  into  a 
lack  of  that  frankness  and  candor  which  had  pre- 
viously characterized  them,  and  that  they  thus  did 
themselves  and  the  Church,  which  they  and  all  of 
us  love,  great  injustice.  This  General  Confer- 
ence, as  the  supreme  representative  of  the 
Church,  is  constrained  to  express  its  condemna- 
tion of  the  statements  and  to  say  that  in  making 
them,  these  representatives  did  not  properly  rep- 
resent the  Church,  and  were  not  its  exponents  on 
the  ethical  questions  involved. 

2.  That  while  we  recognize  the  entire  sin- 
cerity of  the  Book  Committee,  whose  report  has 
been  submitted  to  this  Conference,  and  realize 
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that  in  a very  trying  and  difficult  position,  its 
members  have  labored  zealously  and  conscien- 
tiously for  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  good  of 
the  Church,  and1  that  this  report  expresses  their 
conscientious  convictions,  yet  this  Conference 
cannot  agree  with  the  conclusions  reached  by 
them  touching  the  means  used  to  collect  this 
claim,  and  expresses  its  decided  dissent  there- 
from, insofar  as  these  conclusions  exonorate  the 
Book  Agents  from  blame. 

We  also  had  before  us  the  letter  of  the  Bishops 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  pledging  themselves 
to  the  return  of  the  money,  should  the  Senate  de- 
clare by  affirmative  action  that  the  bill  had  been 
passed  because  of  deceptive  statements,  or  the 
money  had  been  appropriated  as  a gratuity.  We 
had  also  the  action  of  the  Senate  upon  this  letter 
of  the  Bishops ; the  letter  of  Bishop  Candler  to 
Senator  Clay  and  the  reply  of  Senators  Clay  and 
Bacon,  with  the  paper  signed  by  seventy-seven 
Senators,  agreeing  to  the  statement  made  by  Sen- 
ators Bacon  and  Clay.  Inasmuch  as  these  docu- 
ments have  all  become  part  of  the  official  records 
of  the  General  Conference,  by  being  made  part  of 
the  Episcopal  address,  or  an  appendix  thereto, 
we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  give  these  papers 
as  part  of  the  record  at  this  point,  but  express 
our  opinion. 

We  are  profoundly  gratified  that  the  Bishops 
of  our  Church  as  soon  as  this  matter  became  thor- 
oughly understood,  wrote  to  the  Senate  of  the 
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United  States  that  in  case  the  Senate  should  de- 
clare by  affirmative  action  that  the  passage  of  the 
bill  was  due  to  misleading  statements  they  would 
take  proper  steps  to  have  the  entire  amount  re- 
turned to  the  Government.  We  think,  however, 
that  there  is  no  question  from  the  statements 
made  by  various  Senators  that  the  bill  would  not 
have  been  passed  but  for  the  support  given  it  by 
a large  number  of  Senators  who  voted  for  the  bill, 
after  distinctly  stating  that  they  did  not  consider 
the  claim  a legal  claim,  but  that  they  voted  for  it 
as  a gratuity ; it  is  also  true  that  other  Senators 
stated  that  they  would  not  have  voted  for  the  bill 
at  all.  had  they  known  of  the  contract  to  pay 
thirtv-five  percent  to  Mr.  Stahlman ; there  is  still 
another  group  of  Senators  who  say  that  thev 
would  not  have  voted  for  the  bill  unless  it  had  first 
been  so  amended  as  to  protect  the  beneficiaries 
from  such  a large  diversion  of  the  funds  to  an 
agent.  Had  such  an  amendment  been  adopted  the 
bill  would  have  been  sent  back  to  the  House,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  would  have  been 
the  result  ; certainlv  the  friends  of  the  bill  were 
very  anxious  that  no  amendment  should  be  nut 
upon  it.  as  thev  felt  that  thev  could  not  foresee 
the  result  of  such  action. 

The  reolv  of  the  United  States  Senate  to  the 
letter  of  the  Bishops  is  not  as  clear  as  it  should 
he  in  our  estimation.  Tt  simnlv  states  that  no 
blame  should  rest  upon  the  Church  for  the  mis- 
statements and  concealment  of  the  Book  Agents 
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in  connection  with  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  the 
payment  of  the  claim ; that  the  injury  resulting 
therefrom  affected  only  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
fund  and  not  the  United  States,  and  the  Senate 
should  take  no  further  action  in  the  matter;  but 
this  is  not  a direct  clear-cut  response  to  the  letter 
of  the  Bishops.  It  does  not  state  whether  the  bill 
was  passed  because  of  misleading  statements  or 
not ; it  does  not  state  whether  Senators  voted  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill  as  a gratuity,  and  there- 
fore, it  does  not  answer  the  very  matters  re- 
ferred to  in  the  letter  of  the  Bishops.  It  does  as- 
sert most  positively  that  there  were  misstate- 
ments and  concealments  in  connection  with  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  and  to  that  extent,  and  to  that 
extent  alone,  does  it  refer  to  the  main  question 
raised  by  the  Bishops  in  their  communication. 
The  reply  of  Senator  Clay  to  the  letter  of  Bishop 
Candler  is  an  unofficial  reply  to  an  unofficial  com- 
munication, and  is  not  a part  of  the  record  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  construed  in  any  proper  sense  as  an  official  in- 
terpretation of  the  meaning  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Senate,  which  was  passed  in  response  to  the 
letter  of  the  Bishops.  This  incident  is  not  enti- 
tled to  that  importance  which  it  would  otherwise 
have  were  it  an  official  document  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

The  last  official  record  made  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  is  a reiteration  of  the  charges 
of  misstatements  and  concealments  by  the  Agents 
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of  our  Church.  The  Church  cannot  allow  the  rec- 
ord to  be  closed  at  this  point.  We  might  show 
many  reasons  in  detail  for  the  action,  which  we 
shall  recomend  the  General  Conference  to  take  on 
the  question  of  what  disposition  shall  be  made  of 
the  money  appropriated  to  our  Church  by  the 
United  States  Government,  but  the  highest  reason 
includes  all  the  others.  If  there  is  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  bill  would  not  have  been  passed  but 
for  the  misstatements  and  concealments  of  our 
representatives  in  the  case,  then  the  Church  can- 
not afford  to  retain  one  dollar  of  the  money  in 
question.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  read  the  rec- 
ord in  this  case,  even  the  letter  of  the  Bishops  and 
the  response  of  the  United  States  Senate  thereto, 
and  not  say  that  there  is  genuine  doubt  as  to 
w’hether  the  bill  would  have  passed  but  for  the 
misstatements  and  concealments  of  our  represen- 
tatives, and  that  being  the  case,  there  can  be  but 
one  course  which  measures  up  to  the  highest 
standards  laid  down  for  us  in  the  Word  of  God 
for  our  guidance  in  all  our  dealings  with  our  fel- 
low-men. We  must  return  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  every  dollar  of  the  money  which 
came  into  our  hands  by  this  transaction;  ques- 
tions of  method  and  means  are  not  to  be  involved 
in  the  question  of  right.  We  must  settle  first  that 
we  will  do  right,  and  having  done  that,  we  can 
find  a way  in  which  to  do  right. 

The  Investigating  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  in  its  report  finds  as  a fact  that 
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the  attorney  of  our  Book  Committee  wilfuly  and 
deliberately  practiced  a deception  upon  the  Sen- 
ate, and  that  our  Book  Agents  purposely  withheld 
information  from  certain  Senators  which  the  Sen- 
ate deemed  material  in  procuring  the  passage  of 
the  bill  appropriating  $288,000.00  to  pay  our 
“War  Claim.”  This  report  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  a public  and  official  record  made 
against  the  Agents  of  our  Church  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Claim  in  favor  of  our  Church  against 
the  government. 

The  report  of  said  Investigating  Committee 
finds  that  no  censure  should  rest  upon  the  Church 
on  account  of  the  wrongful  acts  of  its  Agents,  and 
re-affirmed  the  same  by  special  resolution  when 
the  report  was  adopted. 

This  action  was  eminently  proper,  for  at  that 
time  the  supreme  governing  body  of  the  Church 
had  done  no  act  approving  the  action  of  said 
Agents,  and  it  would  have  been  unjust  to  have 
condemned  the  principal  before  it  had  ratified  the 
wrongful  acts  of  its  Agents. 

We  cannot  construe  this  action  of  the  Senate 
as  prospective  in  its  nature  and  to  be  an  exonora- 
tion of  the  Church  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  its 
Agents,  should  it  accept  the  fruit  of  its  labors. 
Neither  can  we  accept  the  private  views  of  Sena- 
tors expressed  in  the  letter  of  Bishop  Candler  as 
changing  in  any  respect  the  record  made  against 
the  Agents  by  the  Senate  in  its  official  capacity, 
especially  when  thirty-two  Senators  of  the  seven- 
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ty-seven  Senators  signing  the  letter  were  not 
members  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  the  record  was 
made  by  it  against  the  Agents  of  the  Church. 

To  condemn  our  Agents  for  the  methods  re- 
sorted to  by  them  in  procuring  the  passage  of  the 
bill  and  yet  accept  the  fruits  of  these  methods 
would  be  illogical  and  subject  the  church  to  severe 
criticism. 

We  believe  that  the  retention  of  this  money  is 
a disturbing  factor  in  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  Church  at  present,  and1  may  disquiet  our 
membership  in  the  future. 

Therefore,  in  order  that  there  may  be  peace 
and  harmony  within  the  borders  of  our  beloved 
Church,  and  that  it  may  do  no  act  that  could  call 
in  question  its  good  name,  we  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

First.  That  the  entire  sum  collected,  viz., 
$288,000.00  be  returned  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Second.  That  a Committee  of  nine  (9)  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Conference  be  appointed,  who 
shall  report  to  this  conference  at  as  early  a day  as 
practicable  a plan  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
above  resolution. 

Third.  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  letter 
written  by  our  Bishops  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  It  showed  their  jealous  care  of  the  good 
name  of  the  Church  and  indicated  a wise  solution 
of  the  matter. 
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James  Canoon,  Jr.,  Virginia  Conference. 

J.  W.  Daniel,  South  Carolina  Conference. 

H.  E.  W.  Palmer,  North  Georgia  Conference. 
Samuel  B.  Adams,  South  Georgia  Conference. 
Jordan  Stokes,  Tennessee  Conference. 

J.  W.  Tarboux,  Brazil  Mission  Conference. 

W.  H.  Park,  China  Mission  Conference. 

M.  L.  Montgomery,  Los  Angeles1  Conference. 

G.  M.  Gibson,  Missouri  Conference. 

T.  L.  Mellen,  Mississippi  Conference. 

J.  H.  Pritchett,  Missouri  Conference. 

E.  K.  Miller,  Missouri  Conference. 

P.  A.  Rader,  Missouri  Conference,  (Layman). 
W.  C.  Black,  Mississippi  Conference. 

H.  Walter  Featherstun,  Mississippi  Conference. 
W.  A.  Gunning,  Jackson,  Miss.,  Conf.  (Lay- 
man). 

S.  E.  H.  Dance,  Tennessee  Conf.  (Layman), 
(1894). 

B.  D.  Bell,  Tennessee  Conference  (Layman). 
Paul  Whitehead,  Virginia  Conference. 

T.  H.  B.  Anderson,  Pacific  Conference. 

John  Anderson,  Missouri  Conference. 

Geo.  J.  Warren,  Missouri  Conference. 

J.  C.  C.  Newton,  Japan  Mission  Conference. 

A.  F.  Watkins,  Mississippi  Conference. 

W.  M.  Thornton,  Miss.  Conf.  (Layman). 

S.  N.  Brickhouse,  Virginia  Conf.  (Layman). 
Rumsey  Smithson,  Baltimore  Conference. 

C.  J.  Nugent,  Kentucky  Conference. 

J.  T.  Lloyd,  Missouri  Conference. 
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(I  dissent  from  this  minority  report  as  to  the 
return  of  the  money  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury— G.  M.  Gibson). 

W.  W.  Ball,  Kentucky  Conference. 

S.  H.  Wainwright,  Japan  Mission  Conference. 

R.  G.  Applegate,  St.  Louis  Conference. 

J.  F.  Corbin,  Northwest  Mexican  Conference. 

J.  R.  Hindman,  Louisville  Conference. 

R.  P.  Howell,  Illinois  Conference. 

J.  P.  Strother,  Pacific  Conference. 

(Reserving  the  right  to  support  as  a substi- 
tute for  return  of  money  to  the  United  States,  the 
restoration  of  full  sum  of  $288,000.00  to  fund  and 
to  pay  interest  thereon  annually  to  beneficiaries 
under  Sixth  Restrictive  Rule. — J.  P.  Strother.) 

T.  L.  Lalance,  New  Mexico  Conf. 

M.  E.  Benton,  Southwest  Mo.  Conf. 
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